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Some Reactions to the Evaluation Report: 
They Went to College Early 


ROY C. BRYAN 


They Went to College Early is the second report on an experimental 
program under which gifted students entered college after completion of 
only two or three years of high school rather than the customary four. 
The numbers of these early admission students involved in the experi- 
ment are: 420 in 1951, 440 in 1952, 254 in 1953, and 236 in 1954. The 
report is largely an evaluation of the scholastic success and social and 
emotional adjustment of the students in the first two groups who had 
completed four years of college work in the following twelve colleges: 
Chicago, Columbia, Fisk, Goucher, Lafayette, Louisville, Morehouse, 
Oberlin, Shimer, Utah, Wisconsin, and Yale. 

In 1951, these institutions received grants, from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education established by the Ford Foundation, totaling 
$2,118,400 to provide scholarship aid to the early admission students. 
In 1953 additional grants totaling $1,310,645 were made. 

The results of the experiment are summarized in the first chapter of 
the report in the form of the following ten points: 


1. Although the program has operated more smoothly at some colleges than 
at others, all of the participating colleges consider it to have been successful. 

2. In a few cases, some of the colleges made mistakes in the selection of their 
first group of Scholars, and some were over-protective in their handling of the 
Scholars during the first year of the experiment, but, by and large, these difficul- 
ties were overcome in the selection and handling of subsequent Scholar groups. 

3. Academically, all four groups of Scholars have out-performed their classes 
as a whole and their Comparison students. 

4. The rate of failure among the first two groups of Scholars was somewhat 
higher than that among their Comparison students, but, at most of the colleges 
where comparable data were available, it was lower than that among their 
classmates as a whole. When the reasons for failure were examined, they were 
found to be no different for the Scholars than for college students in general. 

5. The Scholars encountered more initial difficulties in adjusting to campus 
life than their older Comparison students, but most of these difficulties were 
minor and were soon overcome. 

6. There is some evidence that in many cases early admission to college 
freed Scholars from the boredom and frustration of an unchallenging high-school 
environment, gave them new intellectual momentum, and enhanced their social 
and emotional maturation. 


1They Went to College Early, The Fund for the Advancement of Education, 655 Madison 
Avenue, New York, 1957. 

Roy C. Bryan is Director of the Campus School of Western Michigan University, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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7. Among the first two groups of Scholars who graduated, the proportion 
planning to go on to graduate school was substantially higher than that among 
their Comparison students. 

8. Although the period of Fund support has ended, eleven of the twelve 
participating colleges and universities have incorporated the early admission 
idea into their regular admissions policy. The twelfth, Wisconsin, which has 
three Scholar groups still to graduate, has not yet taken any action on the matter. 

9. In all but a few cases where such data are available, the parents of the 
Scholars and the principals of the high schools from which they came have ex- 
pressed themselves as favorably disposed toward the results of the experiment. 

10. The evidence gathered thus far clearly suggests that high academic 
aptitude and the ability to handle the responsibilities of college life are the 
sine qua non of early admission, and that colleges should not be over-protective 
in the handling of early admission students.” 


The report is concluded by some comments on the future of the early 
admission policy. A few of these comments follow. “It is much too early 
to predict the future of the early admission idea, but the evidence in this 
report clearly indicates that, under the proper circumstances, it represents 
a promising approach to the problem of enabling the very best students 
to realize their full potential. The risks of entering college early have 
been the subject of much popular concern, and properly so. But too 
little thought has been given to the risks run by an able student in an 
unchallenging environment in not entering college early . . . It will be 
all too easy (for college admission officers) to say, “We'll get them next 
year anyhow, and another year in high school won't hurt them!’ But the 
evidence clearly indicates that the superior student can be hurt by being 
detained in an intellectual environment he has outgrown. As one 
Scholar wrote in his senior essay: ‘I don’t advocate anything so radical 
as a society composed exclusively of eggheads, but it seems downright 
cruel to force a gifted child to suffer needless years of boredom (and 
boredom can be suffering, I know) when he can have an opportunity to 
meet some fine minds on a college faculty which might be able to salvage 
at least part of his intellectual potential before the habit of mental laziness 
has completely encrusted him’ "* 


Two things need to be said about these conclusions. First, we can be 
sure that all educators will not agree that the data in the report support 
all of these conclusions. Second, we can be sure that these conclusions 
will be widely and frequently misquoted and misrepresented. The follow- 
ing statement is a good example of more to come. “Indeed, experiments 
made in the past few years demonstrate that the last two years of high 
school may be all but a total waste of time for superior students.”* It 
is important that secondary-school administrators become acquainted with 
the data in the report, They Went to College Early. 


*Ibid., p. 9 and 10. 
*Ibid., p. 90 and 91. 
*Woodring, Paul, “Reform Plan for Schools,” Life, 43: 123-1386, September 2, 1957. 
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After a study of the report, and after having had some experience 
with early admission students, this writer sees little merit in the early 
admission idea. He agrees with the following statement contained in the 
University of Wisconsin evaluation report on early admission: “With 
all these restrictions, intellectual, moral, and financial, it is clear that 
early admission is only advisable for a tiny proportion of high-school 
students, and that it accents more problems than it answers.’® 

Among the many problems that early admission raises are these: 
(1) Are bright students hurt by remaining in high school until 
graduated? (2) Does the plan help those who need it most? (3) How can 
early admission students be selected with any degree of reliability? (4) 
How does early admission benefit high schools? (5) What are the alterna- 
tives to early admission? Each of these questions will be discussed in turn. 


ArE Bricut STUDENTs Hurt By REMAINING IN HIGH SCHOOL 
UNTIL. GRADUATED? 


The fact that a student may profit by early admission does not mean 
that he would be hurt by failure to enter college early. Those students 
who enter college early obviously shorten their period of professional 
preparation by a year or two. But does early admission salvage any talent 
or leadership that otherwise would be lost? The only support for the 
proposition that bright students who do not enter college early may be 
hurt is the opinion of some people quoted in the report. No evidence to 
support this opinion or hypothesis is presented. 

If having talented students remain in high school impedes their intel- 
lectual momentum, those who escape the “boring and unchallenging” 
experiences two years early should do better in college than those who 
escape only one year early. There is as much logic in this statement as 
the following statement contained in the report. “A third explanation 
(why the early admission students did a little better academically than 
the Comparison group) is that the Scholars, having left high school and 
entered college early, did not lose the intellectual momentum that is 
often lost by able students held fast by the ‘lock step’ in an unchallenging 
academic environment.””® 

Those who entered college one year early did better in the freshman 
year than those who entered two years early. Of the 1951 group of 
Scholars, $6.6 per cent of those who entered two years early earned a 
percentile rank in class above 80 and 10.6 earned a rank below 20. Of 
those who entered one year early, 46.4 per cent earned a percentile rank 
in class above 80 and 1.3 per cent earned a rank below 20." The differences 
were not quite as great in the later groups, but in no year did those who 
entered two years early do as well academically as those who entered 


®Ibid., p. 87. 
*Ibid., p. 33. 
Ibid., p. 104. 
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one year early. These data do not support talk about “loss of intellectual 
momentum.” 

After a study of the social and emotional adjustment of early admission 
students, Dr. Farensworth stated, “Such students, except in unusual cases, 
should have completed the eleventh grade.”* Apparently there is more 
merit in one year of early admission than two. If detaining bright students 
in high school hurts them, this should become evident when the college 
records of these students are compared with those of early admission 
students. A comparison of the records of these two groups reveals the 
following: 

1. Fewer of the Comparison students (high-school graduates) failed. 
In the 1951 groups, 11.2 per cent of the early admission students failed 
as compared to 8.2 per cent of the Comparison students. In the 1952 
groups the corresponding percentages are 12.5 and 9.8.° 

2. More of the Comparison students (high-school graduates) remained 
in the same college until graduation. In the 1951 groups only 5.8 per cent 
of the Comparison students transferred to other institutions while 15.2 
per cent of the early admission students transferred. The corresponding 
percentages for the 1952 groups are 6.1 and 11.8." 

3. The high-school graduates had less difficulty adjusting to college 
life. One of the questions they were asked is: “Apart from any deficiencies 
in your preparation, did you encounter any difficulties in adjusting to 
the academic or social aspects of college life?” The responses were as 


follows: 





1951 Group 1952 Group 


Early Admission Comparisons Early Admission Comparisons 





Yes. : 81% 52% 63% 51% 
No. ere i 19% 47% 37% 49% 
No Response. ......... —— 1% —— —— 





4. The faculty ratings on adjustment at the end of the freshman year 
was as good for the graduates as the early admission students.” 





1951 Group 1952 Group 


Early Admission Comparisons Early Admission Comparistons 








Excellent... .. ees 23.4% 21.7% 15.3% 16.6% 
Good... de Pe 38.9% 45.4% 45.8% 47.5% 
Fair ee oS 26.0% 25.4% 29.8% 28.7% 
Poor... 10.2% 7.1% 7.6% 7.0% 
Very Poor. 1.5% 4% 1.5% 3% 
bid... p. 70. 

*Ibid., p. 52. 

1Tbid., p. 62. 


"bid., p. 42. 
12]bid., p. 39. 
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5. In scholarship, the early admission students did somewhat better 
than the comparison students in the freshman year.'* 








1951 Group 1952 Cup 
Percentile —_——— —__—— 
Rank in Class Early Admission Comparisons Debi Admission Comparisons 
80-99 41.2% 31.5% 43.6% 33.6% 
60-79 21.5% 27.8% 22.6% 27.3% 
40-59 19.7% 16.3% 15.2% 17.7% 
20-39 12.3% 18.1% 10.9% 12.4% 
0-19 , 5.3% 6.3% 7.7% 9.0% 





In the 1951 group, 3.4 per cent more of the early admission group 
ranked above the 60th percentile than the Comparison group. The 
corresponding percentage for the 1952 group is 5.3. These differences can 
logically be accounted for by the greater motivation of the early admission 
students. They were in the limelight and they knew it. They had scholar- 
ships and had to do good work to retain these. Motivation is a factor that 
cannot be measured, but there is general agreement among high-school 
principals and college admission officers that it is a powerful factor in 
college success. 

Are students hurt by remaining in high school until graduation? Is 
their intellectual curiosity blighted? Do they lose academic momentum? 
The answer, judging by the data presented, is a positive “No.” 


Does EArty ApMiIssion REALLY He_p THost Wuo Neep It Most? 


What students most need rescuing from the last year or two of high 
school? The answer would appear to be—those who attend high schools 
that are unable to provide a challenge to bright students. In most in- 
stances these would be small schools operating on inadequate budgets. 
If most students selected for early admission were from small schools 
in rural areas, it could be said that early admission meets a real need. 
If, however, the selections are limited to our best schools, we can question 
the validity of the argument that early admission is the salvation of 
bright students found in schools unable to meet their needs. 

Where did the early admission students in this study come from? Were 
many of them from small towns and rural areas? According to the report, 
84.3 per cent of the students had attended city and suburban public 
schools. Only 6.5 per cent came from rural public schools. The remaining 
9.2 per cent came from private schools.’ The report does not indicate 
the nature of these private schools. There would seem to be three possi- 
bilities: private secular schools which are supported by tuition fees, 
parochial schools, and campus high schools of colleges and universities. 


“Jbid.. p. 99 and 101. 
“Ibid., p. 17. 
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What of class sizes? The report reveals that 74.2 per cent of the Scholars 
were from schools in which the senior class numbered more than 100 
students. Only 12.7 per cent were from schools in which the senior class 
numbered below 50.'° Statements in the report made clear that some 
of the colleges intended to look twice before accepting early admission 
students from small schools in the future. Columbia College, for example, 
reported that, “It has been our experience that the boy from a small 
school, remote from an urban center, needs, when he comes to Columbia, 
whatever assurance and maturity his final year in high school or a year's 
additional growth can bestow.”* Yale expressed a similar view. 

It seems reasonable to conclude that early admission is most apt to be 
granted to students in schools best able to provide an enriched program 
and is least likely to come to students in schools least able to provide a 
challenging program for bright students. There is a reason for this. 
Schools in which eleventh and twelfth grade teachers are not qualified 
to meet the challenge of the bright are schools in which the other teachers 
in the lower grades are probably no better qualified. Bright students in 
schools of this kind are not likely to be adequately prepared for college 
admission by the end of the tenth or eleventh grade. Certainly they 
are less likely to be as well prepared for college as students who have 
had ten or eleven years in better schools. 


How Can Earty ApMIssION STUDENTS Be SELECTED WITH 
Any Decree or RELIABILITY? 

How can early admission students be selected with any degree of 
reliability? The answer is clear. There simply is no reliable method 
of selecting those students who will gain more by early admission than 
by remaining through the senior year in high school. Some support for 
this conclusion is contained in the report. 

“In preparation of this report, the Fund asked each of the participating 
colleges and universities to study the records of the first two groups of 
Scholars to graduate and to judge whether early admission had been 
wise in each individual case . . . The faculty judgment at the participating 
institutions was that early admission was wise in the case of eight out 
of ten Scholars in the 1951 group, and in the case of three out of four in 
the 1952 group. It must be remembered that the judgments covered only 
those Scholars who survived through the senior year.'? 

Many did not survive through the senior year. “Of the 860 Scholars 
who entered the twelve participating colleges in 1951 and 1952, about 
six per cent failed academically and another six per cent failed because 
of adjustment difficulties . . . The failure rate varied considerably from 
college to college. Over-all it was higher among the Scholars in each 
group than among their Comparison students.’’'* 


18]bid., p. 17. 
“Ibid., p. 79. 
MJbid., p. 77. 
*Ibid., p. 49. 
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When we add those who withdrew for reasons other than failure and 
those who transferred to other institutions, the total attrition in the 
1951 group was 37.8 per cent and in the 1952 group it was 32.9 per cent. 
The corresponding percentages for high-school graduates are 28.9 and 
29.5. But these totals do not tell the whole story. Since the early admission 
students were younger, fewer of them withdrew because of marriage and 
military service. Since all were on scholarships, few encountered financial 
difficulties. The proportion of early admission students who transferred 
to other institutions was considerably higher than that of the high-school 
graduates: 15.2 per cent of the 1951 Scholars as compared to 5.8 per cent 
of the high-school graduates, and 11.8 per cent of the 1952 Scholars as 
compared to 6.1 per cent of the high-school graduates."® 

How can early admission students be chosen with any degree of re- 
liability? Certainly the degree of reliability is not high enough to satisfy 
most principals. The principals’ batting average is too low for comfort 
when predicting college success of high-school graduates. However, these 
decisions must be made. Urging a pre-graduate to go off to college is 
extra hazardous. If the decision proves to be unwise (and the above 
figures show that this will be fairly often), he must live with the burden- 
some question, “Did my poor judgment unnecessarily doom that student 
to failure and frustration?” 

Even when it is reasonably clear that a pre-graduate would do well in 
college, it does not follow that he should go to college early. For example, 
consider John, a member of the class of 1957 at Western Michigan Uni- 
versity High School. John was clearly a very talented and well-adjusted 
student. He scored above percentile 95 on standardized tests and he 
ranked at the top of his class academically. At the end of the junior year, 
he was elected president of the student body for the succeeding year. He 
was an outstanding football player. 

Should he have been advised to leave high school early? In accord 
with school policy, this possibility was not recommended to him. How- 
ever, he was urged to enroll in one or more college freshman courses, 
which are Open to bright seniors. Even though nine members of the 
senior class did enroll in one or more college classes, John was not one 
of these. 

Was it wise for him to spend his senior year in high school? As president 
of the student body, he obtained excellent experiences in group leader- 
ship. He enjoyed football and graduated valedictorian of his class. He 
won a National Merit Scholarship and enrolled at the University of 
Michigan where he was selected as a participant in a new honors program 
of the College of Literature, Science, and the Arts. Only seven per cent of 
the freshman class were invited to participate in this program which is 
designed to give superior opportunities for greater depth in their studies 
throughout the four years. After graduation from high school his mother, 
a teacher, said, “John’s senior year was the most rewarding of his school 


"Jbid., p. 52. 
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career. His zest for school and life never slackened. What would have 
happened had he entered college early I do not know, but it is hard to 
think of a year more beneficial and more filled with challenge than his 
senior year. The only years in which John did not enjoy school were 
grades four and five. He happened to have teachers those years who ap- 
parently provided him with inadequate challenge.” 

A classmate of John’s, whom we shall call Sally, did enter college at 
the end of her junior year. Sally and her parents were convinced that she 
was a genius and that she would be wasting her time to remain in 
high school during her senior year. The fact that college freshman courses 
were available to Sally made no difference. 

The faculty doubted the wisdom of early admission for Sally because 
of her social immaturity. They were convinced that her desire to enter 
college early was prompted by her failure in social relationships with 
her fellow students and the ambition of her parents. She had no close 
friends at school, seldom if ever attended school social events and athletic 
contests, and was never elected to even a minor office. While talented 
academically, she was not quite in John’s class. Sally did go to college 
early. She made a very good scholastic record in her freshman year. 

How can decisions on early admission be made with any degree of 
reliability and wisdom? Should John have gone to college early? Should 
Sally have gone early? Should some of John’s and Sally's capable class- 
mates have entered college early? (Nine of them earned thirteen “A's” 
and eight “B's” in twenty-one college courses during their senior year in 
high school.) If so, how many? Which ones? 

As indicated previously, the faculty at this school does not encourage 
students to enter college before graduating from high school. Instead, 
they strive to make all high-school years a challenge to all students. 


How Does a Poticy or EARLY ADMISSION BENEFIT HIGH SCHOOLS? 


How does a policy of early admission benefit high schools? Few ques- 
tions that one encounters are easier to answer than this one. A policy of 
early admission simply does not benefit high schools. Even its strongest 
advocates make no such claim. There is the danger that acceptance of 
early admission as a policy can retard the real job of developing enriched 
high-school programs designed to stretch top-level students. 

The early admission plan unfairly places a spotlight on the last year 
or two of high school while saying in effect, “Look at what is happening. 
Inadequate provision is being made for individual differences. The intel- 
lectual health of our future leaders is being jeopardized by a thin, 
watered-down academic diet lacking in vitamins. Some have such bad 
cases of intellectual malnutrition that they can’t possibly recover. See 
the tremendous waste of our most vital resource!” 

Focusing on the later years of high school obscures the fact that the 
problem is equally urgent at all other levels, from kindergarten through 
the sixteenth grade. These same bright students who are being spot- 
lighted in grade twelve were once in grade seven. Was their intellectual 
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diet adequate at that level? These same bright students will one day be 
juniors in good, bad, and excellent colleges throughout the nation. Will 
their intellectual diet be adequate at that level? 

In concluding this point, let us quote from a part of the report that 
throws some light in performance at the college level. “. . . The fact 
remains that the Scholars—after less than a normal high-school prepara- 
tion and only two years of college—demonstrated that they had a better 
grasp of a liberal education than a large body of American college seniors 
and first-year graduate students. What are the implications of this for 
the conventional ‘lock-step’ system, which requires as a general rule 
that a student spend sixteen years in school and college in order to earn 
a bachelor’s degree? Should such students receive their degree as soon 
as they demonstrate sufficient competence to earn it, and then be allowed 
to get on with their graduate and professional work? (Two of the 1951 
Scholars at Wisconsin, for example, compressed high school and college 
into five years and graduated with Phi Betta Kappa honors.) 

“There are no simple answers to the questions posed by the Scholars’ 
impressive performance on the CRA Area Tests, but the comparative 
results suggest that such questions need serious examination—at the 
college level as well as the secondary-school level.*° 


WHat ARE THE ALTERNATIVES TO EARLY ADMISSION? 

It is easy to criticise a specific proposal intended to provide for the 
capable student. It is not easy to say how the problem should be solved. 

The Fund for the Advancement of Education of the Ford Foundation 
is financing or helping to finance other projects designed to find ways 
of challenging the top-level student. These projects look very promising. 
One which is attracting increasing attention and support is Admission 
to College with Advanced Standing. In describing this project, William 
H. Cornog lists propositions “to which the majority of teachers involved 
in our study would agree we are committed to the testing thereof.” Two 
of these are here quoted: 

“That acceleration of able students out of high school after two years 
or three is generally less desirable than enrichment of the high-school 
curriculum and admission to college with advanced standing at the 
normal college entering age of seventeen or eighteen. 

“That the advancement of American education demands the 
strengthening of our secondary schools and particularly of those secondary 
divisions responsible for college preparation, and that the colleges have 
an obligation morally to encourage and tangibly to support secondary 
schools which strive to establish and maintain high standards of academic 
achievement.’"?! 

The growth of this program is indicated by the fact the number of 
participating high schools increased from 18 in 1954 to 212 in 1957, and 


*Ibid., p. 31. 
"Bridging the Gap Between School and College, The Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
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the number of students participating increased from 532 to 2,100 during 
the same years.?? 

A second project which has the support of the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education is the Atlanta Experiment in Articulation and Enrich- 
ment in School and College. The schools in the project are the West- 
minster Schools, Agnes Scott College, Emory University, and Oglethorp 
University. The emphasis is on enrichment, courses of a more advanced 
nature, and the elimination of repetition and waste in grades eleven 
through fourteen.?* The first progress report gives evidence of encourag- 
ing progress. The impact of the results with bright students is influencing 
changes in courses attended by average students. 

A third project, supported by the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, is a cooperative enterprise undertaken by the public schools 
of Portland, Oregon, and Reed College. Encouraging progress is being 
made in offering enriched educational experiences to both elementary 
and high-school students with superior ability. Their concern is for stu- 
dents of superior ability not only in scholarship, but also in art, music, 
mechanics, writing, dramatics, and leadership.** 

A large number of high schools is striving in a variety of ways to meet 
the needs of gifted students. These ways include homogenous grouping, 
seminar-type activities, acceleration of students by permitting them to 
earn a diploma in less than four years, enrollment in one or more college 
freshman classes (where a high school and college are physically 
adjacent) , enrichment of regular school experiences, sub-grouping within 
classes, and enrichment and acceleration of subject matter. 

All or nearly all of these things are being tried simultaneously in some 
schools. An excellent example of this multiple attack is reported by 
Edward Redford. We conclude by quoting the final paragraphs of his 
report. “We should hope to dedicate ourselves to the conviction that 
there is no one pattern for organizing the teaching of, or even for teach- 
ing, the gifted. We feel that we can only continue contributing to the 
gifted so long as our schools remain creative in furnishing all sorts of 
challenges to the able student and provide a wealth of opportunities 
for him to develop. 

“And, as we continue to learn about and work with the gifted, we 
would be sure that at the same time we are improving our instruction 
for all students. We hope and believe that any teacher, any school, will 
improve through becoming excited about meeting the needs of each in- 
dividual.”5 
"8A Guide to the College Board Advanced Placement Program, College Entrance Examination 
Board, 425 West 117th Street, New York, 1957. 

"The Atlanta Experiment, A Progress Report by the Staff of the Westminster Schools, 3210 
Howell Mill Road, N. W., Atlanta, Georgia, 1956. 

**Information about the Portland Project can be obtained from the Director, Gifted Child 
Project, Portland Public Schools, 631 Northeast Clackamas Street, Portland, Oregon. 

*°Edward H. Redford, “Special Opportunities for the Gifted,” Bulletin of the National Associa- 


tion of Secondary School Principals, 41: 144-168, February, 1957. Mr. Redford is Assistant 
Superintendent of the San Francisco Unified School District, San Francisco, California. 

















Juvenile Delinquency and the 


American Home 
HAROLD H. PUNKE 


>: the last decade there has been extensive comment on a 
“rising tide” of juvenile delinquency, and on “deterioration” of the home 
as a major cause. Rehabilitating the home accordingly ranks high among 
proposed remedies. Much of what is said about causes and remedies needs 
analysis. 


NATURE AND FREQUENCY OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

“Delinquency” is similar to “success” in that common usage reflects no 
precise definition. Although there may be agreement that delinquency 
implies wrongdoing, or violation of law or custom, beyond this point 
deviation begins. Thus, we refer to tax-delinquent properties; delinquency 
in paying membership dues; delinquency regarding jury service, voting, 
family support, or other civic duties; grade delinquency of college stu- 
dents; and delinquency of children in school attendance. When teachers 
or religious workers refer to a youth as delinquent, they may not mean the 
same thing as a policeman or probation officer means by the term. If the 
number of arrests is used as an index of delinquency, various difficulties 
arise. (a) In a democracy there is considerable difference between arresting 
and convicting an individual—with variation among communities. (b) 
Laws and regulations vary among political jurisdictions. In one jurisdic- 
tion an act may violate some regulation, but not do so in another. (c) In 
some communitfes youth under the age of legal majority are seldom 
arrested—but handled otherwise. (d) In some localities or at some times 
law enforcement agencies may be dynamic—possibly “eager-beavers,” 
whereas elsewhere or at other times they may be lackadaisical or “delin- 
quent” about enforcement. 

Such factors make it difficult to gather comparable statistics regarding 
different times or places. Hence impressions remain hazy—rather than 
quantitatively precise. Therefore, it is easy for “problems of delinquency” 
to be either exaggerated or glossed over—according to the propaganda 
vigor of contending groups. Consistent moral growth among youth is not 
possible under such condition. Sporadic “raids and “clean-ups” may teach 
persons with delinquent leanings to “lie low” until the “drive” is over, 
rather than produce moral growth. Further standardization of terms and 
concepts regarding delinquency would be helpful in making comparative 
studies. 


Harold H. Punke is Professor of Education at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Alabama. 
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The Dictionary of Occupational Titles does an important standardizing 
job for vocational employment. The dictionary presents detailed state- 
ments of job content. Thus “turret lathe operator” can mean the same 
in Detroit or Seattle. If one community needs such operators, employment 
agencies elsewhere can determine whether persons listed as unemployed 
are qualified for the jobs. Insight and persistance were needed in de- 
veloping the dictionary. Scrutinizing attempts at something comparable 
in the field of delinquency might repay effort. 


INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM AND SociAL CHANGE RELATIVE To DELINQUENCY 


Sociologists sometimes refer to high incidence of lawlessness in America 
as compared with Northwest Europe. By way of explanation, reference 
is made to frontier influence on American mores, heterogeneity in cultural 
background of different imigrant strains, or the emphasis on material 
gain which motivated many immigrants. These were probably factors 
in America’s early delinquency—and may be so today. 

Another factor is the rate of social change. In no other country have 
experimentation and invention produced the high rate of technoligical 
development that prevails in this country. While we talk about “in- 
creasing” juvenile delinquency without adequate documentation on the 
amount of increase, we can document a fivefold dollar increase in national 
income during the past twenty years, a marked increase in knowledge 
of drugs and antibiotics, in rate of travel and transportation, capacity 
per capita to produce food or electric energy, industrial and military use 
of chemistry, understanding of atomic fission, extent to which news is 
pictured and spread, dollar and real wages of many industrial workers, 
bank deposits and life insurance, and responsibility for directing inter- 
national affairs. 

In a dynamic society laws and practices rapidly become obsolete, with 
a tendency to ignore obsolete regulations before they are formally re- 
pealed. Considerable violation of formal law results, for which no one 
is apprehended. For youth, who have not lived through as much time 
or change as their elders, it may be more difficult to discern which 
regulations will be enforced. Problems also grow out of areas in which 
technical developments have made new legislation necessary, but in which 
none has yet appeared. The conditions noted will likely continue until 
we are able to keep social regulations abreast with social change. 

Another point concerns American emphasis on individual freedom, 
and our urge that the individual think and evaluate for himself rather 
than accept ready-made conclusions from others. Political freedom as 
provided for in our governmental framework is important at this point. 
So is our emphasis on freedom for private economic enterprise. Americans 
place great emphasis on individual initiative—relative to jobs and pro- 
motions, profitable business deals, becoming a renowned inventor or 
scientist, earning a top salary in the entertainment world, or becoming 
a high-level government official. If is often said that the spirit of adven- 
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ture, with great effort and sacrifice to secure personal gain, has been a 
major infiuence in developing the nation. Freedom to speak and criticise; 
to experiment; to join others in professional, labor, business, or other 
groups to promote mutual ends; or to travel about in search of better 
conditions have also contributed to its development. The spirit of freedom 
which has stimulated contributions along the lines characterized is the 
same spirit that caused many of our ancestors to become restive under 
the social and legal restrictions of an earlier Europe—and of the longer- 
settled parts of America. It is probably the same spirit which make youth 
restive under regulations which are set up for them by their elders. Only 
in Georgia do youth under 21 years of age select legislators. 

The impact of social change in America seems greatest on persons of 
youthful age. Youth are par excellance the ones who have no jobs when 
jobs are scarce or who are siphoned in to fill gaps when labor is scarce. 
They are the ones, primarily, drawn into military service, to help correct 
the mistakes which their elders did not have the insight to foresee or the 
courage to prevent through social reform. And if a young man is expect- 
ing a draft call soon, it may be impossible for him to get a job during the 
interim—he can “loaf,” depend on his family for spending money, and 
perhaps experiment with delinquency. Youth are the ones who are 
forced to delay marriage, who are usually denied civic participation 
through the franchise, who frequently have access to no socially desirable 
recreation which they can afford, and who are often confronted with 
formal and obsolete educational programs in our schools. Add to this, 
youth in their late teens and early twenties are physically equipped to 
produce energy more rapidly than at any later time. 

Under circumstances such as indicated, one should expect an increase 
in juvenile delinquency, as such delinquency is “measured”—much as 
one might expect*blunders in our international affairs, in view of the 
magnitude of the burden which we have suddenly had to assume; or 
uncertainties in the management of our national debt, in view of the 
continuing high level of military expenditure which has become our lot. 


Home Versus Otuer INstiruTiIons IN RELATION To DELINQUENCY 


“Waves of concern” about juvenile delinquency have sometimes been 
accompanied by investigation and by search for a quick and easy remedy. 


Blaming Home Life for Delinquency 

It seems customary to blame the home for delinquency among youth, 
and to urge that little improvement is likely unless the home offers more 
constructive guidance to its teenage members, as homes are presumed to 
have done “in the good old days.” This simple explanation overlooks 
important considerations. (1) The “golden” past was seldom as golden 
in reality as in retrospect. On the frontier and in our early village and 
handicraft society, there were fewer laws and less law-enforcement machin- 
ery than now, hence behavior which now constitutes delinquency might 
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not then have been so judged. (2) Much of the nation’s social change 
has had a direct influence on youth, rather than a round-about influence 
through the home. Thus, our economic pattern normally excludes youth 
from gainful employment until they are older than was formerly thought 
necessary. Leisure among youth accordingly has increased. Many youth 
live in populous urban communities in which there are numerous stimuli 
to curosity and adventure—but little socially desirable recreation. To 
maintain that the lack of desirable community recreation is a shortcoming 
of individual homes seems unrealistic. 

Church and Juvenile Delinquency 

It is sometimes lamented that juvenile delinquency has increased in 
spite of a substantial increase in church membership. As population in- 
creases, one should differentiate between total membership and percentage 
of the population who are members. Further differentiation is needed 
according to the ways in which denominations compute memberships, 
and according to “membership” versus participation. In a national popu- 
lation with a rapidly increasing number of old people and infants, differ- 
entiation according to age may be essential. It is sometimes maintained 
that interest in religion and its promises concerning a hereafter increase 
as persons get older and reflect on their limited achievements and their 
modest prospects for a future here. Infants and young children are church 
members if their parents make them so. It is not until one reaches youth 
that much personal independence can be expected concerning either 
membership or participation. With respect to juvenile delinquency, data 
on membership and participation of youth are more pertinent than data 
relating to the total population. 

In a society in which many social forces exert varied influence, it is 
difficult to evaluate the contribution of any one force. This applies to the 
church and its influence on youth—or to whether that influence is as 
great as it used to be or as it ought to be. 

One form of clergymen’s reference to a declining church influence 
appears in comment on financial support—that tithing is not common 
among present-day church members. There is no reliable way of knowing 
whether tithing ever was a common practice—or mainly an exhortation 
by clergymen about what laymen should do. As material conditions and 
social institutions change, particular institutions vary regarding the 
scope of service rendered. With the rise of science, technology, urbaniza- 
tion, communication facility, vocational complexity, and varied profes- 
sional competencies, it seems apparent that the services rendered by the 
church to the average person today constitute a smaller percentage of 
the total services which he receives than was the case two centuries ago. 
Many people feel that the church is, therefore, not entitled to as large a 
percentage of the material resources of such average person as it was 
earlier. From the practical standpoint, human energy can no doubt be 
used more fruitfully than in trying to turn the clock back a couple cen- 
turies to the earlier circumstances. 
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Recreational Influences and Censorships 

Criticism is sometimes made of the literature, televison, movies, and 
other forms of recreation available to youth, as avenues which stimulate 
the types of adventure that lead to delinquency. In the avenues noted, 
delinquency among some groups is anchored to profitable business for 
others—in our “free-enterprise” economy. Somewhat the same applied to 
liquor habits, drug addiction, prostitution, and gambling. The enticing 
ways in which these aspects of society are presented to youth give them 
greater appeal for youth, in some circumstances, than activities which 
have general social approval. One such circumstance is that in which a 
community includes no socially approved recreational activities which are 
satisfying to youth and which youth can afford. Many causal and remedial 
factors, concerning delinquency, operate on a community basis largely 
beyond the scope of individual homes. 

Two somewhat conflicting recommendations are sometimes made for 
reducing the delinquency which occurs along the recreation avenues 
suggested. One relates to censorship and suppression; the other to “ex- 
posure” as a way to develop moral judgement. Censorship and suppres- 
sion—whether relating to literature, movies, liquor sales, gambling, or 
other activities—aim to reduce indulgence by making access difficult. Some 
psychologists maintain that persons are kept infantile by this procedure. 
The activities in which they may engage are determined by others—persons 
who control the suppression through state, church, or other agencies. 
Such psychologists urge that the way to develop moral judgement is 
through situations involving choice among alternatives—by evaluating 
costs and satisfactions accompanying each alternative, one can judge 
which is most in line with his wants. Since the development of moral 
judgement requiges time and experience, it seems that guidance in de- 
velopment would help youth learn to evaluate in long-range terms. 

The question then becomes one of how much guidance or censorship, 
by whom, and under what conditions. At this point the line between 
freedom and censorship fluctuates. In principle, it should fluctuate only 
according to the learner's maturity. In practice, it probably fluctuates 
more according to the political strength of those who would censor ex- 
tensively and make the people in general morally subservient throughout 
life to the wishes of the censors, in contrast with the strength of those 
who would emphasize the gradual development of the capacity of each 
person to judge for himself. Thus practice reflects a somewhat shifting 
hodge-podge. 

Censorship and suppression reflect the authoritarian aspects of or- 
ganized society, whereas the development of moral judgment and indi- 
vidual competence reflects the democratic ideal of personal worth and 
civic liberty. If American society is to differ greatly from military, eco- 
nomic, or theological totalitarianisms, past and present, it must make 
more progress than it has to date in developing comprehensive moral 
judgment among the masses, so that there will be a smaller group of 
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confused people who in desperation join the crafty totalitarians in sub- 
stituting group suppression for individual judgment. This clearly relates 
to delinquency—as to moral responsibility in general. 


Our Military Program 

During the last decade, America has moved toward a large continuing 
military program. Hence several million young men face immediate 
futures which embody more uncertainty and anxiety than has typically 
been faced by Americans of comparable sex-age status—or faced by suc- 
cessive groups over any long period of time. Similar uncertainty and 
anxiety is experienced by young women, whose lives become tied to 
those of young men—as wives, as “maids at home in waiting,” or other- 
wise. Such uncertainty and anxiety prevent youth from becoming inte- 
grated into local communities through establishing homes and families 
of their own, developing responsible vocational and civic interests, or in 
other ways. Earlier reference was made to the non-enfranchisement of 
youth under twenty-one years of age. Such youth cannot by vote assume 
a responsible share in determining what the ideals and practices shall 
be in the democracy which male youth are drafted to defend. Where 
social integration as described is weak, there is not likely to be any great 
respect for the practices and regulations of the prevailing social order— 
which have remained somewhat alien and poorly understood because of 
weak integration, and high incidence of delinquency should be antici- 
pated. 


Attention to Sex in American Culture 

Some anxiety concerning delinquency in youth relates to sex behavior 
—which is sometimes thought to result from over-emphasis on sex in our 
culture. Just how much emphasis on a particular line of interest is needed 
to constitute “over’’ empasis is a matter of personal judgment. However, 
emphasis on sex in this country seems greater than in some countries, or 
the “emphasis” is differently manifested. For example, anthropologists 
have shown that sex or boy-girl relationships in some primitive societies in 
Samoa or New Guinea are on a different basis from our own. Americans 
who have lived in Europe or the Orient also note that sex mores in those 
countries differ from mores in this country. In early America, relationships 
between boys and girls were greatly influenced by Puritan conceptions of 
the role of sex in life and by Puritan ideas about self-denial in general as 
preparation for heaven. For a long time, much of the knowledge gained 
by youth about sex was gained surreptitiously, and even today some or- 
ganized groups oppose sex education through the schools. When social 
prohibitions add “forbidden-fruit” value to a natural interest such as 
sex, for persons who are maturing sexually and who have abundant 
energy to exploit their interests, one might expect the development of a 
“backlog or unsatisfied curiosity” which would not appear if restrictions 
were more wisely conceived and administered. 
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If the policy of adults is to keep youth ignorant regarding sex as long 
as possible, one should expect indiscretions when youth break away from 
a home or other pattern of restraint and increasingly explore adulthood. 
Constructive guidance does not emphasis ignorance, but helps youth 
secure reliable information about sex in human life—from social, eco- 
nomic, and legal standpoints as well as from standpoints of biology, 
physiology, and psychology. When adults make little effort to supply 
such information, they are in no defensible position to criticise youth 
for “exploration, research, and experimentation”—with normal accom- 
paniment of error. If youth are frustrated by anxieties, uncertainties, and 
lack of consideration—real or imagined, such as many youth feel in con- 
nection with immediate military, vocational, and civic prospects—the 
absence of inducements to integrate scattered fragments of experience into 
a stable personality is likely to result in considerable activity which is near 
the elemental human instincts. When thwarted and frustrated, people as 
wells as rats engage in activities which do not characterize their stable 
lives. This is probably a factor in developing a so-called “gonadatropic 
culture” in the environs of some military bases, involving military and 
civilian personnel with little regard to which sex or what rank. 


Home “DETERIORATION” As INTEGRAL PART OF SociAL CHANGE 


The typical American home today is obviously different from what it 
was a half century ago. Some people refer to the change as “deterioration.” 
Particularly is such reference likely when some responsibility which used 
to be carried by the home is leaving that institution without yet being 
anchored elsewhere.-This in part seems true about the supervision of 
youth. Hence the numerous suggestions implying that the most effective 
way to reduce delinquency is to “restore the home” to its former position 
of stability, respect, and dignity. Numerous questions should be raised in 
evaluating these suggestions as potentialities, rather than as ruminations 
on the past. 


Mother Outside the Home 

The large number of mothers who work outside the home is often 
mentioned as a cause of its instability. Less concern is shown regarding 
mothers who are out to attend bridge and gossip clubs, to engage in mis- 
sionary and philanthropic work, or to carry civic responsibility. Several 
types of interest may take mothers out of the home, with resulting 
neglect in supervising children, placing them in charge of maids, or 
“storing” them at the movies until convenient time for picking them up. 
Moreover, statistical reports and related studies do not show how much 
or for what purposes mothers ought to be outside the home in order to 
be decent associates for others in the family when all are at home together. 

Part of the interest of mothers in outside work, rather than in super- 
vising adolescent children through the home, results from emphasis on 
immediate tangible values in contrast with distant or subtle values. It is 
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easy to see how the mother’s earnings might buy window curtains, a new 
rug, television set, wardrobe additions, and pay club dues; it seems difficult 
to see how adolescent personalities gradually develop quirks or how home 
ties gradually erode. Probably some conscience-pricked mothers sense 
that they ought to shift more attention from earnings to children, but 
hope that they “can carry on at the job a little longer without serious re- 
sults.” While delinquency in a youth is usually brought to public appre- 
hension by a specific incident, it is generally developed over considerable 
time. 

Another point on relative values, concerning work at home versus 
work elsewhere, relates to satisfactions associated with work activities 
themselves, rather than satisfactions from uses made of the mother’s earn- 
ings. Is there more personal satisfaction in the routine of typing orders, 
filing correspondence, or operating a bookkeeping machine in a corpora- 
tion office than in the routine of checking family laundry, preparing 
meals, or “joining the fun” and cleaning up after a teenage party at home? 
Many mothers have answered “yes.” 

But with respect to working mothers one should not overlook mob 
psychology—“everybody is doing it,” the emergence of a system whereby 
the individual mother becomes a cog in a wheel. The cog situation re- 
garding income and status necessary for decent living, and for keeping 
up with the Joneses, resembles that of the army enlistee who sees little 
that he individually can do to change the system. The tendency for 
American mothers to work outside the home was stimulated by labor 
shortages during the two world wars. But these shortages did not start 
the movement. Important aspects of the electric appliance industry, the 
prepared foods industry, lady garment-making industry, beauty-parlor 
developments, as well as autombile design and salesmanship have stimu- 
lated the movement and smoothed the way. 

Changes in the home cannot be evaluated in isolation—as if the home 
existed apart from the remaining social structure. When a society includes 
numerous interdependent institutions, several of them can change with- 
out “deterioration” in the general social structure. Progress, too, involves 
change. This inter-relationship of home and other aspects of society seem 
almost overlooked by persons who talk as if America might return the 
home to its status of 1900 or earlier in the hope of thereby reducing juve- 
nile delinquency. To return the home to such status would demand 
major adjustments in industries and mores that have developed around 
the trend of change in the home. 


Needed Guidance Which Parents Are Poorly Qualified To Give 

In considering possibilities of the home for reducing delinquency, at- 
tention should be given to guidance needs of youth which parents are 
not well qualified to give. Sex education is one such need—as suggested 
earlier. Many parents of adolescents possess little scientific information 
in this field and little understanding of how such information should be 
presented to adolescents. 
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Much the same applies to supplying vocational information about a 
complex society, and to helping youth appraise their own potentialities 
relative to the demands and rewards of various jobs. Parents typically 
know little about any vocation other than their own, and to be intelligent 
about vocations which they enter each youth needs to know considerable 
about several vocations. 

A vocational problem which Americans in general should face realistic- 
ally is that of developing a program whereby all youth of high-school age 
get direct vocational experience through part-time work in the adult 
economic world, through an education-work program by which the work- 
ing youth remain under the supervision of the school or some compar- 
able public agency. Such work experience is increasingly essential for 
understanding the economic and vocational structure of society, for 
developing in youth a sense of responsibility for making an economic 
contribution, for easing the sociological transition from childhood to 
adulthood, and for helping many youth to reduce the hours of “empty 
time” and boredom which contribute to delinquency. 

One need of most persons is opportunity for association with others of 
their own ages. Since in families there is age variation among children, 
except for multiple births, children must usually go outside their homes 
for such associates. Parties and other entertainments among age-mates 
can provide some of the association indicated. For school age youth, the 
school offers probably the best place for groups to originate and to main- 


tain continuity. More opportunity for recreational activities with age- 
mates, in socially approved settings, is needed by many teenagers. Prob- 
ably in most cases, this will have to be provided on a community rather 
than a home basis. 


Weakness in Philosophy of Social Values 


One need on which youth do not get adequate help from home, school, 
or elsewhere is that of developing a philosophy of life—a system of values. 
Weakness on this point characterizes most adults. The activities of many 
parents are isolated responses to momentary pressures, rather than suc- 
cessive contributions to carefully evaluated objectives. The parents’ phil- 
osophy of life should include careful evaluation of gains from both par- 
ents being out of the home, on pay jobs or otherwise, relative to the needs 
of children for parental comradeship and guidance. Problems may con- 
cern the value of material goods and technological gadgets for the home 
compared with emotional security and counsel in overcoming the ob- 
stacles which daily confront youth. Probably the most creative and satis- 
fying life is one that uses material goods as means for achieving health, 
emotional enrichment, and long-range spiritual values. For many persons, 
the achievement of such a life will demand more time for acquiring ex- 
perience concerning numerous areas of human interest and for evaluating 
what is acquired, with less time centered on material goods and transient 
enjoyments. This comment in no way belittles the importance of an 
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adequate base of material goods for reasonable comfort as a means—be- 
fore one can effectively move toward the more important goals. A phil- 
osophy of life must include a policy on the use of money, in flush or lean 
times—what we buy with our money. Much delinquency is traceable to a 
failure of youth to develop approved values concerning the place of 
automobiles, guns, liquor, sex, entertainment, vocation, etc. in a con- 
structive and satisfying life. But youth can hardly be expected to develop 
a fruitful organization of values when their elders have made such little 
progress at it, or they may not even realize that life can be guided by long- 
range policies. It is in this area that many youth are least able to get help 
from their parents. 


AssuMING THAT THE Home Can Do THE Jos 

When juvenile delinquency is enmeshed in the web of social institutions 
and practices, why do so many leaders maintain that it is essentially a 
matter of the home? Several factors seem pertinent. To blame the home 
affords an easy answer, which to some people appears adequate and which 
requires no tax revenue. The family used to assume more responsibility 
for the education and social development of youth than it does now. 
Hence by looking back, one can discern a pattern which once seemed 
to work, although data on how well it worked are neither comprehensive 
nor precise. It is psychologically easier to look back and recognize what 
has existed than to look ahead and figure out what is needed for times that 
differ from the past. 

Perhaps sentimentality about the home causes many people to em- 
phasize it relative to delinquency. Sentimentality has several implications. 
There can be much lip service in defense of the home as a basic American 
institution in the abstract, while we neglect millions of individual homes 
through slum dwelling, denial of needed medical service, inadequate 
relief allowance for dependency cases, and in other concrete ways. Senti- 
mentality facilitates using the home, with real or imagined threats to it, 
as a tool for fighting tax-supported institutions that assume responsibilities 
for youth which the home no longer bears—if it ever bore them. Tax- 
supported agencies which currently assume responsibility for youth in- 
clude the public schools, playground and recreation centers, public health 
clinics, public welfare agencies, juvenile courts and probation agencies, 
and public employment centers. Two types of organized oppostion to 
service for youth rendered through public agencies are noted. One type 
comes from the kind of “tax-payer” organizations which oppose taxes for 
practically any purpose. Ultimate concern here relates to the amount of 
tax, not the specific uses made of revenues. The other type comes from 
private agencies and individuals who want to extend power or to profit 
otherwise from rendering service in spheres represented by public agencies 
such as those mentioned. 

Part of the criticism of divorce is sentimental. While it should be recog- 
nized that in some cases the breaking up of homes through divorce handi- 
caps the children, in other cases the children are better off with either 
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parent than in the cross-fire, confusion, and frustration between bickering 
parents. 

Under foregoing conditions it is unrealistic to assume that the home 
might soon be able to play a decidely greater role in preventing juvenile 
delinquency than it now plays. To assume that in our economy the many 
gainfully employed mothers can readily be transferred “back to the 
home”; numerous industries which exist substantially because many 
mothers are employed outside the home will graciously accept shrinkage 
or demise; returning mothers to the homes would make them better satis- 
fied or more congenial, or would make typical homes competent to guide 
youth in developing worthy social values and in making satisfying adjust- 
ments to a complex society—to assume such things seems naive. More 
benefit might be expected by frankly recognizing that the home alone 
cannot do the job, and that probably it cannot even play the major role, 
unless by “home” we mean “home community” with its variety of eco- 
nomic, psychological, moral, and other resources. “Home community” 
means chiefly the public schools, recreation centers, and other public 
agencies suggested earlier. 

Sentimentality about the home is a normal psychological manifesta- 
tion of a people in becoming accustomed to major changes in function of 
an important institution. This phenomenon is not new or confined to the 
American home. It is similar to the psychological adjustment of the 
English people in becoming accustomed to status as a second-rate world 
power, or to “growing pains” of Americans regarding foreign affairs as 
we painfully gain experience in negotiating with provincial and sus- 
picious allies, or with enemies who have social values that are basically 
different from ours. The Western World became accustomed to Christian- 
ity, as it gradually moved westward in the Roman Empire—and most of 
the Western World has become accustomed to Protestantism. We have 
likewise become accustomed to mass production and corporation capital- 
ism in contrast with an earlier handicraft economy. Coeducation is now 
taken for granted in the United States—and increasingly experimented 
with elsewhere. In view of individual and social adjustments of the types 
noted, it seems unjustified to assume that American civilization will not 
withstand recent changes in the home or further changes that appear 
likely. In a dynamic society there is less promise in trying to turn the 
clock back a few decades than in trying to develop new types of needed 
public service. 


RESEARCH, SENATORIAL INVESTIGATION, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Much of the abundant literature on juvenile delinquency shows frag- 
mentary understanding of causal factors as if cause rested within one as- 
pect of life. This is true of persons who say “the cause is with the home.” 
It is the theme of this article that delinquency results from a complex of 
factors, with variation among elements from case to case. 

In 1950, The Commonwealth Fund published a comprehensive study 
by Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck on causal factors in delinquency Unrevel- 
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ing Juvenile Delinquency. Delinquents and non-delinquents from under- 
privileged neighborhoods were paired regarding age, 1.Q., and national 
origin. Pairs were studied concerning behavior and other characteristics. 
Detailed analyses of extensive bodies of data led to a differentiation of 
causal from non-causal factors, in an effort to designate a complex of 
factors with predictive value. The point here is that only through com- 
prehensive and analytical studies will progress be made in recognizing 
causal factors and in forecasting probabilities in specific cases. 

Scientific studies can give us information on biocultural factors which 
seem causal in delinquency, and can indirectly suggest remedies. Social 
experimentation concerning home and community relationships could 
add information on remedies. However, beyond experimentation and 
other studies lies a philosophy of values. There must be willingness to 
make the sacrifices which studies may show to be needed for reducing 
delinquency. Perhaps the crucial point now is in this philosophy, al- 
though more objective data would be helpful. The question is whether 
working or bridge-club mothers would give up out-of-the-home activities, 
or whether domineering parents would mend their ways, if scientific 
studies showed that by doing so they could reduce the statistical likeli- 
hood of delinquency among their children by a certain per cent. 

But parents as individuals are not wholly free agents in foregoing re- 
spects. Reference has been made to industries, with extensive investment 
and numerous stockholders, making “legitimate profit” by catering to 
home and community patterns as they are. Such forces press for further 
development along present lines. Other agencies, beyond the fluctuating 
line of legality, exist to exploit youth and others regardless of public well- 
being. Persons with greatest political influence may not be the ones 
whose children are most likely to become delinquent. And prediction is 
so uncertain that any parent can note “percentage probability” and still 
think that his children will be all right. How much of our social structure 
are we willing to change—how much economic loss are we willing to 
sustain, in order to reduce juvenile delinquency? To date we have in 
effect said that youth are not worth the sacrifice that would be demanded 
to bring delinquency near the vanishing point—about as we and other 
nations have in effect said that deaths, suffering, and destruction through 
war are not important enough to offset the sacrifice of ideals, traditions, 
prestige, and localized profits which the curtailment or elimination of 
war might entail. 

To illustrate more pointedly, in the United States we render great lip 
service to the importance of free public education for developing and 
maintaining democratic ideals on which our society is presumably based. 
Yet we spend more annually for either tobacco or alcoholic beverages than 
we do for public elementary and secondary education combined.' The 
securing of more extensive financial support for public schools will de- 
mand more than scientific studies pointing out how great the school needs 


‘Bulletin of the National Education Association, 23 (October, 1945), p. 91 
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are. The people have to want better schools before they will tax them- 
selves to provide them. The same applies to delinquency. In addition to 
scientific studies on causes and remedies, the people will have to want less 
delinquency and be willing to pay for reducing it before it will be greatly 
lessened. 

“Congressional investigations” seem to be a prominent, often noisy, and 
sometimes vicious aspect of current American politics. The amount of 
publicity and campaign buildup gained by members of investigating 
committees, or the amount of information and entertainment supplied to 
television audiences, depends partly on competition for public interest at 
the time. The benefit resulting from a Senatorial investigation of juvenile 
delinquency will depend on the methods used and the kind of information 
sought. If the investigation includes only a rehash of what is already in the 
lay and professional literature, with fresh documentation to fit a current 
wave of delinquency, the benefits will be small, although there may be 
value in bringing together in one volume of hearings materials which 
otherwise might remain scattered. However if a Senatorial investigation 
leads to making public or philanthropic funds available for comprehen- 
sive and analystical studies comparable to that of the Gluecks, or leads 
to experimentation with comprehensive social reconstruction in an effort 
to reduce delinquency, much progress might be made in this difficult area 
of social regulation amd adjustment—with marked development and 
strengthening of democratic ideals in American society. 





Young people who were filth groders in 1946-47 hove o better record of staying in school than have those who were fifth groden o 
decade cartier, For every 10 ith grader in 1936-37, only 3.9 graduated from high schoo! and only 1.2 entered college 


For every 10 in the 5th grade in 1946 - 47 


9.2 finished the 8th grade 


8.7 entered high school 


5.5 graduated from high school 


2.8 entered college 








Reported Decrease in Respect for 
Authority on the Part of Today’s Youth 


J. A. BYRNE 


—_ months ago questionnaires were sent to 1,000 secondary-school 
principals, soliciting their responses to a series of questions concerning 
ways in which high-school students today might be different from those of 
a generation ago. It was not the purpose of this study to provide solely a 
body of statistics; rather, the purpose was to secure the considered judg- 
ments of men and women charged with the responsibility of educating 
American youth. The acceptance of the questionnaire, in terms of the 
enthusiastic response engendered, was most gratifying. Among the ques- 
tions were two items which seem to have attracted an overwhelming re- 
sponse. These two items pertained to respect for school authority and 
respect for parental authority. A majority of the administrators who re- 
sponded indicated that there was a marked decrease in respect for author- 
ity on the part of today’s high-school students. Their awareness of this 
trend was manifested by a substantial number of unsolicited comments. 
The judgments of these administrators, together with our conjectures, 
constitute these notes. 

In the past decades, the teacher's role has undergone many changes. 
Whereas twenty years ago the teacher was expected to confine her activi- 
ties primarily to the classroom, today she is encouraged to participate in 
many civic and community functions, in the course of which she en- 
counters her pupils and their parents in a much less formal environment. 
In former years the teacher was regarded as something of a “sacred 
object”; today, the “halo” has fallen, quite possibly because she has at- 
tempted to exercise her rightful citizenship in the community. The 
significance of this is probably debatable, but the concomitant of this 
seems to be a lessening of respect for the teacher as appears to be mani- 
fested by over-familiarity in teacher-pupil relationships. That this may 
occasion extreme permissiveness is worthy of further consideration. 

Regrettably, teachers have been and still are considered something of 
second-class citizens in many communities, both large and small. Both 
in the past and in the present, it has been customary to consider the 
teacher as a public servant. Speakers at educational conferences, parent- 
teacher group leaders, and the authors of professional textbooks have 
constantly alluded to the service role of the teacher. Unfortunately, even 


J. A. Byrne is Associate Director of Adult Education, Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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the teachers have come to look upon themselves in this light. Whether 
this common acceptance reflected the need for personal and professional 
survival or whether it reflected public pressure is difficult to say. The 
genesis of this may have been two-fold: during the economic depression 
the teacher may have accepted this role to insure her survival; in the sub- 
sequent war years, her patriotism may have led to subservience. It is in- 
teresting to note, however, that during these same years the teacher was 
becoming more and more a public figure. This suggests a dichotomy in 
that she is expected to be concurrently both a civic leader and a menial. 
However, today’s public servants, as a class, are thought less highly of than 
were the public servants of bygone generations, which leads one to 
question whether it is to the teacher's advantage to be identified with an 
assortment of political appointees. To what extent this may be instru- 
mental in bringing about a lessening of professional attitude upon the 
part of some teachers invites further speculation. 

Yesterday's teacher exercised considerably more authority than does 
today’s teacher. The execution of this authority generated prestige which, 
in turn, commanded respect. Presently, the teacher fails to exercise author- 
ity for a variety of reasons. In certain instances, the principal may fail to 
delegate necessary authority or, possibly, he may retain it as an accruement 
of his office. On the other hand, some teachers appear to be reluctant to ac- 
cept the authority which is rightfully theirs. It is equally possible that a 
teacher who attempts to demonstrate what little authority she may 
possess may find that she is not supported by her administrator. It is 
probable, too, that the professional over-specialization that is character- 
istic of the contemporary school has led to a further diminution. Con- 
comitantly another situation has arisen: whereas the teacher formerly was 
a member of a select group of college-educated persons within the com- 
munity, she no longer holds this distinction in that college education and 
college degrees are relatively common to a considerable percentage of the 
adult population. Historically, authority has been equated with prestige. 
Failure to function with authority, then, has led to a lessening of the 
teacher's prestige. 

It is apparent that the foregoing comments are not exhaustive. Apart 
from the previous findings, it is commonly accepted that the schools have 
lagged behind social change. It is also commonly known that school 
teachers themselves uphold conventional attitudes and philosophies which 
regardless of their inherent worth, are bound to elicit certain stigma. 
Characteristically, adolescents seek independence from the traditional 
beliefs and mores which they believe are being foisted upon them by un- 
sympathetic adults. Today's high school students are less docile; they are 
prone to challenge any and all authority. Not only are they more likely to 
challenge authority, they are also less likely to be subservient. This is a 
problem which has never before confronted teachers to the degree that it 
does now. Consequently, the teacher is faced with an additional dilemma. 
Her training and experiences in institutions which are primarily reac- 
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tionary have not prepared here to cope adequately with this new “enlight- 
enment.”” Whereas the teacher was once regarded as an oracle, today's 
students question the rationale of today’s teacher. 

What has been said of the school and the teacher regarding the changing 
concept of authority upon the part of American youth may well be said of 
the home and parent. In fact, the parallelism is striking. In our ever- 
changing society, the position of the parent has been appreciably modi- 
fied. The role of the father as “head of the household” has undergone 
drastic change. Whereas the father was once the unquestionable authority, 
he now competes for authority with the several members of the family. 
The emancipation of women has substantially strengthened the position 
of the mother, and longevity has contributed an additional “parent” or 
two—grandparents—who do exercise some authority in family circles. 

In the preceding paragraph an allusion was made to the changing role 
of the parent. Whereas authority appears to be distributed among the 
several members of the family today, that distribution, in itself, may 
serve to point up the gradual diminution of all authority. While the 
father is no longer a dominant family figure, neither is the mother, for 
that matter. For a variety of reasons, primarily economic and social, the 
mother spends more and more time away from home than was true some 
years ago, and, while the father’s working hours have been considerably 
reduced, his civic and fraternal responsibilities preclude his spending 
appreciably more time at home with his family. An interesting dichotomy 
exists in that many parents appear to believe that these activities support 
or strengthen their role as parents. Another pathetic rationalization is 
apt to emerge and too frequently parents further compromise their posi- 
tion. In an attempt to compensate for their extended absences from home, 
many parents try to be one with their children rather than their guides, 
and overly permissive behavior upon the part of the children may well 
be concomitant. “Killing with kindness” has never been calculated to 
win respect. 

What effect automation may have on parent-child relationships is 
worth considering. Even a generation ago the boy and girl were expected 
to carry out certain domestic and manual chores about the home. In 
large part these responsibilities no longer exist, thanks to electronics. 
However, automation may well have reduced the initiative of today’s 
youth. At any rate, they are deprived of the satisfaction they might have 
gained in the realization that they were contributing to the well-being 
of the family. Apart from this, lack of responsibility conduces the lack of 
a sense of belonging. Mass media, too, have left their mark upon the 
family. Commercial recreation has replaced the unified, wholesome fun 
that family games and outings once provided. Certain television offerings 
and a galaxy of “popular” magazines appear to be determined to invade 
and intrude upon the home with matter of dubious value, seemingly 
designed to degrade family living by the glorification of vice and de- 
pravity. One might argue that these programs and reading materials 
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could be screened by the parents, yet another major dichotomy exists in 
that, although the parents may sense the need to exercise some censorship, 
they are afraid to express themselves for fear that their values will be 
regarded as repressive by their adolescents. In their effort to be “modern” 
parents, they have become confused liberals. The indecision and the 
vacillation of the parent is certainly apparent to the child who senses 
also the seeming insecurity and inadequacy of the parental position. 


If the adolescent's faith in his parents is shaken, it stands to reason 
that he will turn to his peers, inviting their judgments and respecting 
their values. The pressure of peer culture, whatever its inherent value, 
is increasing, and students of education and psychology are alert to 
this intensification, recognizing that peer standards are apt to be lower 
than the individual's standards. Still another dichotomy is posed, how- 
ever, in that, although the adolescent is striving to achieve real inde- 
pendence, lack of self-assurance relegates him to the role of a conformist. 
What is significant is that today’s young Americans proffer more respect 
to their associates than they do to their parents. One may surmise that 
parents must blame themselves for their failures to exercise mature 
parenthood. Other values failing or being disdained, peer culture is 
rapidly becoming the religion of the adolescents. 


Because opportunities for education are greater at present, the adoles- 
cent is apt to have as much formal education as his parents. Accordingly, 
today’s youth have less reason to accept their parents as authorities, and 
they are prone to approve, as was previously mentioned, the findings of 
their associates. Granted, the parent has much more to share with his 
progeny than can be evidenced by formal schooling. One's way of looking 
at things is seldom the outcome of course content solely. It might be 
presumed that the father and mother would communicate a philosophy 
of living that could not fail to engender respect. Unfortunately, however, 
the philosophy of many of today’s homes is clearly a materialistic one. 
The approach to the attainment of success has changed; “getting there” 
is now more important than the process of “getting there.” For that 
matter, parents are less likely to be the paragons of ethical character they 
once were. In fact, conformity to a conventional code of ethics may well 
betoken today a bourgeois intellect. 

There are no easy solutions to the problems unfolded in this article. 
Moreover, none were intended. What seems apparent is that the respon- 
sibility for the situation does not lie primarily with the adolescent. 
Rather, it must be shared by the family, the school, and all social institu- 
tions charged with the education and enlightenment of American youth. 
It is evident that these agencies must effect a mutual remedy. Respect 
for authority connotes faith. Without faith in man’s social agencies and 
in the democratic processes, the adolescent is destined to disillusion 
which, in turn, must eventually spell the surcease of idealism, the hall- 
mark of youth. 





The New York City Youth Board 


ion Youth Board is New York City’s official agency in the field of 
juvenile delinquency prevention. It was set up in 1947 under the New 
York Youth Commission Act by resolution of the Board of Estimate. 
It is supported by both the City and the State. 

The Board is made up of twenty-eight, non-salaried members. Ten 
are heads of the city departments whose work is most concerned with 
children and young people (schools, parks, welfare, health, police, 
housing, correction, and several of the courts). Also appointed by the 
Mayor are eighteen private citizens, outstanding for their interest in and 
knowledge of the problems of children and young people. 

The Youth Board operates in the five boroughs of New York. In 
fourteen areas where the rates of delinquency are highest, the Youth 
Board conducts a special program. 


WHat THE YoutH Boarp Dogs 

It works to prevent and control juvenile delinquency by: 

1. Seeking out children and young people and their families with 
problems which may lead to trouble 

2. Determining the kind of services they need to prevent their problems 
from becoming intensified, and striving to obtain appropriate treatment 

3. Helping the community's youth-serving agencies and facilities to 
work and plan more effectively to meet the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency 

4. Planning and cooperating in the establishment and support of 
needed new services for youth 

5. Stimulating and coordinating community interest and effort on a 
neighborhood level 

6. Demonstrating and developing new and more effective ways of 
preventing and treating juvenile delinquency 

7. Providing information for the community on the scope and causes 
of delinquency and the resources available to deal with it. 


Wuat Tue YoutH Boarp’s ProcraMs ts IN HiGH DELINQUENCY AREAS 
It maintains: 

1. Referral Units or “detection centers” to locate children and their 
families in need of help 

Reprinted by permission of the editor from a bi-monthly publication of the Cur- 
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2. Contracts with established family and youth counseling agencies 
to assure that the families and children in trouble receive the help they 
need 


3. Expanded recreation services to encourage the healthy use of leisure 
time (Continued on page 188) 


THE YOUTH BOARD IN OPERATION 


How a Referral Unit Works: 
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Interpersonal Relationships 
in School Counseling 


W. WESLEY TENNYSON 
HERMAN J. PETERS 
and GAIL F. FARWELL 


f>. THE varied functions performed by hig-school guidance workers, 
none is considered more important by the good counselor than that 
which takes place behind the closed door of the inner office. The one-to- 
one relationship in the counseling process is the very heart of an adequate 
guidance program. Yet, an appreciation and cognizance of this vital 
part of the counselor's work is not always evidenced by the school ad- 
ministrator and teacher. This is due, at least in part, to the difficulty of 
communicating the nature of the counseling process. It is the purpose 
of this article to convey to the reader a meaningful concept of counseling. 
The thoughts presented here are addressed primarily to those persons 
who, although not actually designated as counselors, are part of the 
guidance team. 

In order to grasp the significance of this subject, it seems imperative 
that a distinction be made between counseling and interviewing. Most 
writers normally consider interviewing as a conversation which serves 
the purpose of getting or giving information. Having found the inter- 
view to be a useful technique for understanding pupils, many staff mem- 
bers in the school perform this function as a regular part of their jobs. 
Counseling on the other hand may be described as an interaction between 
two persons, where one person referred to as the counselor has taken 
responsibility for making his role in this interaction process contribute 
positively to the other person's personality development. Interaction is a 
key word in this description of counseling. A meaningful understanding 
of the nature of the counseling process can be obtained by considering 
the relationship created between counselor and student, without delving 
into a discussion of specific techniques used by the counselor. 


THe Nature OF COUNSELING 


There are several pertinent observations of counseling which indirectly 
point up significant aspects of this interaction of two people and which 
further help to clarify the distinction between counseling and inter- 


viewing. 
The authors are on the staff of the College of Education of The Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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1. A first distinguishing observation is that the counseling process 
has both immediate and distant concerns. An immediate concern is 
prominent in the student's thinking when he comes to the counselor; 
he needs help on a pressing trouble confronting him. It may be a voca- 
tional decision, or perhaps a conflict with a teacher or parent, it may be 
a choice between taking one course or another, or the student may be fail- 
ing a course. Not infrequently the problem may be simply a facade, 
underlying which is a deeper and more troyblesome problem. Whatever 
the ultimate aim or objective of counseling, the student must be given 
real assistance in meeting his specific difficulty. 

The counselor's interest goes beyond this, however, for he is profes- 
sionally obligated to psovide through counseling a learning experience 
for the student that will contribute not only to the adjustment of im- 
mediate concerns, but also to the developing of understandings which 
will further the student's growth in ability to make wise decisions. A 
necessary requisite for developing skill in problem solving is under- 
standing of self on the part of the young person. This becomes the second, 
or distant, concern of counseling. The counselor strives to develop within 
the student a sensitivity to feelings as the student experiences them, 
whatever those feelings may be. Attitudinal concepts held by the young 
person toward himself and others are clarified. This kind of counseling, 
structured around the attitudinal and affective aspects of the student's 
life, facilitates growth in knowledge of real self, as well as growth in 
understanding of the world and people around the student. He attains 
that psychological unity which is recognized as emotional maturity. 

2. A second important observation is that counseling is more inclusive 
than advice-giving. School personnel who work with individual boys 
and girls frequently have the mistaken notion that “counseling” and 
“advising” are synonomous. Growth in counseling is stimulated through 
the thinking that a student with a problem does for himself. The 
counselor's role is one of facilitating this kind of thinking, rather than 
providing ready-made solutions to the problem. There is no question 
but that students are counseled in certain desired directions, but too 
often the beginning counselor, in his anxiousness to help the student, 
feels compelled to give him an answer to his problem. An experienced 
counselor will place emphasis not on eliminating the problem but on 
helping the young person to deal with it himself. This involves thinking 
with the counselee about himself and the forces which impinge upon 
him, as well as the alternative courses of action open to him and the 
consequences of each. 

3. A final observation is that counseling concerns itself with feelings 
and attitudes. A direct attack on behavioral manifestations is seldom 
effective in altering a student's actions. Change in behavior is the re- 
sultant of change in attitudes. To illustrate, a high-school boy may re- 
port to his counselor that he just cannot get along with a certain teacher. 
The counselor may respond to such a statement of a problem in one of 
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several ways. He might, for example, suggest that the student drop the 
course and substitute another in its place. Or the counselor may launch 
immediately into a discussion of methods and means of “handling” the 
teacher so that conflict will be avoided. Neither of these approaches could 
be called counseling, at least not at this early stage of the relationship. 
Counseling entails an exploration of the feelings and attitudes behind 
this conflict. Why does the youngster feel the way he does? In what 
manner are his attitudes related to feeling about things and other people? 
Is he projecting feelings generated from his relationships with his parents? 
How are his relationships with other teachers? These attitudes must be 
dealt with if behavior is to be changed. 

The approach suggested here leads counselors to turn inward with 
their students. Counselees are helped to discover how they conceive 
themselves, what they really are, and the kinds of persons they would 
like to be. In the quiet of the counselor's office, there is time for this 
kind of reflection. The intruding effect of the world of outer reality is 
temporarily forsaken as the student is given time to talk, to think, and 
to feel, as he is given the opportunity to come to understand his real self. 

To describe the process of counseling in this way is to imply that the 
counselor becomes something more than a problem solver, per se, in the 
counseling relationship. What he does of course is important, but of 
equal importance is what the counselor means to the student and what 
the nature of this interpersonal relationship is between the counselor 
and counselee. 


INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIP IN COUNSELING 

Just what is there in this relationship that promotes self-understanding? 
What are the essential conditions for effective counseling? What elements 
constitute the kind of psychological climate in which self-discovery takes 
place? Four qualities would seem to be involved—four qualities which 
contribute to the ability of one person to influence another positively. 

1. Friendly warmth. This is a quality of genuine naturalness in inter- 
personal relationships which makes the relationship “real” for the stu- 
dent. Not only is it reflected in the sincerity of the counselor's demeanor, 
but it is also evidenced by that mature freedom on the part of the 
counselor to give expression to his own true self. Most of us have built 
up during our life-times certain defenses by which we protect our 
psychological selves. Defenses frequently come into play when we meet 
a person for the first time. Upon meeting a stranger many of us find 
ourselves on guard. It’s almost as if we were saying, “I must be on my 
guard because I don’t know this fellow; I must not reveal too much of 
myself.” How completely disarming it is, however, if this stranger radiates 
this quality of warmth; our defenses just melt away. 

2. Objectively. To the counselee, objectively means that here is a 
person who can stand back and help me look at myself with greater 
reality. This quality reflects on the counselor's part a continuing effort 
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to understand the student—to understand what the student himself is 
trying to see and feel within. Teachers sometimes find it difficult to 
acquire objectively, their inclination often being to show sympathy 
toward students with problems. To the extent that sympathy takes the 
form of a pitying attitude toward the student, there is a corresponding 
loss of effectiveness on the part of the teacher in helping the student. 
Pity appeals to the young person's weaknesses rather than to his growth 
potential. 

Objectively does not ,imply complete detachment. Actually the role 
played by the counselor is multiple in nature. On the one hand, he 
must observe and evaluate the student objectively; and, on the other 
hand, he must relate to him as a warm and friendly being. A fine balance 
must be drawn. 


3. Acceptance. The student feels that he is accepted as a worth-while 
person; it matters not what his conduct may have been. Sincere respect 
for the student as a person of real worth is reflected in the counselor's 
attitude. The quality of acceptance implies a working partnership be- 
tween counselor and student in the learning process. 











































4. Permissiveness. A therapeutic atmosphere is created in which the 
student feels able to express himself freely. The counselor tries to make 
it clear to the young person that here is a place that is safe—safe from 
criticism or rejection of anything that may be said. Self-understanding is 
facilitated through a climate free of psychological dissection or coercion. 

Together, these four qualities of the counseling situation increase the 
possibility that a student can come to turn inward and to understand 
himself and his feelings. Feelings that may have been too painful to } 
find before are fully explored. The counselee comes to achieve a fuller 
acceptance of all the realities within himself. In a psychological climate 
of friendly warmth, objectively, acceptance, and permissiveness, the stu- 
dent is enabled to venture into the unknown world of feelings and 
attitudes of his own personality. Such exploring, understanding, and 
accepting of one’s personality is necessary if making right decisions in “a 
this perplexing world is important and if students are to learn the 
decision-making process. It matters not what kind of decision faces the 
student; the principle applies equally to conflicts of a personal nature 
as well as academic and vocational decisions. 


FINALE 





A student has been successfully counseled when he gains in the ability 
to perceive clearly all the things that he is and begins to accept these 
things as part of himself. Such a student can make wise decisions be- 
cause there is little reason for him to distort the situation or his relation- 
ships with others. 











Organizing for Industry-Education 
Programs 


ROBERT L. CLARK 


For ME, as executive director of the President's Committee on 
Scientists and Engineers, the opportunity to share the experience of 
this conference is of special importance. The reason is that when the 
President set up the Committee he charged it with the responsibility 
of stimulating and encouraging the efforts of private citizens’ groups to 
meet the shortage of scientists and engineers. The Committee has come 
to believe that the solutions for the most pressing problems of shortage 
are to be found at the local level. Any evidence, therefore, of serious 
industry-education collaboration such as is evidenced here is most en- 
couraging. 

It is recognized, of course, that there are many facets of the total prob- 
lem, not all of which involve the elementary and secondary schools. For 
instance, with the current shortage situation as acute as it is, there is 
need for the full conservation of the existing scientific manpower 
resources. We have programs in operation that will help, we hope, to 
make this fuller use of available manpower. We are concerned, too, 
with the impending load which is about to hit the colleges and uni- 
versities with the increasing college-age population that some of you, as 
secondary-school educators, have brought up to their doors. Basically, 
however, the success of the nation’s activities lies in the continuation 
and expansion of the kinds of programs you have undertaken in Southern 
California—community programs broadly conceived and effectively ex- 
ecuted. 

There is no substitute for local action in the United States, particularly 
in matters concerned with education and the school systems. But the 
integration of many local efforts across the country will achieve a national 
impact on the national problem. The objective of the President's Com- 
mittee is to develop a pattern for national eftort without sacrificing the 
incentives and benefits of creative local action. 

The citizens of America are aroused as never before to the urgency 
of this problem. In community after community across the nation, in- 
dustrial, professional, civic, and labor groups are attempting to do some- 
thing about it. But in the anxiety to solve the problem, I urgently implore 
community leaders not to smother our schools under a burdensome and 
confusing barrage of uncoordinated good intentions. 

Robert L. Clark is Executive Director of the President's Committee on Scientists 
and Engineers, Washington 25, D.C. This is an address given at the Industry-Education 
Conference at Lake Arrowhead, California, last July. 
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Every community has a diversity of resources for local action. They 
can be most effective when they are welded into a close-knit group, mov- 
ing together, toward a common community objective, for our present 
national shortage of scientists and engineers can ultimately be solved 
only in the local classroom. In this situation, the resources for action 
include the school systems, industry and labor, the Chamber of Com- 
merce and other industrial and business associations, local chapters of 
the professional societies, and civic and educational organizations. 


Many effective local programs predate the existence of the President's 
Committee. And one of the committee's chief functions is to serve as a 
clearing house for assembling and documenting local experiences, finding 
new ideas and uncovering new experiments, and making all these avail- 
able to newly developing local programs. It is hoped that this will 
accelerate action to meet the problems which are growing ever more 
acute. You educators know about the growing number of students and 
the shortage of teachers. You in industry know of the continually growing 
demand for technically trained manpower. 

Grassroots community action doesn’t simply ignite by spontaneous 
combustion. It must grow out of a need which stirs somebody to action. 
Sometimes it results from the initiative and enthusiasm of an individual. 
Sometimes it is initiated by a public-spirited business concern. In other 
cases local programs are generated by the schools, the service clubs, or 
the professional societies. However it happens, it demonstrates a recogni- 
tion of community responsibility. And a recognition that in the long 
term, the critical needs of the nation will be met at the local level—by 
action in the cities and towns of America. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS PROGRAM 

I would like to talk to you briefly about how regional and community 
groups across the nation are accepting their responsibility in this field. 
The Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce has, I believe, best summed 
up this responsibility of the local community in a message sent to its 
members: “Obviously, we can’t, here in Indianapolis, solve the whole 
problem. But we can solve it in our own area—and thereby contribute 
to a national solution.” 

Some of the more successful of these experiments will be detailed for 
you during this conference. I would like, therefore, to illustrate for you 
the variety of effort and then indicate what—from our experience—seem 
to be important elements for their success. 

The Indianapolis program to which I alluded a moment ago is an 
outstanding example of the way industry can take the lead in generating 
community action. Indianapolis is an industrial community of some 
1100 business establishments supporting a population of nearly 700,000 
people. The shortage of scientists, engineers, and technicians was felt 
early in Indianapolis. And Mr. E. B. Newhill, General Manager of the 
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Allison Division of General Motors, saw the pinch reflected on his own 
production lines. 

On May 4, 1956, Mr. Newhill called on school administrators and 
science and mathematics teachers of the Indianapolis area to meet with 
representatives of the city’s leading industries. Out of that meeting was 
born an Industry-Schools Committee on Science and Mathematics Educa- 
tion. The committee posed a number of searching questions about the 
area's schools. The Allison firm employed a group of Indianapolis science 
and mathematics teachers during the following summer to work out some 
of the answers. At the same time, the Indianapolis newspapers were 
stimulating public interest in the problem. By the time schools opened 
in the fall, representatives of every segment of Indianapolis life were 
enthusiastically taking part in a community-wide project which soon 
produced these concrete actions: 


1. The Indianapolis School Commissioners appropriated an additional 
$56,000 for portable laboratory demonstration tables and other equipment for 
the junior high schools. An extensive program of in-service education was 
established for junior high-school science teachers. 

2. A program of visits to local industrial plants and laboratories was set up 
for science students and teachers. 

$. The Chamber of Commerce raised $10,000, making it possible for local 
science teachers to attend national and regional conferences, and to take re- 
fresher courses at Purdue University. The Chamber also financed participation 
by outstanding Indianapolis students in the national Science Talent Search. 

4. The Chamber of Commerce arranged summer employment in local in- 
dustries for science and mathematics teachers. 

5. A series of “Seminars in the Sciences” was held during the school year 
to hear outstanding speakers provided by Purdue University. Attendance was 
limited to science and mathematics teachers, industrial personnel, and selected 
students. 

6. Experimental television programs were launched for junior high-school 
science students, followed up, and evaluated by written examinations. 


These are short-term programs. Perhaps most important from the long- 
range viewpoint is that the citizens of Indianapolis, who had long 
suspected they were short-changing their school system, found that, when 
subjected to critical study, science and mathematics education was 
seriously deficient. The entire system is now being modified to meet the 
special needs of today’s increasingly technological world. 


THE INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY PROGRAM 


The program of the International Paper Company—an outstanding 
example of industry action—reaches into nine states, but it remains a 
program of community action. The International Paper Company 
Foundation is aiding the local school systems of 13 communities in five 
southeastern and four northern states. Chief objective is to awaken com- 
munity-wide interest in public school improvement through a flexible 
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approach that differs according to the needs of each community and is 
guided by a policy of non-interference with school authorities. 

The Foundation first gathered the facts with the help of experts from 
Columbia University and Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Each com- 
munity program was then developed after consulting with local school 
authorities on local needs. Last summer, the Foundation financed two 
six-week workshops in mathematics and science instruction for 64 teachers 
from 44 schools. In a follow-up survey, the Foundation found that the 
workshops had “paid off” in these ways: 


1. Science Fairs were held in schools for the first time. 

2. Local school systems provided more equipment and teaching materials. 

3. Class teaching practices were improved. 

4. Local summer workshops were set up for teachers. 

5. Teachers in fields other than science and mathematics have requested 
similar workshops. 


This year the summer workshop plan, which is only part of Inter- 
national Paper's over-all program, is being expanded to include 75 
teachers and administrators from 15 school systems in six southeastern 
states. International Paper last year spent more than $100,000—a figure 
which will probably be doubled this year. 

I think it pertinent to quote John Hinman, Chairman of the Board 
of International Paper, who earlier this year told the National Citizen's 
Council for the Public Schools: “Ours is far from being a proven program. 
But I think we have established that it is quite possible and practical 
for industrial citizens to stand beside individual citizens in support of 
their public school systems. . . . We think that the broad pattern that is 
being worked out in our communities may suggest patterns and avenues 
that other companies may develop.” 


THe Kansas City PrRoGRAM 

In Kansas City (Mo.) a single individual was the “spark plug” of the 
local program—Dr. Max Thornton, Technical Director of the Midwest 
Research Institute. After a somewhat discouraging experience as manager 
of the city’s Science Fair last year, Dr. Thornton resolved that something 
had to be done to improve science and mathematics teaching. He or- 
ganized Science Pioneers, Inc., supported by local corporate subscription. 

Today, the students of 350 elementary and 35 high schools in the 
Kansas City area are benefiting from the guidance of Science Pioneers, 
which operates on an annual budget of $18,000, a third earmarked for 
Science Fairs. A former Kansas City teacher, Leo J. Roedl, is executive 
director. He maintains a speakers’ bureau and renders counseling service 
to teachers and students, assisted by a large corps of volunteers. 


Tue District or COLUMBIA PROGRAM 


In Washington (D. C.) where 20,000 scientists and engineers are 
centered in government and private research, the professional societies 
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took the lead in stimulating community action. In 1949 the Washington 
Academy of Science, representing twenty local scientific bodies, formed a 
Committee for the Encouragement of Science Talent. The committee 
was at first chiefly concerned with Science Fairs and the Science Talent 
Search. The Council of Engineering and Architectural Societies, repre- 
senting another twenty professional organizations, developed a similar 
interest in 1953. Two years ago they combined forces to establish a “Joint 
Board for Science Education” which is now working with 125 public, 
private, and parochial secondary and elementary schools in the Wash- 
ington area. 

Financed by local industry, the Joint Board's activities include a 
speakers’ bureau, free use of films on engineering as a career, cash awards 
to outstanding science teachers, and a school contacts committee, with a 
scientist serving as liasion officer with each secondary school in the area. 
Of particular interest is a series of career guidance conferences for high- 
school students conducted last year. Outstanding leaders in each field of 
science and engineering served as speakers and advisers. The Joint Board 
has also arranged on three occasions for as many as 750 scientists and 
engineers to substitute in the classroom for teachers while the teachers 
attended national and regional professional meetings. 


THE SHREVEPORT PROGRAM 


Another enterprising community in which professional groups are 
helping school authorities is Shreveport, Louisiana. In this Deep South 
city, a program with 55 secondary and 102 elementary schools has been 
underway for nearly a year. Claude N. Valerius, a consulting petroleum 
geologist, persuaded representatives of 24 scientific and professional or- 
ganizations to join with educational authorities and the Academy of 
Science in forming the Science Education Council. An interesting feature 
of this plan is the employment of a part-time administrative staff. Another 
is the inclusion of medical organizations as very active participants. 

In addition to providing career guidance for students and promoting 
science fairs and clubs, the Council finds summer employment for quali- 
fied students and maintains a lending library of teacher aids for class- 
room use. Last summer the Council presented a series of 13 educational 
programs over a Shreveport television station. Panels of scientists to 
discuss scientific education have been organized for PTA meetings this 
school year. 


THE NortH CAROLINA PROGRAM 
In North Carolina, educators themselves took the lead in improving 
the state’s science and mathematics teaching, which they were the first 
to recognize as inadequate. A state-wide conference at Duke University 
last year resulted in the appointment by Governor Luther Hodges of a 
permanent Committee on Science and Mathematics Education, which is 
cooperating with the President's Committee in a pilot project expected to 
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produce a pattern adaptable to the needs of other states across the 
country. 

The program is now principally supported by funds originating in the 
state, with professional societies and North Carolina industry actively 
cooperating. One novel feature is a system of “science circuit-riders”— 
traveling teachers who spend several days in each school to work with 
the local teachers in motivating students with the highest potential and 
with clear scientific aptitude to consider careers in science and en- 
gineering. 


OTHER PROGRAMS 


I have cited these community programs as typical of differing ap- 
proaches which are operating successfully in various parts of the country. 
The list is by no means all-inclusive. For example, as I mentioned earlier, 
I have refrained from touching upon the programs being carried on by 
industry in the state of Oklahoma through the Frontiers of Science 
Foundation, and by the Mid-Hudson Advisory Council in New York. 
Nor have I talked of the activities of the Hughes Aircraft Company in 
the Los Angeles area. However, I would like to mention briefly a few 
other areas in which significant progress is being made. 


1. In Pennsylvania, Dr. H. A. Neidig, Chairman of the Chemistry De- 
partment at Lebanon Valley College, initiated a program to improve chemistry 
teaching. His program now reaches the students of 42 high-schools in three 
neighboring counties. The college campus serves as a center for experiments 
by high-school science clubs and discussion groups for chemistry teachers. The 
program, jointly sponsored with the American Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
is especially effective in this predominantly rural area. 


2. Teaching in all public high schools in the area surrounding Buffalo, 
New York, is benefiting from the activities of the Niagara Frontier, which is 
sponsored and financed by 40 local industries with the cooperation of the 
American Chemical Society. It features an in-service training program for 
teachers, for which they receive two units of post-graduate credit from the State 
Education Department. The program, launched in 1954, also provides special 
out-of-school training for students with the highest science potential. 


3. In Massachusetts, the firm of Arthur D. Little, Inc., organized the 
“Lexington Plan” in 1956, under which an industrial concern and a high school 
jointly hire recent graduates in a technical field. These graduates alternate 
between teaching and professional work for three years. As a result, young 
people who might otherwise not enter teaching are enabled to enter the pro- 
fession by increasing their income during early teaching years. The Raytheon 
Company and Sylvania operate modified forms of this plan. 


4. Providing summer employment for teachers to supplement their income 
and experience has become a major project—industry cooperating with educa- 
tional authorities—in virtually every major community in the country and in a 
great many smaller towns as well. In some cities, summer employment is also 
being provided the ablest high-school students. In each case an attempt is made 
to assure that the nature of employment contributes to the education or profes- 
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sional development of the teacher or student. Proof that the program is working 
is found in the increasing number of such cooperative plans. For example, a 
recent survey of nearly 100 major companies by the National Science Teachers 
Association shows that 94 per cent employ teachers during the summer on a 
regular or part-time basis. The total number of such programs has increased 
five times in the past seven years. Summing up the usefulness of the program to 
industry, J. C. Sander of Boeing Aircraft says simply and succinctly: “The 
teachers pay their way.” 

5. In the Toledo (Ohio) area, the Chamber of Commerce holds annual 
“exchange days,” when teachers visit nearby plants and firms and, in turn, play 
host to industrial and business people visiting schools. Both groups acquire a 
closer understanding of the other's problems. 

6. Business and industry in Georgia pay the expenses and fees of 25 
nationally known consultants to the Atlanta Area Teacher Education Service, 
which strives to improve teaching methods. They give an “Oscar” to an out- 
standing teacher. 

7. The excellent and varied programs of the Albuquerque (New Mexico) 
school system—particularly in science and mathematics education and spark- 
plugged by that imaginative and devoted teacher, Dr. E. R. Harrington—are 
attributable in part to heavy support from local industry. 

8. The aircraft division of Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company gives 
summer assignments to most of the science and mathematics teachers in the 
school system of Litchfield, near Phoenix, Arizona. Each year, Goodyear sends 
half the teachers to the University of Arizona for refresher courses, employing 
the other half directly in technical work. The following year, the groups reverse 
roles. 

9. Boeing Aircraft in Seattle, Washington, maintains close liasion with the 
school system and with the Universities of Seattle and Washington, employing 
engineering and scientific faculty for summer work. 


RESULTS 

Each of these programs has its individual characteristics. Each was 
developed to meet a local need, using the resources at hand. Each brings 
together and uses, in its own way, the community forces for action. 

The President's Committee is not seeking any kind of uniformity in its 
encouragement of local action. There are great advantages in the variety 
of programs that are being tested over the United States. The committee 
recognizes that it is embarked on a new venture in national-local co- 
operation. The Committee is unique and experimental in its assignment 
from the President to stimulate action by others, rather than to carry 
out programs of its own. Consequently, the committee is intensely in- 
terested in all types of community programs. The Committee hopes to 
serve as a clearing-house for information on the scientific manpower 
shortage, a focal point for the exchange of tested ideas and experiments. 

More important than all this, however, is the fact that in the President's 
Committee for the first time those forces in America which are in a 
position to take effective action are working together in a concerted 
attack on the problem of developing an adequate supply of high quality 
scientific and engineering personnel. 
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Tue Next STeps 


I have described some unilateral and some multilateral approaches to 
the local problem. They are all first-rate endeavors. Now we are looking 
ahead to the next steps and to the joining of forces. What should we 
keep in mind? The President's Committee has come to some conclusions, 
based on our experiences and on the observation of local programs over 
the country. Here are at least the basic elements we have come to believe 
are essential to a successful local program: 


1. Broad representation of all forces for community action—Bring to- 
gether not only the schools, industry, and the professional societies, who 
have an obvious direct concern, but also the labor unions, civic groups, 
neighboring colleges and universities, state education agencies, and the 
newspapers and radio-television stations. All these are valuable resources 
for community action. 


2. A single approach to the schools—Classroom teachers and school 
authorities are besieged with many demands upon their time. Get the 
support of the very people you're trying to help by making one contact 
with the schools through your community group. Have a year-round 
liaison representative assigned to each school in the district. Find out how 
your school system goes about developing its programs. Your efforts 
can easily break down if there are multiple approaches to the schools 
from different groups. 


3. A close-knit organization with good communications—Plan your 
organization with clear-cut assignments to its constituent members. Set 
up good communications through a periodic newsletter or bulletin which 
keeps the members informed, provides a continuing report on activities, 
and records progress toward program goals. 


4. Individuals who are willing to work and carry through to final 
objectives—A key element in any community organization is a “spark 
plug” who is willing to work himself and—very important—has the or- 
ganizing ability and enthusiasm to get others to work as well. 


5. An office with a fixed mailing address and telephone as the co- 
ordinating mechanism—An office provides the focal point for action. It 
should provide central services such as a speakers’ bureau; publication of 
the newsletter, and a repgsitory for films, publications, exhibits, and 
equipment on loan. 


6. Maintain an open door for other individuals or organizations in- 
terested in your objectives—After getting the program underway, you may 
find interested individuals or organizations who have not previously 
participated. They may want to join you on a permanent basis or they 
imay have special skills for carrying through a special project. The local 
medical society or the newspapers and radio-television stations are 
examples. 
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7. And finally—look ahead to the time when your local efforts may 
be the basis for moving to a state organization, when other communities 
will join with you in a state-wide effort—An organization plan, program 
goals and methods, and other records will be of great help in guiding 
the organization of a state or other community programs. 


The cooperative organization I have suggested to you will, in general, 
follow the lines and the activities of our own Presidential Committee. 
We are an organization of some twenty autonomous national organiza- 
tions operating in different areas, but with a common concern and 
sharing a common responsibility. As the President's Committee provides 
leadership in meeting, on a national basis, the problems of scientific and 
technological manpower, so your local organization will provide leader- 
ship in the community. The message of the Indianapolis Chamber of 
Commerce to its members sums up, I believe, the contribution of all 
community programs. It is worth quoting to you again: “Obviously, we 
can’t, here in Indianapolis, solve the whole problem, but we can solve 
it in our own area—and thereby contribute to a national solution.” 
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A Junior Occupational Program 


RICHARD O. ROBERTS 
and JOHN F. McGEEVER 


IF SEPTEMBER 1955 the Miami Springs Junior High School was 
selected to experiment with a new type of program called the Junior 
Occupational Program. The nature of the program is basically guidance 
designed to curb the appalling number of drop-outs in the junior and 
senior high schools by changing the attitude of the student toward the 
school, community, and society as early as possible. In order to accom- 
plish the desired change of attitude, we work through an orientation 
class, individual conferences with each student and rearrangement of 
his schedule, and through continual conferences with his various teachers. 
All these steps are essential to obtain our goal. 

The problems in the Junior Occupational Program must be recognized 
before it can function effectively. This program was not designed to be a 
“catch-all” for disciplinary problems, nor to be used as a disciplinary 
tool. The type of student with which we are dealing represents a small 
segment of our student body. Some of these boys are not leaders scholasti- 
cally and may never achieve academic heights, but others have leadership 
qualities and abilities if they could be channeled in the proper direction. 

Our program is selective, and this is our method of selection: first, a 
student is referred by a teacher or dean; second, the student files an 
application form and is interviewed; third, his teachers are consulted 
about his work habits and attitudes; fourth, he is temporarily placed in 
the orientation class; fifth, careful observation is made of the student, 
including inspection of his cumulative record, available data, etc.; sixth, 
the student is accepted or rejected. 

Two classes with a combined number of six boys were in operation 
in the school last year. At the present time, we have approximately the 
same number of boys. A similar class has been initiated for girls utilizing 
the same educational philosophy. 

Securing employment for the student is a minor facet of our program. 
If a job is absolutely essential to the solution of an individual problem 
or would serve as a stimulating work experience, we will secure employ- 
ment for him. The programs are supervised by Richard O. Roberts, 
Principal, and under the direction of John F. McGeever, Junior Occupa- 
tional Coordinator, a member of the faculty in the guidance department. 


John F. McGeever is the Junior Occupational Coordinator and Richard O. Roberts 
is Principal, both of Miami Springs Junior High School in Miami Springs, Florida. 
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STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


The aim of the Junior Occupational Program of Miami Springs 
Junior High School is three-fold: (1) to identify prospective drop-outs; 
(2) to hold the disinterested student in school as long as possible, at- 
tempting to develop a more acceptable attitude toward society; and (3) 
to prepare the student who lacks academic ability for a useful occupation 
in the event he drops out. 


1. Identifying Potential Drop-outs 


Since young people who drop out of school are not adequately prepared 
to plan a future, compete on the labor market, or in general to join the 
adult world, they should be identified before actually leaving school. We 
have attempted to place our prospective drop-outs in three groups; 
namely, those who (1) lack ability; (2) lack interest, and (3) show 
agressive behavior tendencies. There are general characteristics which 
may help us to identify each type of student. 


Lack of ability—This type of student is sadly neglected. We would 
like to find some place in the educational institution for the student who 
lacks ability and who is eventually going to drop out when he reaches 
sixteen years of age. Identifying characteristics are: slightly low intel- 
ligence quotient, lack of interest in academic work, withdrawal tendencies, 
social maladjustment, extreme shyness and lack of self-confidence, two 


years older than grade group, “social promotion,” and reading below 
mental age. 


Lack of interest—The students in this category may be chronically “out 
of sorts” or unhappy, and they may exhibit signs of tension or anxiety. 
Identifying characteristics are: poor attendance or tardiness record; 
little or no interest in school; not participating in extracurricular activi- 
ties; refusal to participate in gym activities, or to get undressed, stands 
on the sidelines; reading below mental age; failing in school for no ap- 
parent reason; seems more unhappy than most other students; and not 
able financially to do what rest of group does. 


Agressive behavior—Students with agressive behavior stand out in any 
class. They are often easier to identify than other youth with serious 
problems. They are the traditional “problem children.” They have an 
unwholesome attitude toward the teacher, school, and community. 
Identifying characteristics are: resists aggressively the authority of 
teacher or dean; ignored or actively disliked by teachers or pupils; “social 
promotion”; resentful, defiant, rude, sullen, or apt to “sass” adults; 
disrupts class and is difficult to manage; lies frequently and often steals; 
and occasionally is destructive to property. 


2. Experimental Procedures 


A. Assign student to orientation class of films and discussion or per- 
sonal problems and jobs. 
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B. Rearrange class schedule for greater interest in conjunction with 
his aptitudes. 

C. Employ student part-time to eliminate his social, emotional, or 
economic problem and also to give him good work experience. 


ORIENTATION CLASS 

1. Aims and Objectives 

A. Developing intellectual skills and concepts necessary for civic 
competence. 

B. Acquiring a set of values and an ethical system as a guide to 
behavior. 

C. Achieving emotional independence of parents and other adults. 

D. Selecting and preparing for part-time occupation. 
2. Requirements for Admission 

A. Minimum of 14 years of age. 

B. Recommended by home-room or classroom teacher. 

C. Good citizenship grades after admission. 

D. Approval of parents. 


3. Requirements after Securing a Job 
A definite problem during the adolescent period is becoming inde- 
pendent from parental and adult controls. This process of achieving 


emancipation through self-dependence and self-support is known as 
“psychological weaning.” In the orientation class, we assist the psychologi- 
cal weaning process by means of: 

A. A personal bank account, started three weeks after securing a job, 
and checked monthly by the job coordinator. 

B. Outlining individual budget procedures, money disbursements vary 
with the individual. 

C. A report card conference held every six-weeks grading period with 
the job coordinator. 

D. Personality development is aided by showing students how to 
improve their ability to get along with people. 

E. Discussion of personal limitations such as (1) purchase of auto- 
mobile not permitted, and (2) money obtained cannot be used for 
upkeep of family car. 

Job procurement for our students is an instrument of therapy in many 
ways. It gives him status and prestige. It gives him a certain degree of 
financial security and self-support by suppling lunch money, clothes, 
date money, etc. A more personal relationship with his family may result 
because of this emancipation process. He may have less need to be hostile 
and aggressive if he understands himself and his relation to others. He 
begins to understand the correlation between education and earning 


power. 
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4. Method of Selecting a Student for a Job 

Through the medium of the Little School at Miami Springs Junior 
High School, we have a daily opportunity in our guidance conferences 
for administrators, teachers, and the job coordinator to discuss individual 
students and what the best approach may be to solve their problem. Our 
faculty is the heart of our occupational program. Their appraisal of a 
student is the most essential factor in predicting job success. We have 
found that the pattern a student follows at school is similar to the pattern 
he follows on the job. Where his academic ability is low, we rely on the 
summaries of the shop, arts, crafts, and physical education departments. 

Observation is one of our basic techniques because we feel that know- 
ing your students is a first responsibility of predicting success (as well 
as determining what the student's actual need or problem may be). 
Behavior is a reflection of personality and everything observed by our 
faculty regarding a student is very important to our selection. Blending 
the personality of the student and the employer as much as possible is 
desirable. 

If we feel a job is necessary to solve a student's problem we select one 
or two of his teachers to develop a personal interest in the boy by letting 
him know they are helping him get a job through the program. We 
believe that, if a student feels he has several instructors working in his 
behalf, he develops a more wholesome attitude toward school. The job 
coordinator visits all employers and inspects the prospective job environ- 
ment before selecting a student for the job. After the student begins to 
work, the job coordinator visits the employer once a week to inquire 
about the student employee and what further training he may be given 
to improve his working habits and citizenship. 


5. Outline of Course of Study 

A. Movies: guidance films 

B. Field trips: banks, industries 

C. Group discussions of: etiquette—business and social, businesses, 
occupational interests and hobbies, getting along with people, Speech 
and English—grammar, letter writing—, grooming, clothes, Budget—spend- 
ing, saving—, income tax—students prepare own forms—, banking, and 
dating. 

Our group discussions have both a diagnostic and therapeutic value. 
They are a dynamic way of understanding the student. Inner conflicts 
and tension may be reduced by the opportunity to talk it out. Negative 
feelings may be accepted and clarified. Positive relationships may be 
recognized and reinforced. Insights may be developed. Plans for action 
may be initiated and followed through. A satisfying human relationship 
may develop between the student and job coordinator. There is no sub- 
stitute for the personal touch as a means for discovering motives and 
awakening new purposes. Through the orientation class; a warmth of 
relationship is achieved because the students are encouraged to talk it 
out among themselves and with an understanding adult. 
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6. Follow-up Study 

At the end of a school year, the Junior Occupational Program of 
Miami Springs Junior High School discloses the following: 

A. Efforts to solve the drop-out problem have encompassed forty- 
seven boys. It is interesting to note that eleven of the students in the 
orientation class needed job therapy to solve their problems. All of the 
eleven receiving jobs were graduated from junior high school and con- 
tinued in their jobs during the summer months and fall. One enlisted 
in the Navy and ten matriculated at various senior high schools in the 
area (Hialeah, Miami Jackson, and Miami Senior High Schools). One 
quit school, but is still on his job. Nine boys are still on their same jobs 
and attending school. 

B. Before the orientation program, we were sending boys out without 
any selection or preparation, but they were not too successful on the job. 
Some of our boys were fired from their jobs. Some didn’t even show up 
for work. Their experiences became excellent material for the class. 

C. Some of the boys who were in the program, but did not receive 
jobs, were graduated from Miami Springs Junior High School, matricu- 
lated at a senior high school in the area, and have recently dropped out 
of senior high school. None of them quit for jobs. It seems that a guidance 
liaison between junior and senior high school is essential for the drop-out 
student. 

D. The employer's position must be taken into consideration by the 
school. 

E. A student should be well-trained, hand-picked, and the job co- 
ordinator should be sure that the youth is ready to accept employment 
responsibility. Employers seem unwilling to cooperate with the program 
unless they receive capable students. 

F. Some of the causes for discharge by the employer are immaturity 
(playing around), lack of responsibility, loafing, and insubordination. 





FILM ON PUPIL TRANSPORTATION 


A public service sound slidefilm, describing the vital considerations for safe, 
efficient, and economical! pupil transportation, has been released by GMC Truck 
and Coach Division of General Motors. Entitled Points To Consider When 
Buying a School Bus Chassis, the film presents by illustrated slides the im- 
portant factors a board of education should consider when buying any make of 
school bus chassis. The film runs 16 minutes and covers such important points 
as chassis construction, brakes, power, and electrical equipment. It is available 
for showing without charge to boards of education at their convenience. Further 
information on the film may be obtained through the Sales Training Depart- 
ment, GMC Truck and Coach Division, General Motors Corp., 660 South 
Boulevard, E., Pontiac, Michigan; attention James Timmons. 





The Role and Duties of the New 
Guidance Director 


BERNARD A. KAPLAN 


A NEW guidance director is assigned to a school system. What should 
be expected of him? What should the resultant guidance program be 
like? What are the duties and responsibilities of the Director? How should 
he be expected to fit into the over-all pattern of staff relationships and 
assignments? These are questions often posed by administrative and 
guidance personnel alike. The material presented below is based on 
cumulative experience and observation of the author in his work and 
contacts with numerous administrators, counselors, and guidance 
directors. 
GUIDANCE PROGRAM OBJECTIVES AND AIMS 

Before “role” and “duties” of the guidance director are delineated, 
it is prudent to consider objectives, aims, and goals for which the program 
is organized. The first step in this direction is to develop a working 
definition of the term guidance. Guidance in the secondary school can 
be viewed as two-fold: (1) as a process and (2) as a program of services. 


(a) The process: assisting the student to make wise decisions, choices, and 
adjustments in the light of his potentialities and limitations and a realistic 
awareness of the world around him. 

(b) The service: providing information and assistance to students, teachers, 
parents, and administration to facilitate the above process. 


Important to the above is the so called guidance point of view: Each 
student is individually different with his own characteristic and special 
needs, interests, and aspirations. The student's total adjustment is the 
goal. Assisting the student to become independently self-directive is 
another. 

Planning and projection of guidance program objectives, needs, and 
resources are important next steps before considering specifics of the 
guidance director's position. At this point, active administrative participa- 
tion is essential (as it is when any major organizational or developmental 
change in program is contemplated). The appointment of a guidance 
director, in and by itself, is not enough; rather, it is only the first of 
many necessary steps. The administrator and the guidance director should 
as soon as possible sit down together and reach some sort of agreement 
on philosophy, policy, long-range plans, and areas of responsibility. Ques- 
tions such as the following should probably be considered: 


Bernard A. Kaplan is Assistant in Education Guidance in the Bureau of Guidance 
of the State Education Department, Albany, New York. 
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1. What will be the eventual place of the guidance department in the total 
educational picture? What will be its relationship to the curriculum, to the 
administration, to other services provided by the school, to the elementary and/or 
feeder schools? 

2. What role will the faculty play in the provision of guidance services? 

3. What will be the actual scope—breadth and depth—of guidance services? 
What will be the guidance department's relation to pupil personnel records 
and the standardized testing program? What will be the functional and the 
eventual role of the guidance director? 

4. What services should the guidance department furnish students, parents, 
teachers, administration, and community? 

5. What personel will probably be required eventually to staff the depart- 
ment and what will be the area of responsibility of each? 

6. What facilities, materials, supplies, clerical assistance, etc. are necessary 
to the proper functioning of the program? 


A tentative time table, blue-printing year by year steps and objectives 
and encompassing services and activities proposed in consideration of 
the above questions, is a helpful device in this planning and projection 
phase. After long-range goals have been established, planning should 
then logically shift in focus to the ensuing year’s activities and aims. 
Short-term objectives should consider such questions as these: What 
guidance activities will be planned for introduction during the year? 
How much attention and time will be directed to the organizational 
aspects of the program and how much to the service aspects? If one or 


two large projects and two or three supportive activities are scheduled, 
this will probably suffice. A major project, for example, might be promot- 
ing teacher concept and understanding of the guidance program; and a 
supportive activity could consist of a series of case conferences. 


Tue Direcror’s Jos 


The duties and responsibilities of the director can be arranged into 
five main areas: (1) organization, (2) leadership, (3) coordination 
(4) evaluation and review, and (5) responsibility to administration. 


1. Organization 

The guidance program should be structured in cognizance of the 
purposes and aims for which it was originally organized. The guidance 
concept and point of view discussed above will naturally influence the 
resultant program. Services usually incorporated in most programs in- 
clude the following: 

A. Counseling—wherein a counselor and a student discuss, clarify, and 
evaluate student problems, needs, and plans. Each student in grades 7-12 
should have the opportunity to meet at least once a year (and more if 
requested) with the counselor for confidential conferences. These may 
involve educational, vocational, social, or personal problems or com- 
binations of these. Conferences are also desirable with parents and 
teachers. 
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B. Information about the Student.—In order for counseling to be effec- 
tive, and to help teachers, administrators, and parents better understand 
and assist pupils, information about individual students and student 
groups is needed. The standardized testing programs provides informa- 
tion about the individual and the group. Areas included achievement, 
interest, ability, aptitude, readiness, skill, and personality. Pupil personel 
(cumulative) record. Ideally, is a continuous record, starting in kinder- 
garten, which follows the student through school and from school to 
school, to termination of his high-school career. Its contents are a record 
of his educational, social, and personal growth and performance or 
status at any one time; pertinent and significant information about the 
home, socio-economic conditions, vital statistics, physical development, 
and school attendance; and other data relevant to the student's plans, 
achievements, activities, and adjustment. These include anecdotal records, 
standardized test information; questionnaires; checklists, autobiographies; 
plan sheets, etc. 


C. Informational Services.—To assist students in making wise choices 
and adjustments, a variety of information is needed by all (pupils, 
teachers, administration, parents, and others) concerned. Information 
of this kind is offered and presented in many ways such as orientation and 
articulation; educational planning (high-school program planning, col- 
lege days and visits, scholarships) ; vocational planning (occupational 
file, career days, field trips); social and personal growth (group activities 
and units in the junior and senior high school) ; teachers’ efforts (in the 
classroom—vocational implications, special guidance units and activities, 
work with individual pupils); and utilization of other services and 
agencies (employers, community groups, state employment offices, voca- 
tional rehabilitation, welfare, etc.) . 


D. Other Services.—Other guidance services often include: follow-ups 
of graduates and school leavers, community surveys (industrial, citizen) , 
placement, and referral. 


2. Leadership 

The director should provide all staff members with an interpretation 
of guidance concepts and philosophy. He should see that the program 
develops purposefully in the proper direction and reflects desired quality. 


3. Coordination 

The director should make every effort and take every opportunity to 
attain maximum coordination and integration of guidance activities with 
activities and services available elsewhere in the school. He should be 
interested in establishing good working relationships and communica- 
tions with classroom teachers, the librarian, “feeder” and elementary- 
school personnel and other pupil personnel workers (school nurse- 
teacher, attendance officer, school psychologist, dental hygienist) . 
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4. Evaluation and Review 

The director should ascertain probable success and contribution of 
various program activities, practices, and services. In terms of long-term 
objectives, he should appraise progress and quality and recommend and 
introduce readjustments in plans, goals, and perspective as may be 
necessary. From time to time, long-range objectives and current progress 
should be evaluated jointly by the administrator and director. These 
times should be tentatively scheduled in advance. Qualitative aspects of 
the program should be given very careful consideration. Perhaps after 
such evaluation, original plans and scheduling will need readjustment 
and revision. This is not unusual and is to be expected. 


5. Responsibility to the Administrator 

The director should be expected to provide the administrator with 
data and information about student groups in the school—their achieve- 
ment, ability, aptitude, progress, interests, needs, problems, and progress 
after school. He should keep the administrator informed of all current, 
pertinent guidance activity. Periodically, usually once a year, a written 
report summarizing program developments and effectiveness should be 
submitted. Guidance needs, in terms of professional personnel, clerical 
personnel, equipment, supplies, and space should also be made known 
to the administrator as these become evident. In planning new activities 
or projects, it is good practice first to obtain administrative review and 
sanction. 


ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITIES 


The administrator plays an important role in the ultimate success and 
effectiveness of the guidance program. He, too, has certain areas of 
responsibility, as he does for most aspects of the school system. First, the 
administrator should have a clear concept of guidance objectives. A 
close working relationship with the director is practically an essential. 
He should engage in preliminary planning with the director, wherein 
long-range and short-term objectives are mutually developed and under- 
stood. Channels of communication should be established for rapid and 
direct relay of information. 

A guidance counselor, as a professionally trained person, spends his 
time best at guidance activities. If an inordinate amount of time is spent 
at clerical tasks, guidance quality and output will suffer in direct ratio 
to the amount of curtailed time. On a financial basis alone, this constitutes 
poor return on initial salary investment. Master schedule making, study 
hall supervision, attendance and disciplinary duties, and the like are 
not guidance activities. Should guidance personnel be assigned the re- 
sponsibility for any of these, it should be clearly understood by both 
parties that these are supplementary and not guidance functions. Accord- 
ingly, if assigned, time for these should be provided and ultimate guidance 
aims be scaled down in terms of remaining time available. 
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Usually, the position of guidance director is that of a staff, rather than 
a line officer. When this is the case, it means that the director serves as 
a staff specialist in the school system, making his recommendations 
directly to the chief school officer. His work with other staff members will, 
in the main, be of an advisory, resource or referral nature. Support, 
promotion, and translation of guidance activities must perforce come 
from the administrator. Faculty, parents, students, and community must 
all therein be considered; e.g., in-service training, public relations, and 
mass communications media. This is not to say that the director has 
no function here; he does, but the administrator must first lead the way 
by signifying his support and interest. 

Adequate budgetary provision for guidance needs is another admini- 
strative concern. Facilities important to the effectiveness of the guidance 
program include the guidance office, counseling cubicles, equipment, 
supplies, and materials. The number of counselors on the staff (and the 
attendant pupil—ratio), selection of new guidance personnel—their 
qualifications and certification—are also subject to administrative action 
and review. Is the program to operate on a 10-, I1-, or 12-month basis? 
How much clerical assistance is to be provided? Attendance by guidance 
personnel at conferences and workshops also warrants serious administra- 
tive consideration. 


CONCLUSION 


A good guidance program, effective in terms of breadth and scope, in 
attainment of goals—as well as in acceptance by and in service to students, 
parents, staff, and community—needs time to grow and cannot be rushed 
or pushed into maturity. (A new program may take anywhere from three 
to five years to be fully operative.) It must be remembered on the other 
hand, however, that good programs do not just evolve by themselves; 
planning and direction are elements which must precede and accompany 
program growth and realization. 
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In Lieu of a Special School 


NORNAN SCHACHTER 


g oe realization that troublesome students do not help themselves or 
other pupils in a normal classroom situation brought into existence the 
“No Point Program.” Before too long the program was changed into 
“The Point of Some Return.” The transition from “no point” to one of 
educational direction is instructive and enlighting. It points a significant 
finger toward better school morale and a more tolerable and salutary 
classroom. Above all, it takes care of the lack of a special school in a 
given area. 

The mandatory age cut-off prescribed by the Education Code creates 
a more formidable problem for the junior high school than that of the 
senior high school. In senior high if a student is uncooperative, needle- 
some, and intractable toward school discipline, he is permitted to drop 
out of school. Permission is often prompted by the school. In junior high 
the unwilling and trying student has to wile away everyone's time until 
he is sixteen years of age. He can either be shuffled from one school to 
another on social adjustment or else become involved with the legal 
authorities in such a manner as to be sent to camp or detention home. 
Special schools in certain locales have often taken care of preplexing 
problems. However, when there is no special school available, some proce- 
dure has to be set up and developed into a workable plan. We believe 
we are on the right track and trust we can keep full steam blowing. 

Mr. Wetzel, the principal, outlined the problem and suggested we get 
to work on the dilemma. After a few meetings with the Girls’ Vice- 
Principal, Registrar, and the Counselor, we had a base from which to 
operate and upon which we were able to build. The very first considera- 
tion was to be sure of a person who could follow through and materially 
assist in building the “social adjustment” program within the school. 
We were fortunate in having a most unusual man in Mr. Robert Hunter. 
His understanding and willingness to break ground and dig deep are 
probably the most important phases of the success of the program. Un- 
questionably, the proper method to follow was to prepare the program 
and then select the individual. We knew that without the right person 
we wouldn't have an appropriate program, so we approached the project 
from the illogical end. The results have justified our decision. 

Mr. Hunter and I canvassed several “social adjustments” programs in 
various schools, but decided to change the method of selecting and 
guiding students. Our school had been allotted one teacher above the 
norm, and we intended to use that person strictly for the class. Other 


Norman Schachter is Boys’ Vice Principal in the Robert Fulton Junior High School 
in Van Nuys, California. 
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schools have six teachers doing the work on a period basis. Our belief 
is that one person can do a better job. At the end of last semester we 
went over report cards and records in the office to determine what pupils 
were the most troublesome. Teachers’ referrals and U's in cooperation 
were used as guides. The plan then was to take care of ten to twelve 
intolerable and provoking students on a full-day schedule. Students would 
have been removed from all their classes. They then would have to prove 
themselves in social adjustment before returning to a normal class situa- 
tion. We discarded this viewpoint before we even started. Our reasoning 
was that if a boy had trouble with his English or science teacher, it 
wouldn't be educationally sound to remove him from classes in which he 
adjusted and progressed merely to punish him. We decided to remove him 
only from the classes in which he had difficulty conforming. 

It didn’t work out. Students who disliked certain teachers preferred 
to be removed from the unpleasant situation and sit with Mr. Hunter, 
the social adjustment teacher. They openly admitted it and didn’t attempt 
to adjust in their regularly assigned and programmed class. As a result, 
if we took them from a class upon the request of a teacher, they would 
automatically become part and parcel of Mr. Hunter’s home room. We 
found it advisable that when we removed a student from his troublesome 
class, we also removed him from his nutrition and lunch privileges. This 
was a most effective deterrent as the youngsters ate their snack and lunch 
in Mr. Hunter's room rather than “socializing” in the lunch area. This 
procedure is explained more fully later on in the report. 

When a student is sent to the office as a person who has disturbed and 
disrupted the normal workings of the regular class, he is dealt with in 
the normal administrative fashion. If he continues to disrupt the group 
and doesn’t adjust to any guidance, he is placed in the special adjust- 
ment group. This automatically puts him in the “privileged” home room, 
and also in that room for nutrition and lunch. He continues to go to 
all his other classes, but not to the one in which he has had difficulty. 
He reports to the adjustment class during that period. 

The primary intent of our program is to enable youngsters to utilize 
the entire learning period without constant interruptions by plaguing, 
vexatious, and burdensome pupils. To facilitate an understanding of this 
report we will list the purpose and then show the method of achieving 
this purpose. The results which follow will point out “by-products” which 
have sprung out of the program. These by-products are worth the 
program itself for it clearly delineates the help provided students, teachers, 
administrators, and parents. 


PURPOSE 
To aid and give direction to the emotionally disturbed pupil for ad- 
justment to a normal situation. 
Methods of Achieving (A typical referral and action on any boy sent 
to the office for placement in special class.) 
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1. Boy sent to office for classroom disturbance. 

2. Boy has record showing constant misbehavior in that particular class 
or similar problems in other classes. 

3. Discussion and guidance by vice-principal. At the end of the “therapy,” 
the boy understands that his salvation lies in some other avenue of escape. He 
is reminded that he will be placed in the special opportunities class for read- 
justment and a more careful analysis of his problem. 

4. Student sent to Mr. Hunter, social adjustment teacher, immediately after 
the conference with vice-principal if some of period time is left. 

5. The boy is requested by the adjustment teacher to report to him before 
school to get a check slip for all of his classes throughout the day, including 
home room. This includes reporting and remaining with his problem class for 
the first day. Just getting the slip is a deterrent in behaving that particular day. 

6. The teachers answer the three questions as on the slip below. 





PLEASE READ BEFORE SIGNING 


There are three columns to consider today. Please sign in TWO columns. 


1. This boy did cooperate. Either yes or no in this column. 

2. Please take him out for .... days. Please put the number of days the boy 
should be removed. Also, a reason for removal should be given. 

3. Release from social adjustment. If you feel that this boy can make good without 
constant check, mark this column. Either yes or no in this column. 


Be sure you sign in TWO columns. This is not work habits. This is for cooperation ONLY. 


..from R. Hunter 





Take Out Signature 
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If a teacher checks item 2, he is supposed to list reasons. The social adjust- 
ment teacher then calls the student's home and solicits assistance from the 
parents. A parent contact is always made at this stage of development. 

7. If the teacher indicates the boy is to be removed from his class, he is 
taken out of any class so indicated for the number of days ear-marked. This 
check slip automatically removes the boy from his home room and places him 
in the social adjustment teacher's home room. 

8. If it is indicated that a boy is to be removed from a class, he forfeits 
his nutrition and lunch area privileges. He has both lunch and nutrition with 
the social adjustment teacher in the teacher's room. 

9. If a boy has shown a weakness in some classes as indicated by markings 
of “fair,” “good today only,” “improving,” or “could do better,” he takes a slip 
(Form B) to those classes for a daily check. He remains in that class, however. 





did cooperate today. 


Please take him out of my class for . 


SIGNATURE 


If you want him taken out, please indicate some ways in which this boy does not 
cooperate. 











10. Teachers may indicate on Form B that the boy should be removed for 
a number of days as the boy hasn’t shown a decided improvement since the 
first marking on Form A. 


11. Every boy who had been assigned to the social adjustment class during 
the week takes a weekly check on Friday around to the various teachers. Boys 
can only be released from the program after a careful check of Friday's check 
sheets. 


12. When a boy is released from the program, he is returned to his regular 
home room and regularly assigned classes. He is also afforded the opportunity 
of “socializing” in the lunch area. 

13. If a boy is sent to the office for any violation in classroom procedure, he 
may be assigned to social adjustment again. 


By-Products (Evolved from placement in social adjustment.) 

1. It partially takes care of the lack of a special school in immediate area. 

2. It permits other students who are desirous of learning the opportunity 
to listen and work without disruptive influences. 

3. It gives disturbed pupils the feeling of security through constant solicitude 
for what they do, even if it is out of line with the rest of the group. Daily or 
periodic checking by the vice-principal with the social adjustment class makes 
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the youngster feel as if people are aware of him—even if we stretch a point 
and consider a teacher and vice-president people. This is done during the 
nutrition and lunch period and always done on a most informal basis. A large 
amount of “kidding” is done at this time and a most wholesome attitude is 
fostered and developed. 

4. It enables teachers to conduct class without stopping to correct unsocial 
behavior by the ever-present irksome boy. It allows a definite continuity of 
instruction. 

5. It assists teachers by giving them a rest by removing troublesome pupils 
from class. By a rest it is meant more time spent in preparing lessons without 
the thought of fighting a problem in class. 

6. Teachers are made aware that disturbed students can be helped through 
more individual guidance. Teachers are aided in evaluating because they have to 
judge the “problem” daily on check sheets. It alerts them in becoming more 
discerning as to reasons for misconduct by certain individuals. 

7. It aids the administration in helping new teachers plan their lessons and 
forewarns of potential “problems” in their classes. Mr. Hunter, the social ad- 
justment teacher, works with the new teachers who have had discipline trouble 
and have requested a student be removed from the class. He assists in the 
preparation of lesson plans to meet the needs of this type of student. This is 
done informally at nutrition and lunch. He demonstrates and gives graphic 
hints on techniques to illustrate how to keep interest moving in the classroom. 

8. It focuses the attention of all teachers on possible trying students within 
their own respective classes. This is accomplished by a student who misbehaves 
in one class having to take his check sheet to all of his teachers. This enables 
the teachers to find out what students are having trouble with other teachers and 
who are capable of becoming problems within any group at any time. 

9. It has provided considerable help in a more uniformed method of grading 
cooperation and work habits on the part of teachers. 

10. Teachers are more apt to keep detailed behavior records on students 
because they are asked to evaluate these problem boys although they hadn't 
sent them to the office for guidance and treatment. 

11. It reveals to new teachers, as well as the more experienced ones, that 
social behavior is as much a part of the school program as scholastic achieve- 
ment, especially at the junior high level. It has made our school social adjustment 
conscious and has helped tremendously the feeling of belonging and fitting into 
normal situations both on the part of students and teachers. 

12. It cuts down the tardy situation and truancy on these problem cases. 
These youngsters are checked in all their classes to see if they arrive and leave 
on time. If not, they are “permitted” to remain in social adjustment for a longer 
period of time and to eat their lunch in the classroom. 

13. It automatically sets up a closer tie with the parents as a phone call 
from the social adjustment teacher brings out an awareness of the problem. 
It is probably the first time these parents, or a fair percentage of them, are 
asked to work hand in hand and to walk step by step with some teacher on their 
child’s problem. 


EVALUATION 


A true evaluation of the program should consist of the feelings and 
suggestions from all parties concerned. lt is unwise and impractical to 
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attempt to receive any commentary from the “chosen” few. Their con- 
formity to the group is indicative of the success of the project as far as 
they are concerned. However, some consensus from students is in 
order. This was received in a discussion by the detention teacher 
in her after-school opportunities class for boys assigned for other problems 
than classroom disturbances. Their remark is concise and explains more 
than adequately their feelings. It was, “Those knuckleheads are really 
getting the word and everyone knows what the score is now”. 

The comments of parents contacted have been most favorable and 
without a dissenting note. Especially commendatory have been the re- 
marks of parents whose youngsters are now afforded the opportunity to 
take advantage of a full period of instruction. However, teacher evalua- 
tion is possible and was conducted on a questionnaire basis (Form C) . 
Their replies have been overwhelming in their blessings. Seventy-six out 
of eighty-five members of the faculty replied to the questionnaire. All 
but three encouraged and were encouraged by the program. Questions 
4 and 5 of the survey afforded teachers the opportunity to express them- 
selves. A sampling of their remarks will illustrate what our staff thinks 
of the project. 





TO: Att TEACHERS 

FROM: R. Hunter 

Please answer the following questions which deal with the social adjustment program. 
Return this sheet to Mr. Hunter's mail box as soon as possible. 

1. Did the program help your classes? 


2. If an extra teacher is made available, would you like to see the program con- 
tinued next semester? 


. If teacher time is not made available, would the program still be worth while? 
. Do you believe that the program has a good effect on boy students in school? 


. ComMeENTs: No signature is necessary. 











Question: Do you believe the program has a good effect on boy students in school? 
Sample Answer: (No signature was necessary on these comments.) 

(a) “Yes It’s a wonderful out for us, because the boys know there is a 
place waiting for them. I can see improvement easily since some boys said, ‘I 
might not be in class for awhile’. Immediate reform. He becomes the quiet type 
for a few days.” 
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(b) “It did have an effect on Frankie S.—and if it did on him, it would on 
the school.” 

(c) “Yes, insofar as it is another lever with which to motivate them.” 

(d) “An ingenious way of producing model citizens.” 

(e) “Yes. It quiets them down and has improved conduct problems during 
lunch periods.” 

(f) “Unbelievably so. When given proper disapproval, some of the boys 
improve. My pupils feel it is worth while.” 

(g) “Don’t want to take time to worry about the students. I do know it 
has made my load easier.” 

(h) “Yes. Both on boys involved and as a deterrent to others.” 

(i) “They now come to class acting like gentlemen.” 

(j) “With the association I have had with it, it’s real good.” 

(k) “Yes. It scares them to death.” 


Here are some typical replies to question 5 which asked for comments. 


1. I think the program has resulted in correcting behavior problems I 
considered hopeless. 

2. Lunch and nutrition restrictions seem to be most feared by “borderline 
boys. Excellent program, but could “Did He Cooperate?” forms be passed 
through teachers’ boxes rather than by students. 

3. This program has unquestionably helped us in classroom. Just one person 
from my classes has been actually assigned, but this had an electric effect on 
potential trouble makers. 

4. The program would be more effective if the boys who were in this class 
were denied all group activities. 

5. I used it only in the rare cases, but the effect on other students was a 
real help. Students who went to social adjustment returned after a few days and 
settled down to business very quickly. 

6. It served a two-fold purpose—(a) got rid of the real trouble makers and, 
(b) acted as a threat to those who didn’t want to get in and kept them in good 
behavior. 

7. Actually, I think one of the major benefits is in removing some of the 
bad actors from lunch and nutrition area. 

8. I feel that it takes too long to get a boy in social adjustment. 

9. Didn't need it this year—but surely could have used it last year. 

10. Although signing forms is a darn nuisance, the daily report has been 
good for their souls—if any. If no souls, then behavior in class. 


ADMINISTRATION'S EVALUATION 


It is the shared feeling on the part of the teachers and administrators 
that a program of this type is most beneficial to all students. For disturbed 
pupils, it offers a secured feeling in that there is the constant supervision 
and check to see how they adjust. For normal students, it affords the 
opportunity to get instruction without continuous interruptions by the 
emotionally disturbed youngsters. For teachers, it enables them to conduct 
class without too much time devoted from their teaching to correct and 
placate troublesome students. For administrators, the program partially 
takes the place of a special school. 
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A program of this type allows for the handling of more disturbed boys 
than a program of ten to fifteen in the class all the time. The latter is 
one of punishment and isolation from a normal learning situation. The 
former is educationally sound and permits students to feel that their 
conduct or assignment is dependent upon their own actions. 

Another area to be probed, perhaps, is the one relating to students 
who misbehave socially and do not conform to regulations outside of the 
immediate classroom but within school. Items like smoking on school 
grounds, fights, “dirty” pictures, knives, truancies, and other serious 
behavior problems should also be considered. However, it is felt that 
those items are not the same as classroom disturbances. We were only 
concerned with classroom problems and set up the class accordingly. We 
didn’t place anyone in the class unless they disturbed the normal teaching 
situation. If a person didn’t bring material or homework to class, it was 
handled in another manner. If a boy slept in class and didn’t bother 
anyone, he was not assigned to our special group. However, if the sleeping 
boy fell out of his chair and bothered the group, we felt that he was 
eligible for our direct guidance from the adjustment teacher. In other 
words, if he annoyed the group and prevented teaching, he was placed 
into our category of social adjustment. 

During the first fourteen weeks of a semester, ninety-seven boys have 
been processed through the program. Only two boys were ever out of 
four classes at one time. The remainder of the day was spent in their 
regularly assigned classes. On the average it was one period per boy. 
The factor which kept many of them from acting up again in class was a 
constant check of behavior in all their classes as indicated by the check 
sheet. 

When the program had been set up with the thought of ten to twelve 
boys removed from normal classes and made to sit in an abnormal situa- 
tion all day, we had decided on certain boys. Of this group only one is 
still in the program on a single period basis. The others have been re- 
leased from the program completely and now are happy and fun-loving 
youngsters talking their teachers out of returning them to social adjust- 
ment. However, two boys who had been added to the program during the 
semester and had been released were returned for further assistance. 
These boys were back for one period each and are now permitted to roam 
with their rightful group. The figure to remember is that ninety-four 
boys have been helped and are now adjusted youngsters with happier 
teachers. 

At a meeting of the “minds” in the office recently, some teacher asked 
which we considered to be the most important factor in the success of 
the program—special teacher, faculty, or administration. The only reply 
I could think of was to ask, “Which is the most important leg of a three- 


legged stool?” 





A Comparison of Eighth Grade and 
High School Graduation Records 


H. L. KOHN 


4 pon study is an outgrawth of a desire to see whether an educational 
practice of promotions based on potentialities of youth resulted in more 
of our school’s eighth-grade graduates completing one of the several 
curricula offered by the McKeesport, Pennsylvania, High School. Our 
elementary school serves a school population in a low socio-economic area 
and has had two principles since 1940. The study includes all eighth- 
grade groups in the ten-year span from 1942-43 through 1951-52. The 
change in school principals came at the end of the school year 1947-1948. 


The study was made by listing the ages and scholastic ratings of the 
eighth-grade pupils who had been graduated from the Walnut Street 
Elementary School. These lists were compared with the McKeesport 
High School graduation lists as to the courses completed by the pupils 
and, if any, honors achieved by the same high-school graduates. 

The data reveal that, in the ten-year period, 388 of the 814 eighth-grade 
graduates finished a four-year course in McKeesport High School. The 
over-all average, 47.7 per cent, was exceeded only once prior to the 1948-49 
school year and three times since 1948-49. Table I reveals that the trend 
has been toward a greater percentage of high-school graduates. 


TABLE I.—Relationship of High-School Graduates to Eighth-Grade Graduates 





No. No. 
of 8th Who Graduated 
S8th-Grade School Year Graders H. S. Per Cent 





1942-43. 
1943-44...... 
1944-45...... 
1945-46.... 
1946-47... 
1947-48... 
1948-49. ... 
1949-50... 
1950-51. 
1951-52 


Silsbee Aoawavwa 


Torats 





H. L. Kohn is Principal of the Walnut Street Elementary School, McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania. 
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The 388 graduates in the ten-year span represented an equal division 
between the sexes, 194 each. The data revealed further that the age of 
pupils finishing the eighth-grade was more important than the grade 
average as a factor in determining whether the pupil would finish high 
school. Of the 814 children, 149, or 18.3 per cent, had attained the age 
of 15.1 years or more when they were promoted from the eighth-grade. 
Only 13 of the 149, or 8.7 per cent, finished high school as compared to 
375 graduates or 56.4 per cent of the 665 children who had not attained 
their 15th birthday before eighth-grade graduation. The information is 
presented in Table II. 


TABLE II.—Distribution of Age Groups and Number of Graduates from Each Age Group 





13.0- 13.6- 14.1- 146- 15.1- 156- 16.1- 16.6- 





Year 13.5 140 145 15.0 15.5 16.0 165 7.0 17+ 
nS 2. dui» win’ 06 7 45 30 24 9 7 4 3 2 
1943-44...... Bt 5 39 24 21 12 7 2 4 2 
a . 10 45 15 16 12 5 4 1 0 
i bn dw bb lgn ss) 37 22 n 4 6 2 0 1 
RR Sr re 2 36 14 8 5 2 1 1 0 
RS oc i.5 os owas onde 9 24 13 7 3 » 2 2 1 
1948-49........ 5 20 17 11 4 3 1 2 0 
1949-50...... niin 1 26 12 10 5 6 1 0 0 
0 ee 6 21 18 3 2 2 2 1 1 
| ae 5 28 9 4 1 3 2 0 1 

Torats..... fe atin 58 321 174 112 57 49 21 14 ® 
H. S. Grads... : 40 200 93 42 6 6 1 0 0 
ae ....68.9 62.3 53.4 37.5 10.3 12.3 4.8 0 0 





A further breakdown of the data shows the distribution of the achieve- 
ment records according to the age groups of the eighth-grade pupils and 
the number of each group to graduate from high school. The record 
reveals that from the “above average” group, 104 of the 122, or 85.2 per 
cent, completed a course in McKeesport High School; whereas, only 36 
of the 176, or 20.5 per cent, of the “below average” children completed 
high school. Of the 36 who did graduate, 30 were under the age of 15.1 
when they entered high school. 


The effect of the flexible promotional policy is further evidenced by 
the fact that whereas 60 of the 176, or 34.1 per cent, “below average” 
eighth-grade graduates left Walnut Street Elementary School after 
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TABLE III.—Relationship Between Age Groups, Grade Achievements, and High- 
School Graduation 








Below H. S. H. S. Above H. S. 

Age Average Grads. Average Grads. Average Grads. 
13.0-13.5 8 0 34 24 16 16 
13.6-14.0 33 18 227 131 59 53 
14.1-14.5 25 6 117 60 32 27 
14.6-15.0. 29 8 73 26 10 8 
15.1-15.5 22 1 32 5 3 0 
15.6-16.0 26 3 21 3 2 0 
16.1-16.5. 14 0 7 1 0 0 
16.6-17.0...... 12 0 2 0 0 0 
Above 7 0 1 0 0 0 
TorTats... vin ects 36 514 250 122 104 





1948-49, twenty of the thirty-six high-school graduates, or 55.6 per cent, 
have come from the groups after 1948-49. Table IV reveals the trend. 

A comparison of the records shows that the academic requirements for 
eighth-grade graduation were not lowered. The eighth-grade graduates 
were successful in all high-school curricula. The vocational course, pre- 


TABLE IV.—Relationship Between Grade Achievement and High-School Graduation 
Arranged Chronologically 














Below Average Average Above Average 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
In Finished In Finished In Finished 
Year 8th Gr. H.S. 8th Gr. H.S. 8h Gr. H.S. 
1942-43 Keds ewe 28 2 81 31 22 16 
1943-44 ; 19 0 75 34 21 20 
1944-45 , reed 15 1 85 38 8 7 
1945-46... ie ot 20 4 53 22 15 13 
1946-47. ; Sao 14 5 48 29 8 7 
1947-48. ... ‘ , 20 4 43 23 6 4 
1948-49... . . 19 5 36 19 8 6 
Peg 18 7 30 18 13 8 
a a ae nee 12 4 26 11 18 16 
ER ae 11 4 33 24 9 6 
ERR 176 36 510 249 128 103 





dominately for boys, was completed by 91 boys, while the college prepara- 
tory course was completed by 81 boys and girls. The next Table shows 
the curriculum completed and the eighth-grade achievement records of 
those completing the courses. 
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TABLE V.—Comparison of Curriculum and Eigth-Grade Academic Record of High- 
School Graduates 





8th Grade Achievement 
No.of — —__—_————————-__ HS 
H. S. Below Above Honors 

Curriculum Graduates Average Average Average Achieved 


Vocational. , 4 91 14 68 9 10 
RK. dw dc ovectass 81 2 26 53 49 
Academic iwes clita 80 10 60 10 8 
tire ein kale Gis: oe 63 5 47 11 

Commercial scenes 56 0 37 19 23 
Distributive Ed 1 6 2 1 
Beauty Culture. . oe 2 6 0 0 





| Ee "pea 34 § 95 





SUMMARY 


The comparisons show that not only has the flexible promotional 
policy been effective in getting more eighth-grade graduates into high 
school at an earlier age, but also that the standards of the Walnut Street 
Elementary School were not lowered by the practice. The records show 
that not only did those who achieved “average” and/or “above average” 
records in the eighth-grade achieve well in high school, irrespective of 
the chosen curriculum, but also that more “below average” children were 
successfully pursuing the high-school courses. 





BOLD JOURNEY 


Bold Journey is a weekly, after school, half-hour documentary film series 
presented by the Ralston Purina Company over the American Broadcasting 
Company Television Network. This series, presented during the school year 
for family viewing, had broad general interest and is suitable for young viewers 
of many age levels as well as adults. The series will deal with such areas as 
social studies, contemporary problems, economics, geography, history, sociology, 
general science, etc. Some of the program already presented this school year 
were “Flight of the Blue Bird,” “The Joke at Big Bat Cave,” and “Under 
Western Skies.” 

As a service to schools and to implement the use of Bold Journey as a teach- 
ing aid, teachers guides are available for distribution to selected teachers. 
These guides are made available without charge and are sent approximately 
two weeks before the program is scheduled. Guides are being planned for all 
programs scheduled during the 1957-58 school year. For full particulars about 
these TV programs, write to Ralston TV-Education Department, Post Office 
Box 339, Radio City, Station, New York 19, New York. 





A Spring Sequence in Guidance 
KENNETH L. FISH 


Most school administrators are interested in having students select 
their courses for the next academic year, not just as things in themselves, 
but as part of a pattern which fits important life goals and plans. We 
felt that our program at the Madrid Dependents’ High School (last year) 
contributed greatly to this aim, without undue effort on the part of the 
administration, guidance counselor, or home-room teachers. 


Like most schools, ours has a testing program, a parent-teacher group, 
some community resources, and an interest in helping students to make 
good educational and vocational choices. We decided to arrange some 
of these in a sequence which would fit the needs of our school program 
in leading up to spring registration, and to come at a time of year when 
students are more than usually aware of planning for the future. We also 
felt it important that each part of this program should provide our stu- 
dents with information that would be useful in understanding the next 
part, and leave them with unanswered questions which would motivate 
them to participate intensely in it. We arrived at these objectives to be 
satished by our program: 


1. To consider the importance of making good decisions about careers, 
and to understand some of the factors involved. 

2. To alert parents to their responsibilities in providing career guidance, 
and give them some fundamental guidance concepts. 

3. To consider some of the pros and cons of further education, the variety 
of educational opportunities, preliminary steps to be taken while still in high 
school, and sources of further information. 

4. To understand ones own interests, abilities, and aptitudes, and their 
implications for occupational choice. 

5. To obtain specific firsthand information about jobs. 

6. To make decisions about course selection for the following school year 
which are consonant with vocational goals and with the potential of the 
individual student. 


During the spring of each school year, as the members of the senior 
class are discussing their plans, some bring news of favorable action on 
their college applications, others announce their enlistment in the armed 
services, and others tell of interviews in nearby manufacturing plants. 
This under-current of planning for the future filters down to younger 
brothers and sisters and friends in the lower classes, especially if the school 


Kenneth L. Fish is Principal of the Madrid Dependents Junior-Senior High School 
in Madrid, Spain. 
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is a small one so that there is much communication among students 
irrespective of class or age level. It seemed wise to take advantage of this 
situation and plan a guidance program at this time of year. This was our 
program. 

First week of April—Assemblies on “Choosing a Career.” These were 
identical programs, but the student body was divided into groups of 50 
or 60 so that there was an opportunity for the students to ask questions. 
The program consisted of talks by the principal on the importance of 
sound occupational choice, the importance of thinking about this early 
in one's high-school career, the way in which occupations might be 
grouped both according to interest-type and ability level’ and the implica- 
tions of this for discovering one’s own interests and aptitudes. This was 
illustrated by a filmstrip. 


Second week of April—A PTA meeting on the topic, “The Role of the 
Home in Vocational Guidance.” The program material which we chose 
was a panel consisting of the mother of a college-bound senior girl, the 
father of a freshman boy, a counselor from the civilian personnel office, 
a military officer whose position was analogous to that of an employer in 
civilian life, the school guidance specialist, the high-school principal, and 
a moderator. Although the panel was not rehearsed, its members were 
“primed” so that certain points which the school considered important 
would be made. 


Third week in April—An assembly for grades 10, 11, and 12 only on 
“Making Plans for College.” This was admittedly too late to do much 
good for any of the twelfth-grade students, but we felt that their com- 
ments during the question period would help to make the discussion 
more real and immediate for the underclassmen. The assembly consisted 
of a talk by the guidance specialist, followed by questions. It dealt with 
college entrance requirements and the importance of maintaining good 
high-school grades, of financing one’s college education, and of selecting 
a college. These were a lot of points to cover in one assembly. For this 
reason, the speaker stressed what reference materials were available for 
follow-up study, and that the door to his office was open for further dis- 
cussion of questions that this talk might stimulate. 


Fourth week in April—A special home-room period devoted to “Prepar- 
ing for Career Day.” The home-room teacher's job in this was to explain 
the nature of the coming career day, and to have students decide which 
of the various career-day speakers they wished to hear. In doing this, 
reference again was made to the scheme of occupations arranged accord- 
ing to interest and ability level by Brewer and Landy! and mimeographed 
copies of an adaptation of a chart depicting this were given to the 
students. (See chart below.) 


‘Brewer, John M., and Landy, Edward. Occupations Today. New York: Ginn and Company. 
1949. 
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After discussing which speakers to hear, in terms of the chart, students 
began asking themselves. “Which interest field do I fit into?” “What are 
my real aptitudes?” “How much ability do I have?” Some of these ques- 
tions could be answered by referring to Interest Inventory Profiles for 
each of the students, but most of them were sent to the guidance 
counselor, who had a busy week with interviews in which he interpreted 
test-results which he had on file. 


First week in May—the Career Day. In planning our career day, we 
thought it important that each student hear only speakers in which he 
had a real interest, and that the groups be small enough for successful 
question periods. To accomplish this, we arranged, according to interest- 
field, the 24 speakers whom we had invited (first having polled the stu- 
dents as to the jobs about which they would like to have more informa- 
tion) . According to our scheduling, if a student were interested in the 
group of jobs called “humane” or “social service,” he could hear each 
speaker on jobs from this group, for they would follow one after another, 
for forty-five minute periods, all day. On the other hand, he would not 
be able to hear the speakers on “mechanical-scientific,” as these would 
also be going on all day in another classroom. This resulted in very few 
conflicts, for students found that their job-interests did remain within 
one interest-field for the most part. Students assumed much of the re- 
sponsibility for this career day. One student was chosen as host for each 
speaker; he met the guest speaker in the school office, conducted him to 
the classroom in which he was to speak, introduced him, and, after he 
had finished his talk, started the question period. 


You do not need to be in a city to have a career day. In rural com- 
munities, business in neighboring towns are often glad to send qualified 
people to speak at career days. In the overseas military station where 
our school was located, we found accountants, nurses, engineers, and 
even a retailer in the person of the Post Exchange manager, all willing 
to cooperate in our program. 


Second week in May—Home-rooms guidance sessions to help students 
with course planning for next year. In these, the teacher discussed the 
nature of courses that students might be interested in electing for the 
following year, and their bearing upon various occupations. Here again, 
this home-room program did not answer all the questions; however, it 
provided some needed information and suggested where students should 
go for more complete information. 


Third week in May—Screening tests for specialized subjects. All stu- 
dents considering enrolling in Algebra I were required to take an aptitude 
test, and were advised of their standing on it. We felt it an unjustified 
infringement upon the freedom of choice of the student and his parents 
to prohibit taking algebra, even if he got a low test score. However, those 
below a certain cutting point were advised against it until they got a 
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better grasp of mathematics fundamentals. If the student persisted, his 
parents were told that if he elected the course, it would be against the 
school’s recommendation. 

Placement tests were unnecessary for eighth-grade students who wished 
to elect high-school Spanish, for owing to our location in Spain, all 
junior high-students students studied Spanish. Many had such proficiency 
that they could successfully do the work of Spanish II. 


Fourth week in May—Now that students had been exposed to all the 
foregoing cycle, they were ready for pre-registration. 

From the keen interest that students displayed in the educational and 
vocational plans as this program progressed and from the expressions of 
parental approval, we felt that it was extremely successful. Each phase 
of this program appeared to have far more value for being part of a 
sequence than it would have had as an isolated fragment, however well- 
planned. 





TEACHERS SPEND SUMMER IN INDUSTRY 


Last summer, at Du Pont plants and laboratories in 13 states, nearly three 
score high-school teachers and college professors worked at a wide variety of 
jobs. Many filled in for vacationing employees, others assisted on short-term 
projects where additional personnel was needed for a limited time. By supple- 
menting their incomes, these teachers were encouraged to remain in their pro- 
fession despite greater financial attractions to be found elsewhere. Salaries 
paid for the summer work approximated, on a monthly basis, their academic 
salaries. In this way, Du Pont and other companies helped to solve one of the 
nation’s gravest problems—a shortage of teachers. The men and women thus 
employed gained experiences and a knowledge of industry they feel can help 
them immeasurably in their task of preparing students for jobs in industry and 
education. 

Most of the 43 high-school teachers were science and mathematics instructors, 
a few were in non-technical fields, ranging from music to government and 
economics. Four principals and a football coach were included in the group. 
Nearly all were from small or moderate-sized schools. 


All participants in Du Pont’s summer employment program for teachers 
receive some degree of orientation just prior to, or during, the first days on 
the job. The engineering department, which regularly employs more under this 
program than any other department, offered a formal orientation “course” 
to the group. Engineering supervisors who work with the summer employees 
start planning early in April to see that these people will be assigned to ap- 
propriate jobs, be kept busy, and rotated in sufficient degree to keep them from 
getting stale on the job. All departments make a special effort to get a fair 
and frank job appraisal from the summer employees. One Du Pont supervisor 
who has worked with these groups for several years said, “Through a thorough 
job evaluation at the end of each summer’s experience we find that the teachers 
are able to make a real contribution to their satisfaction as well as ours.” 





An Experiment in Student Self-Discipline 


RALPH SCHRODER 


Many junior and senior high schools today are faced with mounting 
problems of discipline, much of the trouble apparently stemming from 
rebellion to adult authority. While the difficulty is not new, the viscious- 
ness of the young rowdy and his gang seems more pronounced than 
formerly and the adult means of coping with the situations less effective. 
The principle of group pressure in the senior high school may prove a 
determent where adult authority fails. 

San Benito County High School, located in Hollister, has experimented 
with some success in the group pressure method of student self-discipline. 
While Hollister is unique in that it is isolated from main arteries of 
travel and has so far not been heavily molested by the really viscious 
characters found nearer the large cities, the experiment may prove worth 
attempting in other communities. Some four years ago, the Associated 
Boy Students, an organization of the student body paralleling the Girls’ 
League, established an all-boy council of seven members to handle male 
discipline problems arising on the school campus at noon and brunch. 
After making the usual errors in the attempt at establishing basic con- 
cepts and procedures in the solution of discipline problems, some funda- 
mental policies were found to be of considerable value. 

1. The power of group pressure must be a product of a healthy school 
spirit. Such a spirit must emanate by example in self-restraint from the 
top administrator down through the teachers to the youngest student. 
Boys on the council must consistently demonstrate strength of character. 
They should be the leaders of the school and should be either elected or 
appointed through some process by which both advisers and boys of the 
student body have a voice. The dignity of the individual must in all 
proceedings of the council be reflected as a basic democratic principle. 
At all times, the individual student must be considered worthy of the 
privilege of self-government until he proves otherwise. Such a concept 
will show in the decisions of the boys’ council in the same ratio as re- 
flected by the administration and the teachers. 

The boys of the school must be impressed with the idea that the free- 
dom of self-government imposes certain restrictions. The choice of self- 
government is theirs, but it must be government and not chaos. The 
purpose of the boys’ council is to win respect on the part of the uncoopera- 
tive element found in every school student body, for the restrictions 


Ralph Schroder is President of the Faculty Club and Head of the Mathematics De- 
partment of the San Benito County High School and Junior College in Hollister, 
California. 
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imposed by self-government. This is a difficult task and its achievement 
is a complimentary reflection of democratic, educational leadership. 

2. The students must be guided by adults in adopting desirable basic 
principles of behavior. A “Code of Conduct” is a great asset to the control 
of discipline and the establishment of a pattern of acceptable student 
social conduct. Each year, the leaders of the boys organization of the 
school and the boys on the council should review and discuss their “Code 
of Conduct.” The code should be read before all the boys of the organiza- 
tion as its presentation is the best means of bringing boys of the school 
face to face with accepted social behavior. In addition, a copy of the 
“Code of Conduct” should be given each boy every year either in mimeo- 
graphed form or as part of a student handbook. This serves not only as 
a reminder to the boy of proper behavior, but also acts as an incentive for 
his parents to carry on the training at home. All too often, parents have 
as much need for suggested proper behavioral patterns as their offspring. 

Rules of accepted behavior in a code should be friendly and to the 
point. They should be stated positively rather than as a series of negatives. 
Such a point of conduct as “Don’t whistle or yell at assemblies” is better 
stated, “Most people agree that genuine handclapping is the finest way 
of showing appreciation for good performance.” 

Young men of teen age should not be expected to counsel their peers 
without some form of guidance for procedure. They have had few op- 
portunities to develop for themselves a judgment based on years of ex- 
perience. While sitting in session, they should be organized with a presi- 
dent, bailiff, and clerk. The clerk should be required to complete a form 
in triplicate for the school files—certainly at least one for the principal's 
office, the council file, and the teacher who reported the offense. Forms 
for recording the proceedings should be carefully prepared so that in 
filling in the data, the council follows a set procedure. In all cases, it is 
imperative that the administration of the school have documentary 
evidence of the offender's arguments and the suggestions to him by the 
boy's council. 

3. Students must be given freedom in deliberations. As part of a 
leadership training program, the school owes to its young undergraduates 
who can profit from the experience, the freedom of deliberation and an 
opportunity to render decisions involving human personalities. Students 
will perform this function best if the cases they are given have been 
screened through the office of the principal so that they are not too 
difficult for them to judge without immediate adult advice. 

The council must be carefully chosen so that freedom of conducting 
their own proceedings can be confidently granted them. Usually, it will 
be found that each year, the new council must learn its responsibility, 
as individuals as well as a group, in setting an example for the student 
body in living up to the “Code of Conduct”. Freedom to conduct their 
own deliberations can be allowed only if the council accepts its responsi- 
bility in good faith. For a teenager to be judged by his peers is a serious 
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matter, and the adviser to the council will be doing an excellent job of 
training if he can maintain the council's constant awareness of this fact. 
Authority to subpoena students to appear before the council should have 
the support of the administration so that students understand that the 
council funcions with full consent of the school administration. 

Most cases will be reported by teachers through the principal's office, 
especially during the trial period of the experiment. Later, it will be 
found that after the council gains a little confidence, some of its members 
will believe the interests of the student body and those of a student will 
be best served if he is called before the group for counseling. Such proce- 
due is best handled through a request to the principal by the council 
that it be allowed to subpoena the student before it. As the boys on the 
council want to do a good job, yet not be considered “informers” by 
their peers, it will be best if such voluntary action by the council members 
remains a matter of concern to no others than the boys on the council, 
the principal, and the offending student. The ideal principal will let 
the boys unobtrusively handle the case as their own. It gives the members 
of the council a feeling that they are an important part of the student 
body government, and that they can trust the administration not to have 
them branded as “fish.” 

4. Role of guidance rather than reprimand and punishment is key to 
success. The effect of penalties is that they build resentment and destroy 
the will for self-discipline. The boys of the council should be imbued 
with the guidance principle that the boys of the school will follow the 
accepted social conduct only because it is what they want to do. Every 
effort should be made by the boys on the council to convince an offender 
that his actions are not only harmful to him as an individual but also 
decidedly unpopular with his peers. The offense is, in other words, an 
indication that the student is not acting in a way worthy of the privilege 
of self-government. Only occasionally will students not accept the advice 
of the council in good faith. In such a situation two procedures may be 
followed: (a) the principal may reprimand the student in the presence 
of the president of the council or (b) the boys’ council may send a 
letter, signed by its president, clerk, and the principal, to the parents 
requesting their support in helping the council change the attitude of 
their son. 

Usually the first procedure is enough. The boys’ council in four years 
has yet to send a letter to the parents; thus never actually resorting to 
this second method. For some unexplainable reason, the offenders can 
not swallow the injury to their pride when they realize that their parents 
will discover they are not only uncooperative and non-conforming from 
adult standards, but that their behavior is likewise unappreciated by 
their peers. It is our reserved opinion, that if the system described in this 
experiment does not make a boy realize he is on the wrong path, then 
the boy is in need of more assistance than can possibly be offered him in 
a regular school. 





An Exploratory Psychology Course 
for Teenagers 


LARRY W. BRYANT 


I am interested in taking psychology because I believe it would 
help me understand other people better and would help improve 
myself in the eyes of them. 


I think a course in psychology would be helpful to me because 
I plan to major in that line in college. This would be like a 
preparatory course for me. As for others, psychology would be 
helpful in the understanding of man’s mind and his everyday 
problems and how to cope with them. 


I would like to take psychology in high school as I plan to 
major in mental hygiene when I attend college. 


5 ane three statements are similar to others obtained in a survey 
conducted in the Warwick High School by several enthusiastic juniors. 
Their enthusiasm, however, was short-lived; for the administration felt 
that the inclusion of this course into the senior curriculum would be 
impractical. In trying to explain why Warwick High School (Warwick, 
Virginia) needs such a course, a few of these students resumed their talks 
with students, parents, teachers, doctors, and ministers. They even wrote 
letters to the local newspaper. Because the group made little progress in 
convincing enough people of the importance of such a course, one of its 
members decided to culminate all the efforts the group was then putting 
forth. This culmination was the preparation by one of the group of a 
research paper from the information that was being obtained concerning 
present-day psychology courses. 

In preparing his report, he had access to only one source of secondary 
research (“Psychology as a High-School Science”, by T. L. Engle in The 
Education Digest of December 1955). Therefore, he used that article as 
a reference guide and relied mainly on contacting, by mail, several of 
the 1100 schools now offering the subject. Included in this interview 
were ten of the 150 Kentucky schools and the five Virginia high schools 
offering a course in elementary psychology. 

Information from nineteen secondary schools investigated led the 
author of this article to believe that the high-school psychology course is 
primarily a course on mental hygiene; i.e., an exploratory course which 
allows both student and teacher to explore the student's needs and 
which, through the self-understanding thus gained by the pupil, fosters 


Larry W. Bryant, 1002 Arnold Street, Warwick, Virginia. 
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the fulfillment of those needs. Of course, there is some instruction 
presented on the technical aspects of psychology; one school, in fact, 
classifies its course under its science department. In contributing to the 
research, the teachers who were contacted offered material concerning 
(1) the content of their courses and the methods of instruction employed; 
(2) the effects of the course and the consequent values of the course as 
based on these effects, 


Several of the teachers have prepared outlines of their courses, These 
outlines differ from school to school, but the following outline includes 
most of the topics that are currently being taken up: /ntroduction 
(psychology as a science; pseudo-psychology) ; Biological Foundations 
(heredity, anatomy and physiology, sensation and perception) ; Statistics; 
Intelligence; Personality and Interpersonal Relations (general, love and 
marriage); Learning; Mental Hygiene (emotions, general adjustment, 
child training) ; Vocational (selecting a vocation, work efficiency, avoca- 
tional, home leisure); and Social Problems (environment, attitudes, 
propaganda, crime), While most of the teachers, in presenting the subject 
matter, rely mainly on textbooks, they also make use of the following: 
group discussion; supplementary reading of pertinent books, pamphlets, 
and magazine and newspaper articles; films on such topics as How To 
Read a Book, How To Study, Shy Guy, Drug Addiction, Preface to a Life, 
and Hostility; field trips; group and individual experiment demonstra- 
tions, written reports; psychological tests; and outside speakers who 
represent the fields of education, ministry, medicine, and mental hygiene. 


The reporter has found that the two most-used textbooks of the schools 
investigated are Sorenson and Malm's Psychology for Living and Engle’s 
Psychology (with workbook) . There are at least five other texts which are 
currently being used by teachers of psychology. It has been found that 
some instructors center their course content around two textbooks; and, 
conversely, there is one course that is based mainly not on the textbook 
but on the medium of discussion. Then there is one course whose content 
is developed by the students themselves. In this class, there is no formal 
or standard use of any one textbook; instead, a planning committee of 
two boys and two girls selects units of study centered around the problems 
or interests in which the class desires help or information. It is the job 
of the instructor, who acts only as a guide and a moderator, to direct 
the students in their fulfilling this common desire. The resulting flexi- 
bility of the content of this course is strongly conducive to the mental 
health of the student. Further discussion of this particular course will 
appear later. 

A number of students in the courses surveyed chose to send the reporter 
their written evaluation of the subject. Here are some of their views: 


. . . I thoroughly recommend that the subject of psychology be taught in 
high schools for it has clarified, for me, many questions of vital importance to 
my modern social and academic life. 
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Psychology prepares you for the future and gives you more self-confidence to 
fit into your community. 

Psychology deals with a number of interesting facts—among them, it deals 
with moods and conflicts of teenagers, It helps you to understand what you 
would otherwise maybe take for snobbishness as just a mask for disguising an 
inferiority complex, You have a broader knowledge of people if you have a 
wide understanding of the world about you, People can get along with each 
other better, and make friends easier if they have studied psychology. 

. Most every college is glad when a student has taken psychology in high 
school because it gives you a good background for college psychology. 

I plan to go to nursing school this fall and I will be taking a lot of 
psychology. | am so interested in this course that | would like to go into the 
field of psychiatric nursing. 

. . Our course taught us the basic principles of psychology and taught us 
something of the whys and wherefores of human behavior, We developed a 
working vocabulary of psychology terms without specifically working on it. 
The most important thing we learned, however, was how to meet and cope with 
life's, sometimes trying, situations 


One of the still remaining arguments against the proposed teaching 
of psychology in Warwick High School is that “psychology might tend to 
make students morbidly introspective.” In a course on human behavior, 
human relations, social psychology, social behavior, or social problems, a 
certain amount of introspection, or self-exploration, will indeed be 
present. However, it is obvious that this introspection is a wholesome 


mechanism which guides the student in his over-all adjustment. 


To exemplify in detail how this healthy self-exploration is employed 
let us consider first the Kentucky course whose content is developed by 
the students themselves. In arranging the topics on which the class 
desired help or information, the planning committee, as the following 
outline implies, must have spent much time in discussing the pupil's 
need for self-understanding: Personality, Relationships—family, teenage, 
school, church, public, and social—Pre-Marriage Planning, Marriage, 
Child Care, Consumers Education, Careers, and Civic Interests. The in- 
structor of this course has explained how these units are subdivided: 


“. . . for instance, under teenage relationships, we discuss such problems 
as (1) going steady versus playing the field, (2) petting, (3) how much 
to spend on a date, (4) where to go on a date, (5) teenage etiquette, etc. 
The church relationship unit brings up such questions as (1) What 
should the Church mean to you? (2) What does your Church have to 
offer teenagers? (3) church doctrines, (4) inter-faith marriages, (5) inter- 
racial marriages, etc.” Even if the psychology teacher encounters a stu- 
dent who is by nature more introspective than the average student, there 
are means for handling this situation. The instructor of this student- 
planned course has coped with such a situation. In her own words, she 
has described how self-exploration has helped even the naturally intro- 


spective pupil: 
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The most important outcome of the entire program is the close relationships 
that develop within the class. In the fall students come into my class, some total 
strangers and some in cliques. As the year rolls by and the program of work 
develops, it is amazing how attitudes change. A girl who was thought for three 
years to be a snob is discovered to be just shy; a boy is found not to be an 
introvert, but repressed by a domineering father. A “pusher” is just a girl seeking 
notice and love because she is repulsed at home. One boy is anti-social because 
he does not know that he has much to contribute and can be an accepted mem- 
ber of the group. A slow learner gains confidence in herself when she sees how 
the class listens and responds to something she says. 


Many hidden talents are brought to the surface because they are needed—not 
only in the students, but in the parents also. I never cease to be amazed at 
the wholesome comrade spirit that comes to the surface and bubbles over. I've 
seen attitudes between parents and children change because they are working 
together—a girl beams with pleasure because her mother makes a tea party 
lovely with her floral arrangement and a boy swells with pride because his dad 
taught a chorus line the Charleston. 


One Kentucky teacher, in describing how personal his course is, has 
listed some topics on which his senior students write a term paper: “Why 
I keep myself for the man I marry”; “Can you have sexual relations and 
still face your friends?”; ““Too much party, too much girla”; “How can 
you tell a girl she is non-datable?”; “I fear my heredity’; “I live across 
the railroad tracks”; and “How dangerous to park alone?” As a means 
of preventing the possibility that his students will become morbidly 
introspective, this teacher outlines the course at the first class meeting; 
“and all that are too self-conscious to fit in are asked to drop the course.” 
Acting as a counselor to his social psychology class, he discusses with them 
their own personal, problems which may include home, dating, dressing, 
manners, and, most of all, their love problems. This teacher feels that, 
because such courses can be very personal (therefore increasing the 
chances for too much introspection) , the instructors of them, in addition 
to their having sufficient academic preparation, “must in all circumstances 
be the right type of person in actions, habits, and manners. They should 
accept the idea of confidential interviews with the pupils. . . .” In ob- 
serving that his former students have been in no jeopardy by their way 
of life, this teacher states, “This is one of the best courses of our high 
school for those who may never get the right instructions for better 
living.” 

Another Kentucky instructor has guarded against the problem of 
deleterious self-exploration by requiring of his pupils the following 
qualifications: (1) a genuine interest in mental thoughts as related to 
body actions; (2) a real desire to know self and others and to adjust 
both; (3) a viewpoint with scope wide enough and varied enough not 
to form definite allegiance to any particular psychological theories; (4) 
an open mind of an adventurer who wants to learn to understand others 
by studying wants, habits, and the individuals inner world of ideas; and 
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(5) a desire for a view of self or for the ability to evaluate self in terms 
of others. 

As the following statements indicate, the reaction of the students to 
the self-exploration that they have experienced in psychology is indeed 
an afhirmative one: 

Psychology is a very important subject in high school because if you take it 
and like it you'll be a well-rounded individual. It develops your self-confidence 
and teaches you how to act socially. Our psychology class is different from other 
classes because we talk on all matters and we all have the right to voice our 
opinions. 

We evaluated ourselves at the beginning of the year and all the rest of the 
year we have tried to improve on our weak points. 

It gives us a chance to express our opinions freely and openly to each other. 
Too, at least in our class, you don’t have to be a “brain” to get a good mark. 
It shows one the need for using his mind for clear thinking. If he does this, he 
can easily make a good mark. 

Many adolescents find themselves in emotional upheavals. After studying the 
problems in which they are faced, solutions can more easily be found. 


The value of the high-school psychology course is recognized by many 
community leaders. The course not only strengthens the school curri- 
culum, but also adds to the prestige of the whole community. It consti- 
tutes real, practical education. As one teacher put it, “Psychology, care- 
fully planned for and effectively taught, could easily be the strongest and 
most beneficial course offered as an elective to any high-school.” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 
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Engle, T. L. Psychology: Its Principles and Applications, revised. Yonkers, New 
York: The World Book Company 1950. 
Engle, T. L., and M. E. Bunch. “The Teaching of Psychology in High School,” 
The American Psychologist, Vol. 11, No. 4, April 1956. 

Sorenson, Herbert and Marguerite Malm. Psychology for Living. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1948. 





EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION IN METROPOLITAN NEW YORK 


As its first venture in providing a cultural, informational, and educational 
television service for the New York City area, the Metropolitan Educational 
Television Association is presenting an adult discussion TV series entitled 
Problems of Everyday Living. It is produced in META’s Production Center, 
845 East 46th Street. Station WPIX-11 has donated its time and station facili- 
ties for the presentation on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays from 11:30 
to noon. The program started on September 25. WPIX-11 will also televise a 
five-day-a-week series The Living Blackboard, a cooperative effort of META 
and the New York City Board of Education, in the time period 11:00-11:30 
A.M. This program began September 30. 





A Basic Library for the School Counselor 


HERMAN J. PETERS 
and GAIL F. FARWELL 


Pasovenny school administrators, supervisors, counselors, and 
teachers have asked, “What is a minimum list of books for our school 
professional library which will be helpful in explaining the various phases 
of guidance and pupil personnel work?” Many schools have a minimum 
of funds to spend on professional books. Some schools may use a repre- 
sentative set of books as a basic framework for developing their guidance 
programs. The list given below is representative of many other excellent 
books in the guidance field. Other guidance workers select differently. 
Also, it should be kept in mind that the literature in closely related dis- 
ciplines offers significant and necessary material for the guidance worker. 

The basic criterion for selecting a book was judgment as to its adequacy 
in covering one of the main areas of guidance work: (1) guidance theory, 
(2) the guidance role of the classroom teacher, (3) curriculum and 
guidance, (4) studying the student, (5) the informational service, (6) 
counseling, (7) placement, (8) the follow-up, (9) organizing and ad- 
ministering the guidance program, (10) counselor education, and (11) 
evaluation and research in the guidance area. 

The Personnel and Guidance Journal has been included because it is 
the official publication of the American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion. One division of the APGA is directly concerned with secondary- 
and elementary-school guidance workers; namely, The American School 
Counselor Association. The School Counselor, a quarterly, is the official 
publication of this association. The state guidance newsletters—such as 
the Ohio Guidance Newsletter—brings current information on guidance 
news, views, personalities, books, and materials. 


SuGGESTED MINIMUM READING LIsT 
Anastasi, Anne. Psychological Testing. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1954. 
. Baer, Max F., and Edward C. Roeber. Occupational Information. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc. 1951. 
Bennett, Margaret E. Guidance in Groups. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 1955. 
. Buhler, C., et al. Childhood Problems and the Teacher. New York: 
Holt and Company. 1952. 
. Cottingham, H. F. Guidance in Elementary Schools. Bloomington, 
Illinois: McKnight and McKnight Publishing Company. 1956. 


Herman J. Peters and Gail F. Farwell are associated with the College of Education 
of The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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6. Froehlich, Clifford, and John Darley. Studying Students. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, Inc. 1952. 

. Jersild, Arthur T. The Psychology of Adolescence. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1957. 

McDaniel, Henry, with G. A. Shaftel. Guidance in the Modern 
School. New York: The Dryden Press. 1956. 

. Hurlock, Elizabeth. Developmental Psychology. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 1953. 

Kelley, Janet A. Guidance and Curriculum. Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall. 1955. 

Kough, Jack, and Robert DeHaan. Identifying Children Who Need 
Help (Part I) (1955) and Helping Children with Special Needs 
(Part II) 1956. Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc. 

. Leonard, Edith, et al. Counseling with Parents. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1954. 

Mathewson, Robert H. Guidance Policy and Practice, revised edition. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 1955. 

. National Education Association. Guidance for Today's Children. 
Thirty-third Yearbook, Bulletin of the Department of Ele- 
mentary-School Principals. Washington, D. C.: National Educa- 
tion Association. 1954. 

. Olsen, E. G. School and Community. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

. Roe, Anne. The Psychology of Occupations. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc. 1956. 

. Roeber, Edward, Glenn Smith, and Clifford Erickson. Organization 
and Administration of Guidance Services. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. 1955. 

. Robinson, Francis. Principles and Procedures in Student Counseling. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 1950. 

The Personnel and Guidance Journal. American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, Inc., 1534 “O” Street, N. W., Washington 
5, D. C. Published September through May. 

. Traxler, A. E. Introduction to Testing and the Use of Test Results 
in Public Schools. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1953. 

. Traxler, A. E. Techniques of Guidance. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1957. 

. Tyler, Leona E. The Work of the Counselor. New York: Appleton- 
Century Crofts, Inc. 1953. 

. United States Office of Education. Criteria for Evaluating Guidance 
Programs in Secondary Schools. Form B, Misc. 3317. How To 
Use the Criteria for Evaluating Guidance Programs in Secondary 
Schools. Form B, Misc. 3317-A. Washington 25, D. C.: Super- 
intendent of Documents. 

. Yeager, William A. Administration and the Teacher. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1954. 

. State Guidance Newsletter. 





Teacher Assignments—One Means for 
Fostering Staff Morale 


See with rare exceptions have failed to see or 
perhaps disregarded the potentialities for strengthening staff morale in 
assigning after-school duties (i.e., selling and taking tickets at athletic 
contests, chaperoning dances, etc.) to teachers. Too often the leader, 
thoroughly grounded in the theoretical jreatises on esprit de corps, fails 
to translate the human relations concept into practice. He sacrifices his 
staff's feelings on the altar of efficiency by publishing an arbitrary schedule 
for one, two, or three months contingent upon the size of the staff and 
the number of assignments. Such a schedule usually lists in alphabetical 
order the teachers’ names along with the dates of their extra duties. 


When the teachers are informed of these assignments, they begin to 
“grouse” about having been assigned to a date in conflict with a wedding 
anniversary, a college homecoming week-end, or a night education class. 
Others for personal reasons (e.g., dislike for sports) may have no desire 
to assume additional tasks without compensation; and to force them 
against their will may sow the seeds of discontent. This questionable 
procedure in a period characterized by a paucity of teachers should cause 
administrators to evaluate their present practices in this area. 


For the busy administrator (and who is not these days), a procedure 
employed by Griffith High School may prove useful. One or two weeks 
prior to the opening of the football or basketball seasons, each teacher is 
furnished with a complete schedule of games and a bulletin to determine 
whether the instructor wishes to work at these contests. If the response 
is a positive one, the teacher is requested to indicate those dates which 
are undesirable or especially wanted. A schedule is constructed using 
these preferences as a guide. Upon completion the assignments are dis- 
tributed to those concerned. 


Two days preceding an athletic contest, each instructor is given a 
reminder stating the time (generally 30 minutes before game time) that 
he or she should report for duty. Teachers who are ill or who cannot 
work for some reason secure a substitute by trading with someone. 


The athletic department underwrites the program by paying each 
teacher a specified sum from the proceeds of the game. 


Edwin M. Bridges is Dean of Boys in the Griffith High School of Griffith, Indiana. 
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Most teachers grasp the opportunity to supplement their income, and 
all are pleased to participate in the preparation of the schedule. There 
is also no hesitancy on the part of any teacher to say no to what might be 
a dreaded or inconvenient assignment for him. This procedure has 
proven an effective means for strengthening staff morale (without in- 
creasing the school budget) in an area which for many schools is a source 
of discontent and unrest. An administrator prohibited by board policy or 
community or personal feeling from giving teachers compensation for 
these extra services can, nevertheless, share the schedule-making with 
his staff and gain its confidence by respecting the individual needs and 
desires of his teachers. 





THE FOURTH ‘R’ 


Another letter has been added to the traditional academic trio of R’s; the 
fourth member stands for Rights. Now, as never before in this shrinking world, 
it is essential that the teaching of fundamental respect for human rights is 
made an integral part of the school curriculum. The United States sprang from 
the seeds of liberty and has always cherished its basic democratic principles 
of justice and freedom. To many peoples in the world, however, freedom is an 


unfamiliar concept. 

It was not until recently that a document delineating the basic human rights 
of all men everywhere came into being and was accepted as a global standard. 
This document was the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, unanimously 
adopted by the General Assembly of the United Nations in December, 1948. 

The Declaration parallels and almost paraphrases many of our own American 
declarations of rights. It is written in simple, yet dignified language, and sets 
forth in its thirty articles, the inherent rights of mankind. It has been hailed by 
freedom-loving people everywhere as a noble contribution to humanity’s struggle 
for peace. President Eisenhower has acclaimed it as “. . . a significant beacon 
in the steady march towards achieving human rights and fundamental free- 
doms for all.” 

Each year since 1950, the President of the United States has called upon 
all Americans to join with other nations of the world in celebrating December 
10 as Human Rights Day. Many of our state governors have also issued annual 
proclamations asking people to commemorate the occasion in a suitable manner. 
Next year (1958) will be the Tenth Anniversary of the adoption of the Deciara- 
tion. Plans are already under way for widespread celebrations. In preparation 
for this event, a number of program aids and textual and visual materials have 
been developed to assist teachers and educators in bringing it to the attention 
of their pupils. These materials are available free of charge by writing to The 
U.S. National Commission for UNESCO, Department of State, Washington 
25, D.C. 





Aid Through Professional Groups—The 
Kanawha Valley and St. Louis Sections 
of the ACS 


B. R. STANERSON 


For several years the American Chemical Society has been keenly in- 
terested in educational activities and particularly so in local community 
projects. While the Society is a national organization, almost from its 
beginning eighty years ago, it realized the value of local organizations 
which we call local sections. The number of these has grown steadily 
until now the ACS has 151 such units. Practically every one has a program 
of an educational nature serving not only members of the Society, but 
other groups as well. During the past five or six years special emphasis 
has been placed on assistance to secondary-school teachers and their 
pupils. ; 

The general method of operation in recent years is somewhat as 
follows. Headquarters staff members, at the request of and with the 
guidance of certain committees, suggest types of activities and programs 
for local sections. These are suggestions, and local sections have a perfect 
right to accept, reject, or modify them as they see fit. Furthermore, they 
do exactly that. There are a few, but very few, units that do nothing 
and others that carry out unbelievably extensive programs. There is 
almost any degree of activity between these two extremes. In 1956, about 
4,000 volunteer workers had a part in this type of activity. It is believed 
the number will be substantially larger in 1957 because the program is 
growing. 

With the majority of 151 local sections carrying out activities of in- 
terest to this gathering, it would have been a difficult as well as a delicate 
decision to select the program of one section as most suitable for descrip- 
tion. I shall discuss the education program of the Kanawha Valley which 
is in the region of Charleston, West Virginia, one of the most concentrated 
chemical production areas of the United States and perhaps the world. 
St. Louis, Missouri, has essentially an identical organization. The ACS 
member who initiated the Kanawha Valley Section program was trans- 
ferred to the St. Louis office of his company; his reputation followed 
him and obviously the officers asked him to put on a repeat performance. 


Mr. B. R. Stevenson is a member of the Presidents Committee on Scientists and 
Engineers, Washington 25, D.C. This is an address given at the Industry-Education 
Conference at Lake Arrowhead, California last July. 
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This he did, and it is interesting to note that equal success has been 
realized in both places. In other words, we have what in chemistry is 
called a “tested experiment.” Also, it illustrates the importance of a strong 
leader when any new project is launched. 


The education programs of the Kanawha Valley and St. Louis Sections 
have as their main objectives aid to the high-school chemistry teachers 
and their pupils. In each case the activities are planned and directed by 
an Education Committee which delegates operating responsibilities to 
several subcommittees. It is generally agreed that success has been due in 
large part to what is called the “School Sponsor Subcommittee.” This 
consists of as many members as there are high schools in the area, 25 in 
Kanawha Valley, 75 in St. Louis. Each school has one sponsor (an ACS 
member) whose duty it is to keep in close touch with the chemistry 
teachers and officials of the school to which he is assigned. In this way he 
is able to determine what services available from the local section should 
be and are most helpful to the teacher. The sponsor has several other 
subcommittees on which he may call to provide these services. 


The following chart depicts the organization of the Education Com- 
mittee and its various subcommittees. The main committee is relatively 
small, three from the chemical profession and an equal number from the 
teaching profession. Obviously, it is necessary to select strong leaders 
for this committee. Once the whole organization has operated for a year 
or two, however, it is easy to identify good people for this assignment 


because the numerous subcommittee posts are valuable training grounds. 
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Working under the Education Committee are several service type sub- 
committees. Only four are shown in the chart, but usually at least twice 
that many are in operation. During the past year the Kanawha Valley 
Section utilized the following subcommittees: Awards and Scholarships, 
Industrial Trips, Science Demonstrations, Science Exhibits and Films, 
Technical Literature (Library and Textbooks), Laboratory Equipment, 
Public Relations, and Summer Employment. The St. Louis Section had 
many of the same, but included also subcommittees on Parent-Teacher 
Association Speakers, Television Programs, and Vocational Counseling. 
Furthermore, it is important to note that the nature of the subcommittees 
has changed considerably from year to year. These are intended to be 
working groups and, if there is not enough work for them, they are dis- 
solved and new subcommittees organized in accordance with the desires 
of the high-school teachers. 


It was stated previously that the real key to the success unquestionably 
is the “School Sponsor Subcommittee.” It is composed of n ACS mem- 
bers, one for each of the n high schools in the area. Some significance 
is attached to the fact that the letter “n” was used in this case, not “x.” 
In mathematics “n"” conventionally denotes a known number, “x” an 
unknown. If any program is to be successful in any area, you must know 
your schools, each and every one of them, not just “schools” collectively. 
The data in the following table indicate the magnitude of the program 
in the Kanawha Valley Section where there are 25 high schools. 


TABLE I.—Summer Employment of High School Chemistry Teachers in the Kanawha 
Valley Section of ACS 





Year Applications Teachers Placed New Placements 





1952-53. ..... , it 9 9 
ee 11 

le EES SEE EE 11 10 
1955-56. ... ere 10 10 
inn lcaneniaa anne on 11 11 





It will be noted that a third or more teachers were placed each year. 
The right-hand column indicates the number of teachers placed who did 
not work the previous summer. These figures show that about one third 
of the teachers were new each year. Practically every teacher who wanted 
to work was placed in a suitable position. 

In St. Louis there were, of course, many more teachers and more ap- 
plications for summer employment. The program has not been in opera- 
tion as long as in West Virginia either. The first summer 11 teachers were 
placed, last summer, 20. However, there were about 40 applications each 
year. No recent report is yet available, but the Section hoped that prac- 
tically every one would be placed in 1957. 
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For further details about the practices of nearly 100 companies in their 
summer employment programs for high-school teachers, the reader is 
referred to a recent publication of the National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion, 1201—16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., entitled Summer 
Employment of High-School Science Teachers. 

The Subcommittee on Awards and Scholarships has carried out two 
types of activities. Annually since 1952-53, it has awarded handbooks of 
Chemistry and Physics to an outstanding science student at each of the 
high schools in the Kanawha Valley Section. 

It is the prime responsibility of each sponsor to become acquainted 
with the chemistry teacher or teachers in his school. If the teacher wants 
a summer position, the sponsor makes this known to the Subcommittee 
on Summer Positions and it does the job of placing. In like manner, the 
sponsor may return to any of the other subcommittees for assistance. 

It is, of course, unrealistic to expect an organization like this to develop 
and work perfectly the first year. A recent report from the Kanawha 
Valley Section indicates this clearly, but it does show that it does have 
a tendency to grow and become more effective each year. For instance, 
in 1952-53 the sponsors averaged only one visit per year to their assigned 
schools. Actually this meant that some of them probably did not even 
get into action that year because certain individuals must have made more 
than one visit. During the past academic year, however, the average was 
six visits to nearby schools and two visits to the more distant ones. The 
titles of the subcommittees give an indication of their duties. I shall not 
take the time to describe what each does. However, I do want to make a 
few comments about some of them. The Science Films Subcommittee 
has been particularly successful in the St. Louis area. The subcommittee 
does not attempt to obtain films for the schools; it reviews them, makes 
recommendations, and tells where they can be obtained. Twelve of the 
recommended films were selected because of their suitability to illustrate 
chemical principles and processes described in the textbook used in the 
St. Louis schools. 

The placement of high-school chemistry teachers in summer positions 
is one of the activities of which the ACS is rightfully proud. This is a 
particularly good practice because, if carried out as it is in here, it has a 
twofold value. First, all summer positions are technical assignments 
which insofar as possible utilize the teachers’ technical training to its 
utmost. This being the case, teachers learn more about chemistry during 
the summer. The same is not true of their colleagues who are working 
in shoe stores, summer camps, and the like. By their own admissions and 
by statements from their pupils, these people who have spent a couple 
of months in the laboratory are better teachers of chemistry once they 
return to the classroom in the fall. The second advantage of summer 
employment is, of course, the supplemental income it produces. Cer- 
tainly no one would begrudge any teacher an opportunity to improve 
his economic status. 
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In 1955 a competitive chemistry examination was initiated for selected 
teams from each high school. A rotating trophy is awarded to the winning 
school each year, and modest cash prizes are presented to students who 
make the three highest scores. The examination is prepared by members 
of the subcommittee and patterned after well-established standard tests 
for high-school chemistry. 

As stated previously, Charleston, W. Va. has a great deal of chemical 
industry. The Subcommittee on Industrial Trips has arranged tours at 
six different chemical plants for selected groups of students each year 
since 1952-53. The number of students participating each year has in- 
creased from less than 100 to approximately 400 in 1955-56. At least one 
of three demonstrations, glassblowing, color reactions, and polymeriza- 
tions, has been presented at each school in the Kanawha Valley Section 
since 1952-53. The nearer and larger schools have benefited more than 
the remote schools because of the time required of the volunteer teams. 
This subcommittee is the most difficult to manage because of the amount 
of time and travel required of a very small group of men, but the re- 
sponse to first-class demonstrations is highly rewarding. 

The major activity of the Subcommittee on Technical Literature has 
been to accumulate and distribute pamphlets and descriptive literature 
on career opportunities in science and chemistry. Approximately 600 
individual booklets were distributed in 1955-56. 

Not all of the local section education program is carried out through 
delegation of duties to the subcommittees. For several years the Kanawha 
Valley Section arranged a Guest Night at which teachers and students 
were extended a special invitation to the Section’s Ladies’ Night program. 
During the past two years a special Student Night program has been 
arranged with 300 in attendance in 1956 and 500 in 1957. These events 
have been organized by the Education Committee and other officers of 
the Section. 

Earlier I mentioned the good work of other local sections. Many of 
them have adopted organizations similar to, but slightly different from, 
what has been described here. They have carried out similar projects but, 
as would be expected, they have done other things too. The following 
are some: 

1. Distribute copies of Chemical and Engineering News, Journal of Chemical 
Education, or Chemistry to high-school chemistry teachers 

2. Conduct contests for scholarships for those who intend to major in 
chemistry or chemical engineering 

$. Conduct high-school chemistry teachers’ awards on a local section or 
state-wide basis 

4. Arrange complete summer conferences for high-school chemistry teachers 

5. Provide scholarships for teachers to attend summer conferences 

6. Assist in developing certification standards for science teachers in 
secondary schools 
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7. Provide advice to school boards on various matters such as laboratory and 
library construction and facilities 

8. Conduct symposia on topics of particular concern to teachers 

9. Advise on curriculum changes in high-school chemistry 

10. Assist in the construction of displays for special events 

11. Conduct in-service training programs for high-school science teachers 

12. Conduct special programs for gifted, science-minded high-school students 

13. Compile a manual of chemistry exercises and demonstrations particularly 
illustrative of the local industry 

14. Provide substitute teachers for high-school science teachers who attend 
events of special value to them such as the Annual Convention of the National 
Science Teachers Association 

15. Conduct surveys of local conditions relative to the status and needs of 
high-school science teachers 


A word about the expense of programs of this type may be in order. 
In a word, it is “low.” For instance, in 1956 the St. Louis Section spent 
$78.13, of which $61 was for vocational guidance literature and $17.13 
was for postage in distributing it. The same year the Kanawha Valley 
Section had the following expenses: 

Fourth Annual Dinner Meeting . .$144.00 
Chemistry Contest Award .. 138.16 
Handbook Awards .. 57.60 


$339.76 


With very few exceptions the education budgets of our local sections 
are of this order of magnitude or lower. There is no accurate measure 
of the total expenditure in dollars, but compared with certain other pro- 
grams one could mention, it would be surprisingly low. The value of 
the program is far in excess of the apparent expenditure. This is true for 
one reason and one reason only—the fact that thousands of ACS members 
voluntarily give thousands of man-hours of their time. It is generally 
known that most people who “give” do so with some reasonable knowl- 
edge of the appreciation of their “gift.” This is true of both money and 
time. ACS members who give of their time (and funds to a lesser extent) 
do everything within their power to see that both are used effectively. 


By this time it should be apparent that we in the American Chemical 
Society are greatly pleased with the educational programs developed by 
the Kanawha Valley and St. Louis Sections. We know they work. We will 
recommend similar programs in certain other areas. Before doing so, how- 
ever, it would perhaps be well to analyze these programs to see if certain 
basic ideas and procedures can be identified which aided in their success. 
From visits to the sections and by careful review of some detailed reports, 
we believe the following factors have beea particularly important. 
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1. “Proceeding through channels” may have a humorous connotation at 
times, but at other times it is of great significance. Fortunately, the local sec- 
tions realized the importance of first obtaining approval of school administrators 
even before going to the high-school chemistry teachers. This was an important 
reason for getting off on the right foot. 


2. The viewpoints of the high-school teachers were sought from the very 
beginning by appointing equal numbers of high-school teachers and ACS mem- 
bers to the Education Committee. This immediately gave the teachers a feeling 
that they were on a par with the chemists in this project. Any program of aid 
to secondary-school teachers must be carried out in full cooperation with those 
teachers or it is doomed to failure. 


$. The local sections initiated only those projects which the high-school 
teachers themselves believed would be valuable. At no time has there been any 
effort to force any pet ideas of the local sections onto the teachers. 


4. The personal teacher-chemist contacts were of inestimable value. Through 
this technique artificial barriers which tend to form between these two different 
professional groups usually break down. It is reminiscent of a story told of 
Samuel Johnson and his friend Boswell who were walking together one day 
when Johnson saw a fellow across the street and bluntly said, “I don’t like 
that man.” Boswell’s response was, “Why, you don’t even know that man.” “I 
know it; if I knew him I no doubt would like him.” Perhaps the story does not 
illustrate perfectly the point, since very few chemists dislike high-school teachers 
and vice-versa. However, there often is a feeling of distance between them which 
is overcome by the school sponsor idea where each teacher becomes acquainted 
with at least one chemist or chemical engineer. 


5. The program was inexpensive and employed much volunteer help. Thus 
relatively little time was devoted to fund raising. On the other hand, the large 
number of persons used in the project resulted in a core of loyal workers for 
the ACS and the schools of the area. 


6. Finally, there was a sincere effort on the part of the local section people 
to avoid those jibing remarks which are apt to make tempers flare. ACS members 
refrained from deliberately “showing off” their greater knowledge of chemistry, 
their ability to manipulate intricate apparatus, and other abilities at which 
they should be expected to excel. Conversely, the teachers were kind not to 
point out errors in teaching technique used by chemists in their lectures, 
demonstrations, and plant trips. 


An attempt has been made to describe an organizational setup which 
has been shown to work in local communities where members of a pro- 
fessional society and high-school teachers have decided to cooperate. 
While the coaperating groups in these cases are no doubt held together 
by their mutual interest in chemistry, it is believed that the system would 
be applicable in other situations as well. It is hoped that these comments 
will be of some assistance to those who are in the organizing stages of 
education programs between somewhat comparable groups. 














Effective Techniques for Improving 
School-Community Relations 


M. DALE BAUGHMAN 


Aw OLD German proverb states, “Whatever or whoever is in the 
sun will either ripen or wither.” The public secondary school may be 
considered as being “in the sun.” If it is to ripen, there are many who 
point to public support as the key factor. In the words of Abraham 
Lincoln, “Public sentiment is everything. With public sentiment nothing 
can fail; without it nothing can succeed. Consequently, he who molds 
public opinion goes deeper than he who enacts statutes or pronounces 
decisions. He makes statutes or decisions possible or impossible to 
execute.” 

High-school principals frequently pronounce decisions and enact 
statutes which, sometimes, are impossible to execute. Herein lies the 
implication that high-school principals could well give more concentrated 
attention to the important business of molding public opinion. Non- 
school people have even suggested that the principal might develop a 
nose for news and an apperception for school-community relations as 
sharp and as alert as his second sight for monkey-business and misbehavior 
on the part of his pupils. 

There is much agreement among educators today that the concept of 
the interrelationship of school and community is ever expanding. Since 
past experiences have shown that most social institutions tend to frag- 
ment the community unless a specific organization is functioning to 
prevent such an undersirable process, the school has been singled out in 
many instances as the logical coordinator of the forces of these community 
social institutions. 

It has been generally accepted that a wise man profits from the ex- 
periences of others; however, there is another widely held belief that in 
a democracy the group or individuals must be permitted to make their 
own mistakes. Despite the conflict expressed here, there is convincing 
justification for a plan of dynamic action in the scheme of school-com- 
munity coordination. It would seem that high-school principals, especially, 
ought to welcome the lessons to be derived from the experiences of 
others, in order to avoid much of the friction between principal and 
public. 


M. Dale Baughman is Assistant Professor in the School of Education, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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Van Zwoll,' Stout,? and Grim’ indicated the need for increased atten- 
tion to school-community relations. The first emphasized the need for 
school public relations effectively to assure the general public and the 
teaching profession that the schools justify their existence because they 
are true social institutions. Stout pointed out the public underestimation 
of both the importance and the intricacies of the teaching process; he 
further called attention to the demands for public favor by many modern 
enterprises, a situation which requires the school to make its case known 
to the people to avoid subservience to other interests. Furthermore, the 
average American citizen is poorly informed about the school, wrote 
Stout. Grim noted considerable lag between educational research findings 
and general practice. 

Chase* described the survey of the Midwest Cooperative Program for 
Educational Administration in which staff members of the Midwest 
Administration Center at the University of Chicago visited thirteen 
states. In groups of two to four, they conferred with faculties of major 
universities and colleges, staffs of state departments, and groups of school 
administrators to identify problems and weaknesses in educational ad- 
ministration to explore ways of improving administration. As a result 
of these visits, tentative identification was made of these types, among 
others, of studies essential to improvement of educational administration 
in the Midwest: 

1. Studies of human relations aspects of educational administration, includ- 


ing public relations. 
2. Studies of the administrator's role in the improvement of instruction with 


special reference to relating education to community needs and resources. 

3. Evaluation of the provisions for in-service development of school ad- 
ministrators, including extension courses, workshops, conferences, and consultant 
services. 

Staff members and educational leaders of thirty schools in Ohio agreed 
in one phase of action in the school-community development study that 
the irontie: in educational leadership is in the area of school-community 
relations. One of several objectives of this project was the improvement 
of the preparation of school administrators in school-community rela- 
tions. The Cooperative Program of Educational Administration indicated 
that studies are needed in the evaluation of the provisions for in-service 
development of school administrators. 

Search of the literature reveals that relatively little material had been 
published, prior to 1952, concerning either pre-service or in-service help 
to secondary-school administrators in school-community relations. The 
January 1953 issue of School Executive, devoted largely to school-com- 


‘Van Zwoll, J.. “The Need for Public Relations,” Bulletin of the National Association of 


Secondary-School Principals 32:22, 23, February 1948. 
*Stout, D. G., Teacher and Community, p. 50. 
°Grim, E. L., “Schools and Community Improvement,” School Executive, 72 :19-22, Janaury 1953. 
“Chase, Francis, “Cooperative Program in Educational Administration,” Nations Schools, 


47 :44-47, May 1961. 
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munity relations, made this statement: “Such evidence as is now available 
indicates that school administrators who now perform outstandingly in 
community improvement projects have not received specific training in 
this work. Teacher education programs have not been geared to prepare 
community minded administrators.’’5 

Other researchers have reported a lack of available data concerning 
the attitudes and skills needed by successful administrators in school- 
community relations. This is a seeming paradox in view of the fact that 
many educators agree that among the most pressing school problems, as 
administrators see them, are those involving the community. 

Research findings concerning the best combination of inside and out- 
side forces to promote in-service training of administrators are not con- 
clusive. Investigators in this field indicate the need for accurate descrip- 
tion and evaluation of the successful procedures described somewhat 
generally in leading journals of educational administration and super- 
vision. 

The potential development of the area of school-community relations 
has stimulated action by such groups as the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, The Cooperative Program for Educational Administration, 
Southern States Works Conference, School-Community Developmental 
Study at Ohio State, and the Kellogg Foundation, in addition to Thurs- 
ton’s work in the community schools of Michigan. 

If school-community relations are to be bi-directional, it seems that 
the secondary-school principal, as the educational leader of his school, 
should be qualified and willing to contribute to any reciprocal or joint 
action for the good of the trinity of home, school, and community. 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


The general purpose of this study was to determine the techniques 
of greatest value to Indiana public secondary-school principals in the 
successful administration of school-community relations, and the nature 
of their acquisition. As a guide to the solution of the above-stated prob- 
iem, the following specific purposes were proposed: (1) to determine 
the practices of greatest value in improving school-community relations, 
(2) to determine the in-service experiences which best facilitate growth 
in effective school-community unity, and (3) to make recommendations 
for in-service experiences and school-community integrating techniques 
designed to improve the administrator, the school, and the community. 

This investigator attempted to provide answers to the following ques- 
tions: (1) In the school-community coordination process, how much 
freedom to initiate local action is enjoyed by principals in Indiana public 
secondary schools? (2) What types of organizations for school-community 
relations exist in Indiana public secondary schools? (3) What practices 
are of greatest value in extending the school into the community? (4) 


®Cocking, W. D., editor, “The Residue in the Test Tube,” School Executive, 72:89, January 1958. 
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What practices are of greatest value in bringing the community into the 
school: (5) What is the frequency of use and the value of media utilized 
to establish and maintain free communication between the school and the 
community? (6) What is the extent of use and considered value of citizen 
participation in the school program? (7) What is the nature of in-service 
growth experienced by Indiana public secondary-school principals in 
their efforts to coordinate the influences of school and community? (8) 
What values are attributed to the existing means of in-service growth? 


SUMMARY OF RELATED LITERATURE 


From the evidence in the literature, it appears that in our early history 
citizens felt very keenly their obligations of interest and participation in 
education; then, as state laws gradually assumed more directional in- 
fluence, some of that public support waned. Recently, efforts are being 
made to restore some of the earlier school-community cooperation. 


Through implications and research findings, it is further revealed 
that citizens, generally, are not adequately informed about matters per- 
taining to the schools. It is sometimes true that the schools are not 
adequately informed about their communities. A number of writers have 
suggested various media for free communication between schools and 
their communities; others have emphasized that established lines of 
communication must be kept open at all times for continuous interpreta- 
tion. Apparently, there is lack of general agreement as to just how much 
and what kinds of information the schools should disseminate. Face-to- 
face relationships through discussions and conferences are generally 
accorded greatest value in the program of interpretation with resort, 
when necessary, to letters, bulletins, exhibits, newspaper articles, and 
special publications. 


Exponents of dynamic interrelated activities involving the school and 
the community present the view that mere adequacy of communication 
is not enough; that, since the school is one of many community agencies 
working for improved community life, a wide variety of public rela- 
tions techniques must be used. Such techniques might include extension 
of the school plant into the community, use of citizens as resource people 
in classrooms, participation of the school in community improvement 
projects, and the inclusion of lay advisory groups in school planning. 


After the economic depression of the early thirties, schools were forced 
to adopt defense tactics in pleading their cases for adequate funds. Such 
action on the part of the schools eventually led to sporadic publicity of 
the campaign type. More recently, they have recognized a broader concept 
of school-community cooperation and have attempted to enlist citizen 
understanding and appreciation. The literature indicates that the concept 
currently accepted by many educators is one of mutual interaction of 
home, school, and community. 
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Although there is somewhat general agreement concerning the purpose 
of the secondary school in our society, the literature disclosed two vary- 
ing ideas as to the role of the secondary school in community improve- 
ment. The first views the role of the school as one of paralleling and 
upgrading non-school community agencies rather than leading them in 
the process of community improvement. In such a role the school acts 
as a coordinating and catalytic agent. There are others who feel that the 
school should take the lead in community improvement through the 
exercise of initiative and the acceptance of obligations heretofore assumed 
by the home and the community. 


Study of the literature points to a general lack of well-defined plans 
and policies for programs of public relations; yet, various methods of 
interpretation have been utilized successfully in many schools. Agents 
of public relations most frequently mentioned in the literature include, 
(1) administrators, (2) teachers, (3) school board members, (4) non- 
teaching staff members, (5) reporters, (6) editors, (7) students, and (8) 
business men. Officers of local organizations and other community leaders 
were mentioned infrequently. 


The agencies of greatest value to the program of public relations are 
usually the (1) PTA, (2) citizens’ committees, (3) lay advisory groups, 
and (4) certain community civic and service clubs. Among the most 
valuable avenues and media for carrying on effective programs of school 
and community coordination are: (1) cooperation of the public press, 
(2) exhibits and demonstrations, (3) community use of the school plant, 
(4) student publications, (5) trips into the community, (6) resource 
visitors, (7) special observances, (8) use of written materials, (9) home 
visitation, and (10) the upkeep of buildings and grounds. Very little 
emphasis was placed on radio and television, while there was some dis- 
agreement as to the relative value of the commencement program as a 
medium of interpretation. In the preparation of newspaper articles, 
participation of administrators, teachers, and pupils was commonly 
advised. 

Types of organizations for interpretive programs seemed to fall into 
two categories, the centralized set-up in which an administrator or a 
combination of administrators assumes the major responsibility and the 
committee system whereby teachers participate actively under the super- 
vision of the administrator, usually the principal. Although the teacher 
is regarded by some as the hub of a good public relations program, there 
was rather general agreement that the building principal is actually the 
key person. It was strongly recommended, however, that he share his 
authority with advisory groups and that he involve all the staff in the 
planning and execution of the policies and practices of public relations. 
It was also indicated in the literature that principals should give all 
staff members complete and accurate information to facilitate their per- 
formances in the function of interpretation. 
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METHODS AND PROCEDURES 


Since the nature of the research was a survey of best practices, it was 
decided to use the jury system in the process of selecting the purposive 
sample. Combined suggestions of doctoral committee members were 
helpful in the determination of the thirty-one member jury which was 
selected from college placement directors, college professors of education, 
publishing company representatives, superintendents of city schools, past 
presidents of the Indiana Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
principals with long experience and extensive contacts, personnel of the 
Indiana State Department of Education, and personnel of the Placement 
Bureau of the State Teachers Association of Indiana. 

Staff members of the high school administered by the investigator 
were asked to read the letters and enclosures requesting nominations. 
After they had approved these forms for understandability and clarity, 
the following materials were sent to each jury member: 

1. A letter explaining the nature and purpose of the study as well as the 
nature and purpose of their participation. 

2. A written description of the kind of high-school principal desired in the 
sample. 

3. A nomination blank requesting a specified number of nominations from 
each category of city and town size in addition to a special category of large 
township high schools. 

4. A list of public secondary-school principals and their schools, categorized 
into groupings based on city and town populations. 

In the process of making nominations, jury members qualified their 
selections with the aid of an assurance scale utilized to increase the 
validity and reliability of the determination of the sample. A total of 
127 nominations was received from the thirty-one member jury. 

Reminder letters were sent to those jury members who lagged in re- 
sponding; this action effected, in most cases, prompt return of the re- 
quested information. It was convenient, though not necessary, to contact 
personally five members of the jury and to explain the nature and 
purposes of their collaboration. 

Determination of the interview sample was completed by a frequency 
count, a system which produced the following sample: twenty inter- 
viewees from the 2,500-9,999 population class, eight interviewees from 
the 10,000-29,999 category, five interviewees from the 30,000-99,999 group, 
seven interviewees from the over 100,000 classification, and two inter- 
viewees from the special category of large township high schools. The 
selected sample appears to be fairly representative of all areas of the state. 
Compared to the total number of schools in each category, a ratio of ap- 
proximately one to four was maintained with regard to the number of 
principals interviewed in each size classification. 

A structured interview guide, synthesized from an extensive study of 
books, periodicals, pamphlets, reports, verbal accounts, and similar in- 
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vestigations, was utilized to collect most of the data. Committee sugges- 
tions, critical review by ten public school administrators on the Indiana 
University campus during the summer of 1955, and critical analysis by 
Edward G. Olsen were secured before the trial administration of the 
structured instrument for collection of data. The trial administration 
consisted of conducting pilot studies with three high-school principals 
in Indiana, after which the final interview guide was formulated, based 
on the correction of deficiencies discovered in the pilot studies. 


The next step was the arranging of interview appointments with the 
selected principals. Letters, notifying principals of their selection as 
interviewees and requesting their professional cooperation in participat- 
ing in the collection of data, were mailed. Through personal corre- 
spondence and use of the telephone, appointments were set up and the 
itinerary of travel planned. 


During the interviews which were subsequently held at the appointed 
times, the investigator utilized both the interview guide and the tape 
recorder in the interrogation and recording of responses; only those 
respondents who reported utilization of the practices and techniques 
were asked to give value responses. It was assumed that those principals 
who had experienced their own application of the practices and tech- 
niques were best qualified to value those practices and techniques. 


In the statistical treatment of the data, responses were arbitrarily 
divided into two groups: (1) principals of schools in cities and towns of 
2,500 to 9,999 population, and (2) principals of schools in cities of more 
than 10,000 in population. The special category of large township 
principals was added. The percentages of “Essential” and “Indispensable” 
value judgments of the respondents who had utilized the techniques of 
the structured instrument determined and ranked. The other possible 
responses were “Undesirable” and “Desirable.” 


SUMMARY REGARDING SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS AND RESPONDENTS 


As to types of organization, it should be mentioned that twenty of 
the respondents administered six-year high schools, seventeen of them 
administered four-year high schools, and five of them administered three- 
year high schools. 


Principals of schools in cities of more than 100,000 population ranked 
highest in number of years in secondary administrative experience with 
an average of 17.6 years. This group of principals also had the highest 
average number of years in their present positions, 11.6. The lowest ad- 
ministrative experience average of 14.2 years was held by principals of 
schools in cities in the population range, 2,500-9,999. The lowest figure 
for average years in present position, however, was that of the administra- 
tors of schools in cities of the population range, 30,000-99,999; the 
average was 9.0 years. 
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The enrollment range of the schools administered by the respondents 
in this investigation was 2,125 to 275; the average enrollment of schools 
in cities of more than 100,000 population was 1,588; the average enroll- 
ment of schools in cities ot the population group, 30,000-99,999 was 1,047; 
the average enrollment of schools in cities of the population range 10,000- 
29,999 was 1,141; the average enrollment of schools in cities of popula- 
tion range 2,500-9,999 was 571; the average enrollment of the township 
schools was 903. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The following conclusions are among those derived from an analysis 
of the data: 

1. Certain general administrative practices in the promotion of effec- 
tive school-community relations are essential: (1) maintenance of cordial 
relations with the press, (2) upkeep of buildings and grounds, (3) 
recognition of the importance of community needs in the design of the 
school program, and (4) the acceptance of constructive criticism of the 
school and its program. 

2. Effective media of free communication between the school and its 
community are: (1) preparation of school news for the public press by 
the principal, (2) written reports by the principal, through the super- 
intendent, to the school board, (3) preparation of faculty bulletins by 
the principal, and (4) utilization of a public address system where 
parents and other laymen are assembled at non-athletic events. 

3. Principals of large city schools use more frequently a greater variety 
of media for communication than do small city principals. 

4. In schools of all sizes within the range of those studied, the prin- 
cipal’s technique of utilizing lay advisory committees is quite valuable. 
However, such a practice of securing citizen participation is not receiving 
enough attention by the high-school principals of Indiana. 

5. Effectual techniques for bringing the community into the school 
include: (1) unscheduled adult visitors to the school, (2) adult educa- 
tion classes in school buildings, (3) exhibits of school work at school for 
community groups, and (4) special visiting days or nights with regular 
classes in session. 

6. The techniques of considerable value in extending the school into 
the community are: (1) principal participates actively in church func- 
tions, (2) principal participates actively in community projects, (3) 
principal attends meetings of civic and service organizations, and (4) 
teachers speak for public groups away from school. 

7. The special techniques of substantial value in the development of 
harmonious relations between the school and the community are the 
following: (1) maintenance of a record of officers of local organizations, 
(2) inclusion of units on community study in some courses, (3) con- 
tinuous study of occupations, involving lay participation, (4) main- 
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tenance of a systematic “work experience” program, (5) maintenance 
of a list of special talents and hobbies of teachers, and (6) a commence- 
ment program centered around student speakers. 

8. In general, small city school principals in Indiana enjoy much less 
the freedom of initiative in harmonizing school and community forces 
than do the principals of large city schools. 

9. There appears to be no typical organization of personnel for ad- 
ministering the public relations function; however, it is likely that in 
most cases it is a cooperative effort, involving the participation of the 
superintendent, the principal, the teachers, and the pupils. 

10. The beginning principal would be wise to (1) proceed slowly 
in making changes and in developing a program of school-community 
relations, (2) make the faculty conscious of the value of school-com- 
munity relations, (3) become active in community life, and (4) en- 
courage his staff to become active in community life. 

11. “Contacts with others” and “on-the-job study” seem to be the 
major sources of professional growth of most principals. 

12. Many of the means of professional growth are more available to 
large city school principals than they are to small city school principals. 
This is especially true of listening to addresses by outstanding educators, 
attending national conventions, participating in regional schoolmen’s 
clubs, and studying the results of surveys. 

13. For principals of small city schools, active participation in com- 
munity service clubs is a most valuable means of professional growth in 
the administrative area of public relations. 

14. Attendance at state conventions for educational administrators 
seems to be one of the most worth-while means of in-service growth for 
large city school principals in their administration of a program of school- 
community relations. 

15. Approximately one half of the interviewees felt that school radio 
programs with student and faculty participation were merely “desirable”; 
consequently, that medium of communication was ranked relatively low. 

16. The average number of community organization memberships of 
large city school principals was 5.4, while for the small city school prin- 
cipals it was 3.6; however small city school principals more frequently 
hold offices in organizations. 

17. The organizations in which the respondents most frequently held 
memberships were, in the order named: Church, Masonic Lodge, Kiwanis, 
Rotary, American Legion, Chamber of Commerce, and Lions. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
The following recommendations were derived from: (1) the con- 
clusions, (2) analysis of the data presented in this study, (3) personal 
interviews with forty-two Indiana high-school principals, and (4) the 
experiences and observations of the author. 
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1. Every possible effort should be made by high-school principals to 
utilize to the fullest extent pupils, teachers, and superintendents in the 
organization, activation, and operation of the program of school-com- 
munity relations. 


2. School boards and superintendents in smaller cities and towns 
should encourage, and enhance the possibilities of the attendance and 
participation of their principals in regional, state, and national con- 
ventions. 


3. Professional administration organizations should strive to encourage 
the participation of small city school principals in their activities and 
recognize their contributions. 


4. The following practices and techniques are recommended to high 
school principals who wish to promote harmonious and cooperative inter- 
action of school and community: (1) urge the upkeep of buildings and 
grounds in such a condition as to impress the public favorably, (2) 
create and maintain cordial relations with the press, (3) submit self- 
initiated written reports—through the superintendent—to the school 
board, (4) prepare weekly bulletins for the faculty, (5) utilize lay ad- 
visory committees for advice on certain problems, (6) interview patrons 
and community leaders to determine what they wish the school to do for 
their children, (7) schedule special visiting days or nights with regular 
classes in session, (8) devise special techniques for getting adult visitors 


into the school during school hours, (9) participate in the activities of 
one or more churches in the community, (10) attend meetings of civic 
and service organizations, (11) keep for use a record of officers of local 
organizations, and (12) use parents as chaperones for social events. 


5. To facilitate their in-service growth in the administrative function 
of coordinating school and community efforts, high-school principals 
should (1) actively work in community service clubs, (2) attend state 
conventions for educational administrators, (3) carry on continuous in- 
dependent reading, (4) attend regional conventions for educational ad- 
ministrators, (5) form a self-study committee of local faculty members, 
(6) participate in regional schoolmen’s clubs, and (7) read professional 
journals. 


6. To provide full and adequate interpretation of the school to the 
public, high-school principals should endeavor to put into practice many 
special techniques of communication and interpretation which have 
been used successfully in other situations; it is further recommended that 
principals seek new channels of bi-directional communication and new 
agents and agencies of interpretation in the establishment of fuller com- 
munity understanding and support of the schools. 


7. Further research, through depth interviews, is recommended to 
ascertain the methods of group dynamics used effectively by high-school 
principals in working with lay advisory groups and citizens’ committees. 
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8. A nation-wide study to determine effective techniques for getting 
parents and other adults to visit secondary schools during regular, non- 
garnished, school sessions is another suggested research project. 

The writer wishes to emphasize continual interpretation of the school 
to the public. The idea was well expressed by Alexander Pope. “Men 
must be taught as if you taught them not, and things unknown, proposed 
as things forgot.” Many different media should be used in the interpreta- 
tion process; many farmers still plant four seeds to the hill, as did the 
Indians: “One for the blackbird, one for the crow, one for the cutworm, 
and one to grow.” 
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HEARING GLASSES NOW AVAILABLE IN CHILDREN’S SIZES 

The American Hearing Society reports that more than three million children 
of school age are suffering from hearing deficiencies. These children now can 
be helped with a hearing aid that is built into attractive eyeglasses. These 
glasses have been developed by the Beltone Hearing Aid Company of Chicago. 
The instrument is part of Belton’s high-styled Slimette line. 

An important feature of the Slimette is that it offers children with hearing 
loss the possibility of enjoying binaural (two ear) hearing. The hearing 
glasses will enable handicapped children to lead more normal lives, both at 
home and in the classroom. Also, speech development is improved considerably 
when binaural hearing is provided for young hard of hearing people. True 
binaural hearing enables persons to determine the direction of sound, hear 
more clearly in noisy situations, and receive sound in its full dimension. Each 
temple of the Slimette is equipped with a complete hearing aid circuit, includ- 
ing three transistors, an aspirin-sized mercury cell battery, printed circuit, 
microphone, and other components. Each side can be individually fitted to the 
ear’s particular loss and includes volume controls which can be adjusted to the 
hearing ability of the ear it serves. 





Remedy for Death 


CLAIR McMANN 


Ww: ALL know that just about everything has been tried in auto- 
mobile safety without really altering the death toll on our roads. Despite 
warnings, increased law enforcement, and every type of national safety 
campaign, death on wheels has pursued its statistically certain course. 
The hard facts remain for roughly every two-hundred thousand miles 
traveled, one person is killed on this nation’s highways and roads. So 
many safety devices and campaigns have been tried without success that 
men who make safety their profession have become a weary, jaded lot 
with glum brows and set jawlines. 

It was surprising to me, therefore, to come across a new visual aid 
idea for safety, a new device to put some sense in the MAN behind-the- 
wheel. An idea developed in Minnesota that, for the first time, can 
actually teach good driving judgment in the classroom. This new method 
called “‘tachistoscopic FLASHfilm” combines two old standby teaching 
devices into a new, emotion-compelling method which can actually teach 
new attitudes and reflexes for driving. 

Lee Kuluvar, Firearm’s Safety Director for Minnesota, one of the 
FLASHfilm developers who has spent his entire life working on safety, 
says, “It's the first device for safety education which contains all the 
elements which can actually transform an inexperienced-or-reckless driver 
into a safe-and-careful one without leaving the classroom.” 

The National Safety Council saw the device in its developmental form, 
and asked its creators, the author of this article and Lee Kuluvar, to bring 
it to the 1956 National Safety Council Congress for a full-scale demon- 
stration. The method was overwhelming endorsed by the entire Congress, 
and was personally commended by Dr. Herbert J. Stack, Director of 
New York University’s Center for Driver Education. 

Demonstrations to groups of teachers have shown this new visual aid 
method, FLASHfilm, is a way of thinking as well as a new combination 
of two standby teaching devices: the filmstrip and the tachistoscope, 
(an instrument which projects a still-slide picture for a determined time- 
interval.) This new type filmstrip, unlike most on the market, does not 
show pictures of accidents or gore. This old shock treatment approach 
to auto safety education has been eliminated completely. One enthusiastic 
promoter of highway safety says, “Everybody knows there are accidents; 
we feel it is more important to teach preventive driving than fear.” 


Clair McMann is Principal of Johnson High School in St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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The approach of the tachistoscopic FLASHfilm method is simple. It 
shows a set of two pictures. The first is a behind-the-windshield view of 
a usual and easily recognizable driving situation. It is an introduction 
to a new kind of learning situation. As the student leisurely views the 
first picture, the teacher asks him to study it to see if he finds signs that 
could mean possible danger. Is there an obstacle ahead, a car out of its 
lane, or a vehicle entering the intersection? By learning to recognize the 
accident signs, the immature driver learns years of practical “driving 
sense’ without the tragic effect of trial-and-error road learning. Next, the 
student is distracted from the driving scene for only a short time; a dis- 
traction which happens so frequently to all drivers. Next, the teacher 
tells him to look at the screen again. By use of the tachistoscope timing 
device, a second picture is flashed for 34 of a second or the normal 
reaction time as determined by the National Safety Council. This “flash” 
time realistically simulates actually driving experience and decision 
making. The second, or critical picture, elucidates how the driving situa- 
tion has changed in but one short second. To the second picture, the 
student must respond with the reflex-action he believes would avert an 
accident. 

The student can actually make realistic life-saving responses to both 
pictures. Each picture teaches its own lesson, and the result is a vivid 
living-learning situation. From the first picture, the student learns that 
preventive driving is far better than reflex actions. From the second, he 
learns correct emergency judgment. In addition, the trainee learns the 
consequences of non-attention—which is present in eighty-five per cent 
of all highway accidents. 

The tachistoscopic FLASHfilm method has been tried out in a pilot 
test in the Minneapolis public schools, and schools in Michigan, New 
Jersey, New York, Texas, and Iowa. The device is immensely popular 
with both students and teachers. On the teaching side, it almost institu- 
tionalizes group participation. On the student side, it is a competitive 
aid that fosters interest and motivation. Millard Sundin, Phillips Junior 
High School Instructor, has found that the FLASHfilm method elimi- 
nated the largest problem in training teenage driver—inability to teach 


good judgment. 


COST OF COLLEGE HAS DOUBLED SINCE 1940 

The cost of going to college has doubled since 1939-40, Office of Education has 
reported. Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. Derthick said the expenses 
of full-time undergraduate students attending public colleges this year averages 
about $1,500. He added a student in a private college pays about $2,000 a year. 
In contrast, the average expenditures in 1939-40 were $747 for a student in a 
public college and $1,023 for a student in a private college. This announcement 
emphasizes the increasingly important role the city-operated junior college 
is playing in providing half of a standard college or university degree at much 
less cost to parents than four years of campus-residential study. 
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A Redefinition of Ignorance 
M. L. STORY 


| has long been popularly conceived as an attack upon 
ignorance. This comfortable and customary conception has given to 
ignorance a sort of satanic embodiment, making it appear as something 
absolute and total in itself. To remain uneducated seems thus to be 
intellectually doomed to an inchoate lower world; i.e., to be delivered 
unabsolved into the hands of a demonic monster. In personifying or 
generalizing ignorance, we have pursued a variety of paradoxical roads 
to salvation, all of which promised escape from this deluding enemy. 

It requires very little linguistic precocity to show how grievously we 
have corrupted a simple and essential concept. Ignorance has no literal 
subtlety. To be ignorant is, basically, to ignore. Without undue reverence 
for etymological niceties and without gain-saying the historical shapings 
of verbal connotation, it may be claimed that this return to an uncom- 
plicated acceptance of the root word ignore offers astonishing insights 
into some of the worst aberrations of the present educational process. 
Mistaking our adversary through such a weird and needless complication, 
we have correspondingly confused and befuddled our educational 
strategies beyond all reason. 

Applying this straightforward definition of ignorance, we must in- 
evitably deal with all those who ignore, slight, disregard, or overlook in 
an educational sense. It is in this paradoxical respect that the ostensibly 
well-educated person is often more demonstrably ignorant than his un- 
lettered counterpart. H. G. Wells’ famous statement about Gladstone is 
a classic illustration: 

Gladstone was a profoundly ignorant man. No doubt Mr. Gladstone knew 
much and knew many things, and it is just because he did so and was in many 
respects the fine flower of the education of his period, that his ignorance is so 
interesting to us. . . . Mr. Gladstone’s was not the ignorance of deficiency, but 
the ignorance of excess, a copious ignorance; it was not a failure to know this or 
that particular fact, an ignorance excusable enough, but a profound and sought- 
after and established ignorance of reality, so that he did not grasp the bearing 
of definite facts presented to him or of far-reaching ideas put before him, upon 
the great issues with which he was concerned. He lived as it were in a luminous 
and binding cloud, with no knowledge of ethnology, no vision of history as a 
whole, misconceiving the record of geology, ignorant of the elementary ideas 
of biological science, of modern political, social, and economic science, and 
modern thought and literature.! 

Wells, H. G. Outline of History. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1920. II, pp. 428-29. 

M. L. Story is Professor of Education in Winthrop College in Rock Hill, South 
Carolina. 
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Like Gladstone, our brightest scholars too often compensate, by the 
tremendous overlaying of feats of memory, for any real understanding 
of the broad interrelationship of forces acting upon even the simplest of 
problems. This ignorance of compensatory excess is an especially dan- 
gerous educational fallacy characterizing a host of verbal celebrities whom 
we would normally be least prone to criticize in an intellectual sense. 
Education is perhaps most endangered by the superficial gifts of the 
suave “verbalist” and the “photographic memory” prodigy. Our inor- 
dinate respect for these special aptitudes is possibly the pivotal factor 
in the historical distortion of our concept of ignorance. 


Specialization, by its very nature, dangerously courts ignorance by in- 
viting a fenced-in disregard for all fields outside a chosen specialty. The 
specialist, in marking out his unique province, is in danger of wilfully 
ignoring all that seems irrelevant to it. In this sense our highest educa- 
tional endeavors are those which most pointedly and deliberately slight 
all except a single realm of study; i. ¢., those most palpably ignorant. 
Thus, ironically, intense specialization becomes literally a cumulative or 
progressive ignorance. 

The very essence of debate or disputation is this universal tendency 
to disregard pertinent factors. An argument or debate, for instance, is 
kept alive only as each participant reminds the other of ignored aspects. 
Because our disagreements arise almost wholly from a literal and often 
deliberate ignorance, the educational challenge is peculiarly subtle. In 
a sort.of unconscious tradition, we have tended to encourage a correct- 
view partisanship of outlook which actually condones the slighting or 
disregarding of opposing arguments. By considering it both fitting and 
natural to “take sides,” we have unconsciously blessed the outright as- 
sumption of a state of ignorance as a valid tool of argument. It is thus 
intellectually acceptable to press one’s viewpoint vigorously while con- 
sciously ignoring known factors which tend to challenge or refute it. 


There is, of course, a widespread recognition of certain effects of these 
educational limitations. Conferences are held regularly for the purpose 
of urging the humanities upon scientists and engineers, for instance, or 
for a consideration of the “implications” of one realm of knowledge 
upon another. Much of our present intellectual confusion is indeed 
characterized by an overpowering desire to run back and explore briefly 
the road not taken while, at the same time, pursuing with all due speed 
our ultimate destination. We thus spend perhaps more intellectual time 
and energy retracing our steps and rejoining those elements originally 
put asunder than we perhaps did in the primary pursuit of such diver- 
gences. It has become our chief intellectual exercise to refit or reconnect 
all those elements which, educationally, were so studiously dismantled 
and separated in the first place. The present measure of intellectual 
achievement is this prodigiously long and difficult task of reassembly. The 
more schooling one has, the more complicated the mechanism and the 
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more the scattered parts which one must search out and fit into place. 
That the solution of this formidable jigsaw is not assayed by many is 
attested by the fact that even the vast majority of scholars are content 
to assemble and contemplate a few pieces while ignoring the rest. 

Because of this difficulty, and in spite of our lip service to the “unity 
of knowledge,” we continue stubbornly to follow the convenient paths 
of ignorance. Science ignores the humanities, and the humanities ignore 
science. A voluminous literary and linguistic tradition utterly ignores 
semantics. The historian of ideas ignores the modern “irrational forces” 
of Freud or Dewey. Finally, the philosopher denies Einstein's demon- 
strable concept of matter by ignoring it. A basic assumption of scholar- 
ship is that knowledge is continuous and cumulative. Thus new and up- 
setting insights are invariably ignored or rationalized simply because 
scholars are reluctant either to throw away the cherished and orderly 
accumulation of past culture or to correct it by folding back the newer 
insight upon past inaccuracies. 

Ignorance then is continually motivated by three main tendencies; 
namely, the attraction of a thinly veiled ancestor worship, the satisfying 
beauty of isolated systems, and what we may call intellectual fads or 
fashions. We are strongly impelled, in the first place, to ignore any factor 
which challenges a lengthy, cumulative tradition. In the process of ignor- 
ing it, we may casually rationalize its apparent relevancy in order con- 
scientiously to subordinate it to time; i. ¢., to a time-span of belief or 
acceptance. We ignore the new in a jealous protection of the old, and, 
oddly enough, accept the venerableness of an idea as an unspoken argu- 
ment for its validity. 

We also persistently ignore that which distorts the system. Isolated 
systems, constructed in a conscious and all-inclusive symmetry, are the 
basic specialties of the intellect. Ignorance preserves both the sense of 
totality and the evenness of design. Closed systems become, in a sense, 
dangerous water-tight compartments in which we refuse to allow a 
muddying of the water by even the seepage of extraneous currents. 
Present-day ideologies are obvious examples of such weirdly protected 
and circumscribed systems. 

The final factor, intellectual fashion, is perhaps the most influential 
of all in preserving a suitable set of canons for ignorance. It is left to 
the occasional intellectual pioneer to point out areas of neglect, for it 
is always fashionable to cherish one set of ideas and to ignore completely 
another. The current fashion is set by the particular intellectual heroes 
of the time, or more specifically by their worshipful followers, who shape 
the cult by carefully setting its outer boundaries and making particularly 
clear the extraneous elements which must be ignored. 

Educationally, every intellect balks stubbornly at the beginning, noting 
all these predilections and experiencing extreme and troublesome mis- 
givings about them. Yet the educational tradition strongly demands and 
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enforces their acceptance, and, once they have become acquired tastes 
or condoned “rules of the intellectual game,” the onset of ignorance is 
rapid and certain. It is perhaps the guilty memory of these initial doubts 
and misgivings which results in the militant character of ignorance. 

Ignorance is, above all, pugnacious. Since it is so often deliberate, the 
conscious protest and the last-ditch fight are its champions against 
threatening encroachments. To ignore is to refuse consideration. By its 
very nature this refusal is somewhat belligerent. Thus the saddest aspect 
of ignorance is our embattled refusal to yield up our precious right to 
ignore. Need we remind ourselves that the rigors of truth continue to 
deny us this right? 





PERSONNEL SHORTAGE IN SCIENCE-ENGINEERING 

The young person contemplating a career would do well to consider the 
various fields in science and engineering. Indications are that he would be 
very much in demand. It is probable that 8,000 desirable jobs will go begging 
each year for the next decade, simply because there will not be enough trained 
technologists to fill them. 

This is pointed out in the July-August 1957 issue of Chemical News, 
published by the Manufacturing Chemists’ Association (1625 Eye Street, 
Northwest, Washington 6, D. C.). In its lead editorial, the News states that 
“ ... it would appear that the shortage of scientists and engineers is no 
mirage.” The editorial is in answer to “ .. . reports suggesting that there 
really is no shortage and that perhaps our children are being black-jacked 
into scientific careers.” 

The MCA asserts that the shortage has been proved by its survey of leading 
authorities in education, industry, and government. Major reasons said to be 
responsible for the shortage include our swift technological development, 
steadily increasing industrialization, demands resulting from population in- 
creases, the demand for a progressively higher standard of living, the necessity 
for planning to offset a potential shortage of raw materials, and a decrease in 
the number of teachers. The Chemical News admits that the number of 
scientists and engineers actually is rising every year, but the editorial points 
out that this increase is offset by expanded demand. Unless this problem is 
alleviated in the immediate future, the editorial continues, “ . . . our economy 
cannot advance at its present rate. In fact, our industrial progress will be 
slowed and our ability to prevent war reduced. We feel that there exists within 
our national framework the answer to this problem and that some progress is 
being made. One heartening example is the work of the President’s Committee 
on Scientists and Engineers which is now engaged in a national study of the 
situation.” The MCA launched a million-dollar aid to education program in 
1956, designed primarily to interest students in science and engineering. The 
program is continuing. 





The Ten Imperative Needs—A Progress 
Report 


VERNON C. LINGREN 


‘To publicity given to the Ten Imperative Needs of Youth! resulted 
in educational projects, many of which will never be reported in profes- 
sional journals. As a result, the benefits which our boys and girls may 
have received from this educational emphasis will never be fully known. 
It has been the privilege of the author to be associated with four projects 
which produced evidence of the success which educators have had in 
implementing the philosophy represented in the statement of the Ten 
Imperative Needs. This report presents a comparative study of the degree 
to which the Ten Needs are being met in four different situations as 
revealed in replies given by high-school students in four different studies 
which sought to poll student opinion on this subject. The degree of 
emphasis on or acceptance of the philosophy involved has not been 
measured. 

The research instrument used was originally developed by a state-wide 
curriculum study committee working under the direction of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public Instruction.? Under this auspices, a state- 
wide poll was undertaken which produced responses from 4,410 boys 
and girls in grades seven through twelve in the public schools of Pennsyl- 
vania. Minor modifications were made in the instrument before using it in 
three surveys in local school districts in Western and Central Pennsyl- 
vania. District I is in a suburban-residential community, District II is 
located in a semi-rural environment, and District III is associated with 
an individual community. The percentage results from these four studies 
are displayed in eleven tables following. 

In each table, Group I is a random sample of 200 pupils in grades 
seven to twelve in a suburban residential district (District I) ; Group II 
is a total sample of 294 pupils attending grades ten to twelve in a semi- 
rural district (District II); Group III is a total sample of 1,180 pupils 
attending grades eleven and twelve in an industrial district (District ITI) ; 
and Group IV is a sample of 4,410 pupils in grades seven to twelve on a 
state-wide poll basis; all these are in the state of Pennsylvania. 

The District I (Group I) data and the state-wide poll (Group IV) 
include grades 7 through 12. District If (Group II) data cover grades 


‘Planning for All American Youth. Washington 6, D. C.: National Association of Secondary- 


School Principals. 1951. 
"Curricular Improvement by a Secondary-School Faculty, Bulletin 243. Harrisburg: Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public Instructions. 1950. Pp. 153-163. 
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10 through 12, while in District II] (Group III) only grades 11 and 12 
were polled. A slight caution must be observed in making comparisons 
in the tabular data as the exclusion of the relatively immature opinions 
of the pupils from the lower secondary-school grades in two cases might 
result in spurious conclusions unless this factor is considered. This was 
born in mind in the text which interprets the table. 

A review of the needs and questions stated in these tables, with a 
thoughtful perusal of the percentage of responses given for each of the 
answers, will provide helpful information for anyone interested in ap- 
praising the degree to which these secondary-school programs are meeting 
the Ten Imperative Needs of Youth. 


Need 1—Work 
The need for more information about jobs or professions was ex- 
pressed by eighty-four per cent of the pupils in Groups I and III while 
only sixty-two per cent of the state-wide (Group IV) group were desirous 
of this help. Group II produced a ninety-five per cent return. Success was 
experienced more often than failure by approximately three-fourths of 


TABLE I.—Inquiry on Student Need 1 
Percentage of results from four groups 





Percentage of Responses by Groups 





Needs and Questions I il il Iv 





Neep 1—Work 


All youth need to develop salable skills and 
those understandings and attitudes that make the 
worker an intelligent and productive member of 
economic life. To this end, most youth need super- 
vised work experience as well as education in the 
skills and knowledge of their occupations. 





1. Do you feel the need for more information 
about jobs or professions? 





2. Do you have success more often than failure in 
your school work? 





3. Do you know for what kinds of jobs each of 
your school subjects can help to prepare you? 





4. Do you need for your future life work some 
course that your school does not have? 





5. Do you know about local job opportunities, re- 
quirements, and pay? 
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the state-wide group (Group IV) and by a like number in the three other 
groups. Sixty-nine per cent of the boys and girls in Group III, and forty- 
four per cent in Group I knew what kinds of jobs each of the school sub- 
jects would prepare them for, while this was claimed by only fifty-three 
per cent of the state-wide group and Group II respondents. Twice as 
many state-wide respondents experienced a need for some course not now 
offered when compared with local figures in Group III. However, Group I 
matched the state-wide situation and, in Group II, forty-four per cent 
expressed this need. On the other hand, twice as many state-wide re- 
spondents claimed knowledge of local job opportunities, requirements, 
and pay than was the case in Group III. Students in Group I trailed as 
only thirteen per cent had this knowledge and, in Group II, the figure 
was twenty-two per cent. 
Need 2—Health 

The application of first aid and artificial respiration was claimed as a 
skill by just about half of the state-wide group (Group IV) and dis- 
claimed by just over half in Group III. A majority in Group I had this 
skill and half of those in Group II claimed it. With reference to thinking 
that, they were as happy as others, the suburban group (Group I) was 
in the lead with the semi-rural (Group II) and the state-wide (Group IV) 
samples trailing. 

TABLE II.—Inquiry on Student Need 2 
Percentage or results from four groups 





Percentage or Responses by Groups 


Needs and Questions 





Neep 2—HEaALTH 


All youth need to develop and maintain good 
health and physical fitness and mental health. 





1. Can you apply first aid and artificial respira- 
tion? 





2. Are you as happy as other people seem to be? 





3. Are you worried about your own growth or 
health? 





4. Are you developing skill in any sport which you 
can follow after you leave school? 





5. Do you know how to select a well-balanced 
diet of carbohydrates, proteins, minerals, vita- 
mins, ¢tc.? 
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Worry over growth or health was present in approximately only one 
out of three cases in Group I. In Group III, thirty-eight per cent were 
developing a skill in a sport which they could follow after they leave 
school. Nearly half of those in the suburban school (Group I) and a 
third in the rural school (Group II) were doing so, while forty-two per 
cent was the state-wide figure (Group IV) . Sixty per cent in the industrial 
community (Group III) and fifty per cent in the state-wide had knowl- 
edge for selecting a well-balanced diet. Just under half had this in the 
suburban school (Group I), and in the rural school (Group II) some- 
what over a third claimed this skill. 


Need 3—Citizenship 
Sixty-eight per cent of the state-wide sample wished other pupils would 
like them better. This was substantiated by Group III students to a 
slightly higher degree, and in Group I the figure was only somewhat 
lower. The rural pupils (Group II) expressed this desire in seventy-one 
per cent of the cases which was the highest figure in the group. While 
eighty-two per cent of the state-wide group felt ill at ease in talking or 


TABLE III.—Inquire on Student Need 3 
Percentage of results from four groups 





Percentage of Responses by Groups 


Needs and Questions I il 








Neep 3—CITIzENsHIP 


All youth need to understand the rights and 
duties of the citizen of a democratic society, and to 
be diligent and competent in the performance of 
their obligations as members of the community 
and citizens of the state and nation, and to have an 
understanding of the nations and peoples of the 
world. 


1. Do you wish that other students would like you 
better? 








2. Do you feel at ease in talking or working with 
people of another race or creed? 





3. Would you like to share with your classroom 
teachers in planning your school work? 





4. Can you compare the freedoms of the American 
way of life with those of communism and 
socialism? 





5. Have you seen a court or other public officials 
when they are at work? 
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working with people of another race or creed, nearly all Group III 
youngsters felt this way as only five per cent said this was not true of 
them. Pupils in Groups I and II felt at ease in this situation in about 
three cases out of four. Sharing with classroom teachers in planning 
school work was listed as desirable by seventy-two, seventy-one, sixty-five, 
and sixty-seven per cent of the groups—the state-wide figure being the 
highest. Three-fourths of the youngsters in the industrial area (Group 
III) felt able to compare the freedom of the American way of life with 
those of communism and socialism, whereas approximately only one half 
of the state-wide group (Group IV) were equipped to do so. Likewise, 
only sightly more than half of the suburban youngsters (Group I) could 
do this. Sixty-seven per cent of the rural group (Group II) claimed this 
ability. Observation of court or other public officials had been the 
privilege of nearly half of the pupils in the industrial area (Group III) , 
and about a third of the suburban and rural students had done so. Only 
about one in four of the state-wide group had had this experience. 


Need 4—Home 
The purpose of the family in American life could be described by 
one third of the state-wide group (Group IV), and three fourths of the 
TABLE IV.—Inquiry on Student Need 4 


Percentage of results from four groups 





Percentage of Responses by Groups 





Needs and Questions I i mz OV 








Neep 4—Home 


All youth need to understand the significance of 
the family for the individual and society and the 
conditions conducive to successful family life. 








1. Can you describe the purposes of the family in Yes 68 67 75 33 
American life? No 21 8 12 62 

? 11 25 13 5 

2. Do you feel that there is lack of understanding Yes 37 41 36 29 
between you and your parents, or between you No 61 49 60 65 

? 2 10 4 6 


and your brothers and sister (if any)? 


3. Can you read the meters—gas, water, or elec- 
tric—in your home? 








Yes 49 44 41 36 
No 45 44 54 54 








? 6 12 a 10 

4. Do you need to learn about making dates or Yes 40 49 39 45 
choosing a mate or making a home? No 53 36 52 42 

? 7 15 9 13 

5. Do you understand your own sexual growth Yes 75 69 85 69 
and its effect on what you think and do? No 17 15 8 18 


? 8 16 7 13 
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students in the industrial town (Group III) claimed this power. Sixty- 
eight and sixty-seven per cent were able to do so in the suburban com- 
munity and rural communities, respectively. A lack of understanding 
between members of the family unit was believed to exist by somewhat 
over a third of those in Groups I and III, and by somewhat over a fourth 
of the state-wide group. Forty-one per cent in the rural area (Group II) 
felt this to be true. Skill in reading water meters was a possession of one 
third of the state-wide group and forty-nine, forty-four, and forty-one 
per cent in Groups I, II, and III, respectively. A need to learn about 
making dates or choosing a mate or making a home was expressed by 
forty-five per cent of the state-wide group. About forty per cent was re- 
ported in the suburban and industrial districts, while in the rural area 
(Group II) about a half of the pupils felt this as a need. An understand- 
ing of sexual growth and its effect on thought and action was achieved 
by sixty-nine per cent of the state-wide and rural groups, and seventy-five, 
and eighty-five per cent of the boys and girls in Groups I and III, re- 
spectively. 
Need 5—Thrift 

Just over three fourths of the group in the industrial town (Group III) 

know how to pick the best quality in food and clothes purchased, whereas 


TABLE V.—Inquiry on Student Need 5 
Percentage of results from four groups 





Percentage of Responses by Groups 





Needs and Questions I ti ir 6W 





Neep 5—Tueritr 


All youth need to know how to purchase and 
use goods and services intelligently, understanding 
both the values received by the customer and the 
economic consequences of their acts. 

















1. Do you know how to pick the best quality in Yes 74 64 77 62 
the food and clothes you buy? No 23 19 14 31 

? 3 17 9 7 

2. Do you know where to find information about Yes 57 55 61 63 
what and how to buy? No 39 36 31 29 

? 4 9 8 8 

3. Can you tell if what is said in advertising or Yes 29 26 44 48 
politics is true? No 59 40 40 38 

? 12 34 12 14 

4. Are you, yourself, ever asked to judge the suc- Yes 44 44 50 52 
cess of your school work or personal develop- No 47 45 40 36 
ment? ? 9 11 10 12 

5. Do you know how to invest money—buy stocks Yes 32 32 28 36 
and bonds, efc.? No 65 54 64 59 


? 3 14 8 5 
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sixty-two per cent of the state-wide sample (Group IV) claimed this 
knowledge. Three out of four can do this in suburbia, while only sixty- 
four per cent of the rural youngsters claim this skill. The ability to find 
information about what and how to buy was possessed by all groups in 
almost identical degree with the suburbanites (Group I) and rural youth 
(Group II) trailing somewhat. Nearly half of the state-wide group 
claimed to be able to tell if what is said in advertising or politics is true, 
and only forty-four per cent responded similarly in Group III. In Group 
I, only twenty-nine per cent said “yes,” while the rural respondents 
(Group II) were lowest with twenty-six. Approximately half of the mem- 
bers in each of the groups stated that they were able to judge the success 
of school work or personal development, but again the suburbanites 
(Group I) and rural youngsters (Group II) were trailing. Knowledge 
about investing money in stocks and bonds was claimed by only about 
one third of the respondents in each group. 


Need 6—Science 
The need for knowledge concerning the working out of practical prob- 
lems using the methods of science was expressed by between sixty-five and 
TABLE VI.—Inquiry on Student Need 6 


Percentage of results from four groups 





Percentage of Responses by Groups 





Needs and Questions 





Neep 6—ScIEnce 


All youth need to understand the methods of 
science, the influence of science on human life, and 
the main scientific facts concerning the nature of 
the world and of men. 





1. Do you need to know how to work out practical 
problems of your own, gathering facts and in- 
formation, knitting them together and coming 
to your own conclusions? 


2. Do you see how your work in science is con- 
nected with your own problems? 








3. Do you understand people—what makes most 
people think, feel and act as they do? 





4. Do you understand how motors, toasters, ther- 
mometers, ¢fc., actually work? 


5. Can you describe some problems which science 
has brought along with its benefits? 
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seventy-one per cent in each group. Seeing the connection between science 
and one’s own problems was claimed by just over three fourths of the 
state-wide group (Group IV) and by sixty-seven and sixty-eight per cent 
of the respondents in Groups III and II, respectively. Group I trailed with 
a sixty-two per cent return. An understanding of people was experienced 
by about fifty per cent of each of the groups. The groups were very simi- 
lar, likewise, in their understandings of motors, toasters, etc.—the figures 
being thirty-six per cent for Group I, forty-three per cent for Groups II 
and III, and forty-seven per cent for the state-wide group. Fifty-four per 
cent of the state-wide group (Group IV) said they are able to describe 
some problems which science has brought along with its benefits, and 
sixty-three per cent of the youngsters in Group III and sixty-five per cent 
in Group II agreed that they could, too. Fifty-nine per cent was the 
figure in the Group I tabulation. 


Need 7—Appreciation 
Asked whether or not their school was a beautiful place in which to 
live and learn, seventy-one per cent of the state-wide group (Group IV) 


and eight per cent less of Group III were able to answer “yes.” Group I 
students were in between with a seventy per cent. By contrast, only fifteen 


TABLE VII.—Inquiry on Student Need 7 


Percentage of results from four groups 





Percentage of Responses by Groups 


Needs and Questions i il Iv 


Neep 7— APPRECIATION 


All youth need opportunities to develop their 
capacities to appreciate beauty in literature, art, 
music, and nature. 


1. Is your school a beautiful place in which to 
live and learn? 


. Do you know the names of adult groups in your 
community which promotes the study of litera- 
ture, art, music, or nature? 


. Do you believe that you are learning to enjoy 
better art, music, and literature as you go on 
with your education? 


. Have you been on any trips to art muscums or 
concerts or for nautre study? 


. Do you read the excellent fiction and other 
literature which is about your school subjects? 








—— 
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per cent in the rural school could agree with this idea. Knowledge of adult 
groups in the community which promote the study of literature, art, 
music, or nature was claimed by just over a third of each group except 
Group I where the figure was twenty-one per cent and Group II which 
produced a figure representing just under one third of the group. Ap- 
proximately three fourths of each group believed that they were learning 
to enjoy these things more as their education proceeds, but the rural group 
(Group II) was trailing with a sixty-nine per cent. Trips to art museums 
or concerts were reported by only forty-four per cent of the state-wide 
group, while in the industrial community (Group III) fifty-three per cent 
had had this privilege. The suburban youngsters were ahead with a sixty- 
three per cent and the rural figure was sixty per cent. Students read ex- 
cellent fiction and other literature about their school subjects to the ex- 
tent of about forty per cent of each group, with the exception of the 
rural group. Only thirty-one per cent of them claimed this as an activity. 


Need 8—Leisure 


About one third of the respondents believed that the community pro- 
vided enough places for wholesome recreation except in Group I where 
nearly a half said this was done, and in Group II where only seventeen 


TABLE VIII.—Inquire on Student Need 8 
Percentage of results from four groups 





Percentage of Responses by Groups 





Needs and Questions I ii WI IV 








Neep 8—Letsure 


All youth need to be able to use their leisure 
time well and to budget it wisely, balancing acti- 
vities that yield satisfactions to the individual with 
those that are socially useful. 





1. Does your community provide enough places 
for wholesome recreation? 





2. Do you feel that you are “left out of things” 
in school? 





. Would you like to work on some community 
welfare activities (such as the Red Cross drive) 
in your leisure time? 





. Are you doing any work on what may be your 
lifetime hobbies? 





. Is your leisure time being spent as you hope 
your own children will spend their leisure time? 
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per cent responded in this way. Approximately a fifth feel that they are 
“left out of things” at school except in Group I where just over a fourth 
felt this way. Over half of the state-wide sample, thirty-two per cent of 
Groups I and II, and thirty-eight per cent of Group III would like to 
work on some community welfare activities such as the Red Cross drive. 
Over half of the Groups II and III and just under half of the state-wide 
and Group I report doing any work on what may be lifetime hobbies. 
Forty-seven per cent of the state-wide (Group IV) and forty-four per 
cent of Group II were spending their leisure time as they hope their own 
children will spend theirs. In Group I fifty per cent answered in the 
affirmative; in Group II the figure was thirty-nine per cent. 


Need 9—Other People 
Fifty per cent of Group III answered “no” in regard to knowing how 
to be a good chairman, while fifty-six per cent of the state-wide (Group 
IV) and the Group I persons gave this response. Forty-one per cent of 
the rural pupils (Group II) answered in this way. Sixty per cent of the 
industrial group (Group III) and seventy per cent of the rural group 
(Group II) felt a need for knowing more about introducing people and 


TABLE I[X.—Inquiry on Student Need 9 


Percentage of results from four groups 





Percentage of Responses by Groups 


Needs and Questions I i iii Iv 


Neep 9—Orner Peopie 


All youth need to develop respect for other per- 
sons, to grow in their insight into ethical values 
and principles, to be able to live and work coop- 
eratively with others, and to grow in moral and 
spiritual values of life. 





1. Do you know how to be a good committee 
chairman? 


2. Do you feel the need to know more about in- 
troducing people, about courtesy, etc.? 


3. Do you wish that your teachers would like you 
better? 





4. Do you prefer to be by yourself rather than 
with other students? 





5. Do you feel the need to learn more about get- 
ting along with other people? 
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about other matters of courtesy. In the state-wide group (Group IV), 
this need was felt by fifty-five per cent and it was needed by fifty-two per 
cent in Group I. Fifty-four per cent and fifty-five per cent in the industrial 
(Group III) and in the suburban (Group I) areas, respectively, wished 
the teachers would like them better, while half of the state-wide group 
felt the same about their teachers. Forty-two per cent of the rural group 
(Group II) were tabulated in this way. A strong preference to be with 
other students rather than alone was noted in all groups. About half of 
each group expressed a need for learning more about getting along with 
other people, with the rural boys and girls (Group II) feeling this need to 
the extend of sixty-five per cent response. 


Need 10—Language 

Half of the largest state-wide group (Group IV) and the suburban 
group (Group I) use good written and spoken English in all their classes 
(by their own admission) while only forty-four per cent of the boys and 
girls in Group III claimed this quality. The rural figure was forty-six per 
cent. Eighty per cent of Group III and eighty-one per cent of the state- 
wide group agreed that they wished they knew how to study better. 
Seventy-two per cent in Group I and seventy-four per cent in Group II 
had this desire. Eighty-two per cent in Group III and three fourths of 


TABLE X.—Inquire on Student Need 10 


Percentage of results from four groups 
































Percentage of Responses by Groups 
Needs and Questions I i iM Iv 
Neep 10—Lanouace 
All youth need to grow in their ability to think 
rationally, to express their thoughts clearly, and 
to read and listen with understanding. 
1. Do you use good written and spoken English in Yes 49 46 44 49 
all of your classes? No 43 35 42 39 
? 8 19 14 = 12 
2. Do you wish that you knew how to study better? Yes 72 74 80 81 
No 27 20 15 14 
? 1 6 5 5 
3. Are you developing the habit of daily news- Yes 69 63 82 74 
paper reading? No 29 30 15 23 
? 2 7 3 3 
4. Do you know how to find reference materials Yes 86 73 67 71 
by using the card catalog, the Readers’ Guide, No 12 19 27 23 
etc., in the school library? ? 2 8 6 6 
5. Can you write a good letter or composition? Yes 48 44 41 42 
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the state-wide group were developing the habit of daily newspaper read- 
ing. Only sixty-nine per cent of the suburban youngsters (Group I) were 
doing so, and, with a figure of sixty-three per cent, the rural group was 
last. In group III sixty-seven per cent know how to find reference material 
in the school library, whereas seventy-one per cent of their state-wide 
counterparts could do this. The suburbanites (Group 1) were superior in 
this respect with eighty-six per cent claiming this skill, and seventy-three 
per cent of the rural pupils also claimed this skill. A good letter or 
composition was claimed as a possible achievement by about forty per 
cent of the state-wide and the Group III samples. Nearly half claimed 
this skill in Group I, and in Group II the figure was forty-four per cent. 


General Questions 

Between sixty-five and eighty-one per cent of the pupils liked answering 
the questions and somewhat less thought the school was interested in 
their personal welfare. Over three fourths felt the questions helped them 
to think more about themselves, except in Group I where the figure fell 
to sixty-three per cent. Somewhat less than this proportion thought the 
questions had helped them to understand themselves better, except in 
Group III where a seventy-seven per cent was recorded. About one fifth of 
all those in each group believed that their problems kept them from doing 
good school work. The exercise revealed to about three out of four of 
those in each group that their problems and needs were about the same 
as those of other students. Likewise, more time to think and work on these 
problems was sought by about three out of four of the students of the 
group. A disappointing number of just over one third in Group IV felt 
free to talk over personal problems with a faculty member. This was 
approximately the result in the other groups also, except that in the 
suburban schools (Group I) it fell to one out of four. A sizable majority 
of each group felt the questions gave a good picture of their school work 
and problems, and about three out of four of each group wanted more 
opportunities to make suggestions about their school work. 


A Plan of Action 


The numerical presentation given here provides a basis for comparison 
in local school districts throughout the country if interested educators 
would gather local data using the student opinionnaire. Any attempt to 
explain why the results reported in this study vary from district to district 
(group to group) would be futile since so many factors are involved in 
the complex process of meeting the imperative needs of youth. However, 
the staff members of schools located in a suburban residential area or 
in a semi-rural area or in an industrial area should be able to detect 
possible relative strengths and weaknesses in schools of their particular 
type by studying these data carefully. For example, since the rural school 
represented here is in a community where wholesome recreation seems to 
be lacking to a much greater extent than was the case in the suburban 
area, other rural schools might well take a good look at their own com- 
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Percentage or results from four groups 
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General Questions 


1. Have you liked to answer the questions which 
have been asked? 


2. Do you feel that your school is interested in 
your personal welfare? 





3. Have the questions helped you to think more 
about yourself? 


4. Have the questions helped you to understand 


yourself better, to see better what problems 
and needs you may have? 


5. Are any of your problems so serious that they 
may keep you from doing good school work? 


6. Have the questions helped you to know that 


your problems and needs are about the same 
as those of other people of your age? 





7. Would you like to have more time to think and 
work on problems of personal concern to you? 








8. Do you feel free to talk over your personal 
problems with anyone on your school faculty? 








9. Do these questions give you a good picture of 
your school work and problems? 





10. Would you like to have more opportunities to 
make suggestions about your school work? 


Percentage or Responses by Groups 

I il iW Iv 
Yes 65 65 74 81 
No 28 18 15 12 
? 7 17 11 7 
a 65 79 73 
No 38 20 14 18 
? 7 15 7 9 
Yes 63 79 83 78 
No 34 15 13 15 
? 3 6 4 7 
Yes 54 71 77 74 
No 39 18 17 18 
? 7 11 6 8 
Yes 21 21 17 19 
No 75 69 75 74 
? 4 10 8 7 
Yes 71 78 80 76 
No 21 11 14 14 
? 8 11 6 10 
Yes 68 79 79 74 
No 27 12 13 17 
? 5 9 8 9 
Yes 25 35 37 36 
No 68 56 53 54 
? 7 9 10 10 
Yes 67 75 80 66 
No 26 14 13 20 
? 7 11 7 14 
Yes 81 78 71 77 
No 15 10 18 14 
? 4 12 11 9 





munities with reference to this item. On the other hand, the rural young- 
sters were doing work on what may become lifetime hobbies to a somewhat 
greater degree than the suburban boys and girls. If a local study in 
another suburban school would also point in this direction, special atten- 
tion might be given to this need. It is hoped that this study will encourage 
others to make local surveys of a similar nature. Data of this type have 
been found to be provocative and stimulating when used as the basis for 
discussions in local faculty meetings, departmental conferences, and so 
forth. Obviously, the emphasis must be on the local data with the data 
presented here serving only for the purposes of general comparisons. 











Organization and Staffing for 


Curriculum Improvement 
WILLIAM A. ZIMMERMAN 


PART I. The School System 


PATTERNS OF ORGANIZATION 


. approaches to system-level organization for curriculum plan- 
ning have been discussed in some detail by Doll, Passow, and Corey (5) 
and by Berge, Russell, and Walden (9, Chapter 9). The first of these 
three ways of organizing a school system for curriculum improvement is 
the “centralized” approach. This approach is based on the conviction that 
curriculum development should be initiated, managed, and often con- 
ducted by members of the central office staff. The concern is usually with 
system-wide problems rather than with the problems of an individual 
school. Carried to the extreme, the centralized approach implies that 
curriculum improvement activities can be undertaken for all staff mem- 
bers by a few competent persons. Often, the general faculty meetings, 
planned by the central office administrative staff, are used as the chief 
vehicle for inservice education. The centralized pattern has been charac- 
terized as operating within a framework where the problems are defined 
by the administration, and a committee of teachers are appointed to 
find the solutions (5, pp. 2, 3; 9, p. 202). 

The “decentralized” approach focuses the primary responsibility for 
curriculum improvement activities in the individual building unit. In the 
local building, the decisions—regarding problem-identification, methods 
of solving problems, and the personnel to be involved—are made. Central 
office staff members assume a minimum amount of responsibility for 
initiation, direction, or coordination of the program. Systems considered 
to be decentralized emphasize building autonomy and work mainly on 
building-level problems suggested by teachers and principals (9, Chapter 
9). In recent years, the importance of wide participation of teachers in 
curriculum development has been stressed. A way of increasing this 
participation is through organization for curriculum study in the building 
unit. Advantages of centering curriculum study in the individual school 
include: wider utilization of resources, human and material; increased 
opportunity for face-to-face communication; ease in arranging for curricu- 
lum meetings; easier identification of problems of real concern to staff 
members; closer cooperation with parents; increased freedom for indi- 
vidual teachers; improved interaction between teachers, pupils, and 
school patrons; ready acceptance of the services of consultants” (5, p. 6). 


William A. Zimmerman is Principal of the Wheatland—Chili Central School, 
Scottsville, New York. 
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The decentralized position is most common in smaller school systems, and 
is seldom too evident in medium-size or large systems. 

The “centrally coordinated” approach has some of the advantages and 
disadvantages of both the centralized and decentralized points of view. 
This approach attempts to combine the neatness and logical orderliness 
of centralization with the permissiveness and democratic spirit of de- 
centralization. The centrally coordinated position “holds that both the 
efforts of the individual schools and the curriculum activities involving 
staff members drawn from many schools and status positions in the 
system are significant. The teachers in individual schools are encouraged 
to modify, with the help of available human and material resources, the 
curriculum of these schools in order to serve better the pupil enrolled 
in them. At the same time, staff members of some or all of the schools, 
together with supervisors and other persons who are not affiliated with 
any one school, combine their efforts to attack problems of general con- 
cern” (5, p. 7). Berge, Russell, and Walden describe the centrally co- 
ordinated approach to inservice education as having certain characteris- 
tics. Some of these are: 

1. A variety of activities involving a single school or several schools operating 
independently and certain system-wide activities carried on through organiza- 
tional patterns such as grade-level, subject-matter, or over-all committees. 

2. Frequently a central curriculum council is used to achieve the desired 
coordination of effort. 

3. Central office personnel share the responsibility for planning with others, 
and serve as resource people or consultants during the study phase of the 
program. 

4. Many opportunities are afforded for face-to-face, small-group work (there 
is a breadth and variety of activity). 

5. Experimentation is considered an important aspect of the program of 
inservice education. 

6. The staff is kept well-informed of the progress of the various working 
groups (9, Chapter 9). 

The question may now be raised. To what extent do each of these three 
approaches (described above) achieve the generally accepted goals of 
effective curriculum development? Doll, Passow, and Corey have identi- 
fied nine generally accepted criteria of good curriculum development pro- 
grams (5, Chapter 2). These three authors compare the three approaches 
to organization for curriculum improvement in relation to these nine 
criteria. Table | lists these nine criteria and rates the three approaches 
according to the extent to which each approach—as described by Doll, 
Passow, and Corey—meets each criterion. The rating was done by the 
present writer, using a three-point scale, as follows: 


3—meets criterion to a great extent 
2—meets criterion to some extent 
l—meets criterion to little or no extent. 
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TABLE I.—Extent to Which “Approaches ’ Meet Criteria 
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Criteria @, Chapter 2 nil 


, Pisnmnel in the local situation should accept respon- | 


sibility for curriculum development. This respon- 
sibility should be divided among a number of 
nee 


2. Feelings of ouemnabes security and wast, as well as 
satisfactory intespernenet relations, are essential. 


3. Adequate time, facilities, and resources should be 
provided. 


4. Curriculum wate should attempt the solution of 
problems which seem to them to be real and im- 
_ portent. 


5. Effective communication about plans, policies, 
procedures, and achievements should be estab- 
lished and maintained among persons who have a 
stake in a given curriculum project. 


9. ‘awestonal materials should be oeatuned which 
will provide maximum help and stimulation to 


classroom teachers and others who are charged | 


with emguoting the experience of children. 





7. Curriculum development should we ennidend a 
continuous and normal activity rather than a 
oapent. start or emergency activity. 

8. ingeevenentt in s catalina practices and pupils ex- 
periences should be o panned for and anticipated. 





9. Methods of appraising the results of curriculum 
work should be devised, adopted, and used con- 
tinuously. 


De- 


Centrally 


centralized Coordinated Centralized 


2 


10 





In the fifth chapter of the NSSE 56th Yearbook, Part I, J. Cecil Parker 
develops twelve “guidelines for planning, organizing, and conducting 
inservice education activities and programs in schools and school systems.” 


These 12 guidelines are: 


1. People work as individuals and as members of groups on problems that 


are significant to them. 


2. The same people who work on problems formulate goals and plan how 


they will work. 


3. Many opportunities are developed for people to relate themselves to each 


other. 
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4. Continuous attention is given to individual and to group problem-solving 


processes. 
5. Atmosphere is created that is conducive to building mutual respect, sup- 


port, permissiveness, and creativeness. 
6. Multiple and rich resources are made available and are used. 
7. The simplest possible means are developed to move through decisions to 


action. 
8. Constant encouragement is present to test and to try ideas and plans in 


real situations. 
9. Appraisal is made an integral part of inservice activities. 
10. Continuous attention is given to the interrelationships of different groups. 
11. The facts of individual differences among members of each group are 


accepted and utilized. 
12. Activities are related to pertinent aspects of the current educational, 


cultural, political, and economic scene (9, Chapter 5). 


In the ninth chapter of this same yearbook, Berge, Russell, and Walden 
discuss the degree to which each of the three approaches to organization 
for inservice education (centralized, decentralized, and centrally co- 
ordinated) implements the twelve guidelines quoted above. Berge and 
colleagues conclude that the centralized approach contradicts many of the 
guidelines, and that the centrally coordinated approach provides the best 
opportunity for the implementation of most of the guidelines. To sum- 
marize at this point, the centrally coordinated approach to organization 
for curriculum improvement offers the best opportunity of achieving the 
accepted goals of effective curriculum development programs. 


Tue Director oF CurRICULUM 

In an earlier era, the job of adminstering the school program was left 
to one person—the superintendent of schools. Today, a new concept of 
cooperative school administration has emerged. School adminstration is 
now considered to be the task of a team of educational specialists whose 
relatively independent responsibilities are coordinated by the superin- 
tendent of schools. One of the specialists rapidly finding a place on teams 
of school administrators throughout the country is the director of curricu- 
lum (6, p. 4). 

The New Jersey study of the work of the curriculum coordinator in that 
state proposes that one individual be responsible for all phases of the 
curriculum and of systematic efforts to improve it (10). Caswell and 
associates believe that one person should have responsibility for all phases 
of curriculum and instruction. “This arrangement is based on the assump- 
tion that it is a major objective to develop a unified and continuous 
curriculum throughout the school system, with each phase of the pro- 
gram taking its place in a larger conception of what is an adequate educa- 
tional provision for the community” (4, p. 80) . 

The director of curriculum is a relative newcomer on the administra- 
tive team. The New Jersey study included a survey of nineteen curricu- 
lum directors in that state. Of the nineteen positions held by the respon- 
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dents to the questionnaire, only four were created during or prior to 
1949. (The questionnaire was sent out in 1953.) The titles held by the 
nineteen respondents were extremely diverse. There were reported eight- 
teen different titles; only the title “curriculum coordinator” appeared 
twice (10, p. 14). In the Southwestern CPEA Study by Kirk, fifty-three 
different official titles were listed by 113 curriculum directors. The three 
most widely used titles—in order—were: (1) Assistant Superintendent in 
Charge of Instruction, (2) Director of Instruction, and (3) Director of 
Curriculum (6, p. 6) . 

Current practice varies, and there is considerable difference of opinion 
as to whether the director of curriculum should be a line or a staff officer. 
The recommendation of the New Jersey study is that the director of 
curriculum be in a direct line relationship to principals. 


The question of line versus staff assignments for the curriculum coordinator 
is one on which there is considerable misunderstanding. Some of this mis- 
understanding centers in a confusion between the authority of the curriculum 
leader and his method of working. There is rather general agreement that the 
curriculum leader should not work in an authoritarian manner. Some take this 
to mean that he should be placed in a staff relationship and have no authority. 
Yet, it seems reasonable to assume that a curriculum leader could have line 
authority but work in a non-authoritarian or a democratic manner (10, p. 40). 


Caswell implies that the director of curriculum should be a line officer. 
He states that the person who has the responsibility for curriculum work 
should also have the authority over curriculum matters (4, pp. 81-82) . 

According to the recommendation of Kirk's Southwestern CPEA Study, 
the director of curriculum should be a staff officer and principals, as in- 
structional leaders in their individual schools, should be adminstratively 
responsible directly to the superintendent. The majority of administrators 
included in this survey felt that the director of curriculum should be an 
adviser and helper to principals and supervisors in evaluating and finding 
ways of improving their supervision. However, it is the recommendation 
of the study that “principals should be charged with the responsibility 
of utilizing fully the services of the curriculum director and other curricu- 
lum staff members as consultants and advisers to local school staffs engag- 
ing in curriculum development activities” (6, p. 25) . 

It is the opinion of the present writer that the director of curriculum 
can and should fulfill his responsibilities most effectively as a staff officer. 
These responsibilities have been summarized by Caswell as follows: 


1. Provide leadership in a continuing analysis of curriculum problems and 
needs and in the formulation of a comprehensive program to meet them. 

2. Foster a sense of group purpose among the instructional workers in a 
school system. 

8. Provide for the coordination of the activities of various instructional 
workers so that a unified curriculum is developed. 

4. Provide resource specialists needed upon occasion, but not continuously, 
in the individual school. 
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5. Stimulate creative leadership among the entire teaching force. 

6. Arrange working relations with personnel responsible for other phases of 
school operation so that development of a good curriculum is facilitated (4, pp. 
72-76). 


“If leadership is thought of as the ability to help individuals and groups 
to formulate their purposes and to take the steps necessary to achieve 
these purposes, it is obvious that there can be many leaders in a group” 
(10, p. 36) . There should be many leaders in a group. It is the task of the 
director of curriculum to encourage initiative and self-direction on the 
part of all staff members and to foster the emergence of as many leaders 
as possible. This task can best be accomplished when the director of 
curriculum is a staff officer. 


Tue CENTRAL CurRICULUM COUNCIL 


Curriculum planning in middle-size and large school systems consists 
of a number of overlapping and crisscrossing activities. Some representa- 
tive group, such as a central curriculum council, must be formed to serve 
two important purposes: (1) that of facilitating communication among 
the various building and system-wide groups engaged in curriculum study, 
and (2) that of stimulating interest in and awareness of specific system- 
wide curriculum problems and needs (7, pp. 63-64) . Saylor and Alexander 
summarize the responsibilities of a central curriculum council as follows: 
(1) “coordinating curriculum planning in local units, (2) exchanging 
information between schools, (3) recommending policies to the local 
units where uniformity is desired, (4) organizing in-service education 
programs, (5) perparing for the administration recommendations bearing 
on instructional problems, and (6) similar functions” (1, p. 556). More 
specifically, the NSSE 56th Yearbook, Part I, lists the following as possible 
functions of a central curriculum council: 


1. Listing problems needing attention. 

2. Establishing an order of priority among problems. 

8. Selecting problems to be studied in a given year. 

4. Setting up the organizational pattern best suited to the study of a given 
problem. 

5. Making certain recommendations as to procedures to be followed in study. 

6. Hearing progress reports. 

7. Hearing final reports and recommendations. 

8. Passing on recommendations or forwarding them to the final authority 
with recommendation for favorable consideration (9, p. 203). 


In some instances the problem of the “powers” of the CCC (Central 
Curriculum Council) has arisen where the CCC does not have the author- 
ity which it needs to perform its usual functions of providing direction 
and coordination, and initiating action on problems needing attention. 
If the CCC is to be more than a mere discussion group, it must have 
powers commensurate with its duties (10, p. 13). 
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Coordination of effort in a school system implies that there is effort 
to be coordinated. A CCC does not have the time to give intensive study to 
a great many problems. Often, problems needing careful study are re- 
ferred to small working committees, whose functions and perhaps mem- 
bership are designated by the CCC. The members of the working com- 
mittees may or may not be CCC members. In many systems, district-wide 
committees, subordinate to the CCC, have been named for subject areas 
and special problems. The subject area committees are usually vertical, 
organized on a K-12 basis. Some systems have organized horizontal com- 
mittees (10, p. 13). 

How should a CCC be organized, and how large should it be? According 
to Krug and his colleagues, any kind of group designed to offer maximum 
opportunity for discussion and participation shouldn't run much over 
thirty members. The work of a CCC demands active participation on the 
part of all (7, p. 70). In school systems having less than twenty-five indi- 
vidual buildings, the organization of a CCC is relatively simple, according 
to Saylor and Alexander. In these systems, the CCC membership may in- 
clude one elected representative from each building, plus one or more 
representatives of the central office staff. In one New Jersey community, 
the CCC membership includes a teacher from each building, all principals, 
and the central office staff members who are primarily concerned with 
instruction. In one New York community, the CCC includes two teachers 
from each building, all principals, and all central office staff members. 


There are several possibilities for the organization of a CCC in a very 
large system. One of these is to divide the system into districts, each dis- 
trict including a high school and its feeder schools. Each district may have 
a curriculum council, with some type of central interlocking committee. 


Of course, quite a few systems operate without.a CCC. Half of the 123 
schools in the Southwestern CPEA Study reported having an over-all 
curriculum council (or other system-wide steering group) serving in 
either an advisory or a policy-making capacity (6, p. 29). The director 
of curriculum usually serves as chairman of the CCC. However, in some 
systems the superintendent acts as chairman; in others, a teacher chair- 
man is elected. 

What is the role of and what are the qualifications of the CCC building 
representative? The CCC representative is not a legislator or an executive, 
but serves as a liaison between the local unit and the CCC. The following 
principles have been suggested for the selection of CCC representatives 
from the individual school units. The representative should: (1) be 
elected by the staff, following careful consideration of the functions of 
the council and its members; (2) be one in whose ability to report 
honestly back and forth from unit to council the staff has confidence; 
(3) understand as well as possible the total program of the local unit; (4) 
be subject to recall by a majority vote of the local unit; and (5) serve 
for a term of one year, with mid-year elections in about half the units to 
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provide for some continuity in the council (1, p. 557). Since the job of 
central curriculum planning and coordination is somewhat technical in 
nature, it is inadvisable to include lay and pupil representatives on a 
CCC, (1, pp. 559-560). 


PART Il. The Secondary-School Unit 


ROLE OF THE INDIVIDUAL ScHOOoL, UNIT 


In recent years much emphasis has been placed on the importance of 
the building unit as the focus for curriculum work. 


Acceptance of several ideas has made this seem desirable: (1) the importance 
of planning educational programs for specific groups of children and specific 
communities; (2) the soundness of planning curriculum improvement activities 
in terms of the problems and concerns of teachers; (3) the value of work in 
small groups such as might be organized in a building unit .. . and (4) the 
recognition of the principal as the key leader in working with his faculty on 
curriculum problems (10, p. 41). 


Caswell views the individual school unit as the operational and plan- 
ning unit for curriculum work. The focus of planning should be on 
given pupils in a particular environment. “In order to develop a 
good curriculum, planning must be in terms of actual children in 
actual neighborhoods by teachers who have to carry the plans into 
operation. This is the only way to secure the essential participation 
of all teachers in curriculum planning and to get planning which views 
the child as a whole in a particular environment” (4, p. 77). Of course, 
this does not mean that all curriculum work should be on the individual 
school basis. It does not mean that each school unit should go its own way 
without regard for other units in the system. It does mean, however, that 
the channel should be from the individual school unit to the system 
and back to the unit, rather than from the “top” down (4, p. 78) . 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A Goop SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 
FOR CURRICULUM PLANNING 


The essential characteristics of a good school organization for curricu- 
lum, as outlined by Saylor and Alexander, are: 


1. Curriculum planning efforts are organized in terms of goals which result 
from the considered thinking of all persons directly affected and which represent 
general agreements as to jobs to be accomplished by the school. 

2. No sharp lines are drawn between pupil, parent, layman, and teacher 
participation in curriculum planning, but each person and each group are 
utilized in terms of their potential contributions bearing on the goals sought. 

3. Although many jobs may be of a very narrow nature, each job assigned a 
committee or an individual is in terms of the needs of the total program. Final 
decisions as to policies, jobs, and specific changes are made with reference to the 
program of the school as a whole rather than by departmental or special-activities 


groups. 
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4. An atmosphere of cooperative planning and evaluation pervades all 
groups and the school as a whole. 

5. A continuing search is made by all concerned to identify services, 
materials, facilities, and persons who can contribute to curriculum planning (1, 
pp- 554-555). 


THe ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL AND THE 
BuILDING CURRICULUM COORDINATOR 


In recent years, strong emphasis has been placed on the role of the high- 
school principal as the instructional leader in the secondary-school unit. 
The principal is the person with the key responsibilities. Some of the 
responsibilities which the principal has in the area of curriculum develop- 
ment are: (1) to make the services of the system-wide planning available 
in his school; (2) to provide for the introduction and study of materials 
from system-wide curriculum committees; (3) to arange for consultant or 
supervisory services from the central office; (4) to arrange faculty meetings 
in which central curriculum council recommendations and policies may be 
discussed and in which decisions may be made; (5) to act as the connect- 
ing link in the school-community relationship; and (6) to take an active 
part in stimulating awareness of curriculum needs in the building and to 
arrange the means to study and analyze these needs (7, pp. 89-92). 

Saylor and Alexander, unlike so many other writers are not content 
merely to state that, “The principal is the curriculum leader in his build- 
ing,” and let it go at that. These authors face the fact that the principal is 
overworked and suggest that either a qualified person be appointed as 
full-time curriculum coordinator, or an administrative assistant be ap- 
pointed so that the principal can give adequate time for curriculum 
leadership. Some school systems have established the position of part- or 
full-time building curriculum coordinator. The duties and responsibilities 
of the building curriculum coordinator in the Milwaukee Public Schools 
are quoted by Krug (7, p. 93). In the Denver, Colorado, junior and 
senior high schools, coordinators of instruction have been appointed to 
assume the responsibility for the improvement of the instructional pro- 
gram. 

For many years the principal had been expected not only to serve as the 
instructional leader of his school but also to take care of all the other pressing 
and time-consuming duties that make a principal's life so harried. In order to 
lighten his load, official approval was given . . . to the appointment of instruc- 
tional coordinators in each of the secondary schools (8, p. 104). 


These building coordinators are, in effect, assistant principals in the 
area of instructional improvement. Often, it is not possible to have a 
curriculum coordinator in each secondary school. Less desirable solutions 
are: (1) releasing a competent teacher from some other duties for part- 
time curriculum leadership; (2) a couselor or a librarian may serve part- 
time as a curriculum leader; and (3) a curriculum coordinator might be 
shared by several schools (1, p. 551). 
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Tue Ro.ie or DEPARTMENT HEADS 


Oftentimes the senior high-school department chairman may be for the 
teachers in his department more of a curriculum leader than the high- 
school principal. Much effective curriculum work has been done in and 
by subject matter departments. The departmental organization has been 
subject to much extreme criticism. Departments sometimes contend with 
one another for their rightful “place in the sun.” Sometimes all-school 
needs and problems are neglected. Departmental organizations tend to 
emphasize the teaching process rather than the learning process. How- 
ever, the existing departmental structure of a senior high school may be a 
very effective instrument for curriculum study. Teachers working in the 
same department constitute a ready-made curriculum committee bound 
together by common interests and concerns (7, p. 97). 

In 1948, the ASCD conducted a study of the role of the department head 
in the program of instructional improvement in twenty secondary schools 
located in eighteen cities in the Northwest. This study does not assume 
that the departmental organization is necessarily the ideal one for the 
modern secondary school. The study concludes with the following recom- 
mendation. School planning committees “. . . should determine what kind 
of services their teachers want and then see how the services can be ob- 
tained for them. If the department head can provide certain services 
better than other agents then he should be allowed that opportunity” 
(3, p. 50). 


Roe or BurLpInG COMMITTEES 


Each building unit in a school system needs its own organization for 
curriculum study. This organization should not be considered sacred, 
but it should be flexible and subject to continuous evaluation. Many 
high-school faculties are organized into subject matter or departmental 
committees. A few high-school staffs have been organized on an inter- 
departmental basis, with a teacher committee for each stated major pur- 
pose of that particular high school. 

Saylor and Alexander propose the formation of four school councils. 


1. A school-community council, composed of faculty representatives and lay- 
men, to facilitate communication with parents and other citizens about school 
needs. 
2. A student council, composed of student representatives, to give all learners 
opportunity to propose and react. 
8. A staff council, organized on a representative basis in a large school, or includ- 
ing the entire staff in a small school. 
4. An executive council, with representatives of each of the foregoing three 
councils and perhaps a representative from any system-wide central curriculum 
council (1, p. 546). 

The function of these councils would be to make suggestions and 
criticisms regarding any and all phases of the school program. 
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CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


This article has attempted to point out the need and purposes for an 
adequate organization and staff for curriculum planning at both the 
school-system level and the secondary-school unit level. However, we must 
not lose sight of the fact that all school people—instructional leaders and 
teachers—are human beings. 


The special form of the organization which a school system develops is not 
nearly so important as are the attitudes of those in positions of leadership. If 
instructional leaders believe in people and their ability to see and solve problems, 
they will create the opportunities for teachers to "work on problems significant 
to them . . . An organization can and will be developed to provide wholesome 
plans .. . if leadership is allowed and encouraged to emerge. No one sequence of 
steps insures a desirable program. . . . Any particular system should start at the 
point which seems most promising for its own situation and needs (10, p. 310). 
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Desirable Curriculum Changes in the 
Junior High School 


HENRY ANTELL 


An CONSIDERING the changes that might be desirable, one looks 
vainly for some block-buster which will arrest our attention and point 
the way to a drastic overhauling of the curriculum. But there is nothing 
that is really new and original. We keep shifting our emphasis somewhat, 
but we keep coming back to well-known staples. 


Tue Core 

Schools in various parts of the country have dabbled in the variations 
of the core program, and more of our educational literature has taken 
for granted this type of curriculum organization. In view of this, it is 
strange indeed that greater progress has not been made. We are still 
closer to the senior high schools in our approach than we are to the 
elementary schools. This is unfortunate. Our critical teacher shortage and 
the consequent lowering of requirements and possibly of standards in 
order to attract sufficient personnel have arrested whatever progress we 
were making toward this common needs curriculum. While teaching 
of this type is more rewarding, it is also more difficult to master. The in- 
service training program of today’s principal is so staggering that the core 
techniques have been very slow to catch on. It needs consistent applica- 
tion. 

While advocating an extension of the core, we must deplore the fact 
that the social studies content, which forms the basis of the core, has 
swallowed much of what might be considered the creative in English. 
We need a return to the joys of composing poetry and of the writing of 
short stories. We have moved too far away from the type of teaching that 
looked upon aesthetic appreciation as a valuable by-product. 


STANDARDS 

There is a concerted movement toward raising standards in the 
numerous skills. This is coupled with efforts to continue to teach the 
skills stressed in elementary schools, more particularly reading, number 
work, and language usage. If we do not already possess them, we should 
set up and clearly understand the standards of achievement at each level 
of the individual's educational growth. We should show greater concern 
with a continuation of reading instruction in the junior high schools. 
This should not be confused with remedial reading which goes on at all 


Henry Antell is Principal of the Parsons Junior High School in Flushing, New York. 
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stages and at all levels. There are basic reading skills which must be 
taught in an organized fashion in the junior high schools, even when 
youngsters have made normal progress in the elementary schools. 


Stow LEARNERS 


Our slow learners are coming in for greater attention. For them we 
need a second curriculum track, a complete course of study. Depending 
upon the teacher to adapt the given curriculum to her slow learners with- 
out giving her more specific help has been far from satisfactory. If we 
evaluate our school programs carefully, we will acknowledge the truth 
in this statement. It is not so simple to water down an existing curriculum 
bulletin that is geared to the average boy or girl. The slow learners have 
become our misfits, our potential sources of trouble. We have developed 
excellent teaching techniques for them, but we have not written them 
down in graded, sequential, definite steps. This task is probably our most 
vital one today. 


Co-CURRICULUM 


The growth of the co-curriculum is a most desirable wend. Offerings 
which were once considered extracurricular are now included in the 
very expressive term, co-curriculum. These learning experiences are 
pupil-centered in that the pupils tend to select the activities in which 
they want to participate and to assume much of the responsibility for 
planning and carrying them out. They are different from the usual class 
activities even though they are often scheduled on school time. Typical 
of these activities are dramatics, journalism, orchestra, art, choral groups, 
public speaking forums, and a host of others. It is these experiences that 
provide the spice of junior high-school life. We must ever be on the alert 
to expand this part of the program. 

Tied to the co-curriculum is the opportunity afforded us to increase the 
number of responsibilities we give to youngsters. These are in the realm 
of service squads; assisting with cafeteria supervision, audio-visual aids, 
office machine operation, to mention a few. Keeping a service-point record 
card for each pupil will provide proper incentives as well as a continuing 
check of the service rendered. 


PRACTICAL ARTS 


The shop program is becoming more general. For example, cooking 
is no longer the sole concern of the home economics teacher. She now 
takes up good grooming, personality development, and boy-girl relations. 
Boys and girls are now scheduled together for shops. Elementary work 
with metals or wood can be done quite well by girls just as simple sewing 
techniques may easily be mastered by boys. Related technical areas 
provide needed information for a well-rounded educational program. 
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MATHEMATICS 


We are making significant strides in mathematics. Our big goal in this 
area is to get away from rote learning and meaningless drill into under- 
standings that are provided in life situations. Thus, the number sense will 
share the same platform on the pupil's consciousness as does his language 
sense. Developmental mathematics programs of this type, carried on in 
elementary schools, should be extended into the junior high-school grades. 


FoREIGN LANGUAGE 


In the study of foreign language it is nothing new to say we should 
stress the aural approach. If we put it into practice, it then becomes ad- 
visable to introduce it in the seventh grade, for the earlier a child has 
contact with it, the more lasting will be his ultimate success. Our trouble 
has been that the senior high schools have indirectly prescribed the 
number of book lessons a pupil should take in the junior high school by 
holding them responsible for certain required work before embarking 
on the third term of study. We should insist that the senior high schools 
also aim for the aural approach. Proper articulation between the schools 
makes a common aim not only desirable but also necessary. 


IN GENERAL 

We cannot leave a discussion on desirable curriculum changes without 
emphasizing the fact that curriculum must have two anchor points—one 
in the society it serves and the other in the pupils it serves. These are 
dynamic, or at least we like to think they are. We must teach for personal 
and social competence. The function of exploration which we have long 
associated with the junior high school needs implementation on all levels 
and in all subject areas. It can be achieved only if we become intent upon 
a needs approach. 


A Worp oF CAUTION 


Lastly there is a caution. We have become overly fond of the curriculum 
which is general and serves only as guideposts to teachers. And yet, there 
are some educators who still say our curriculum is too rigid, that we pre- 
scribe too much. There is still a popular belief that any curriculum pro- 
gram that has its origin from the outside is undesirable. I think this 
belief should be taken up and re-examined. Might there not be some 
common middle ground? 

Teachers need much more than guideposts. They need more specific 
helps. That doesn’t mean outlining all they are to teach. We owe them 
broad outlines, fully detailed, which may serve as resource materials from 
which they may select that which is applicable to their situations. Even 
if our personnel situation were not difficult and even if teacher turnover 
were not nearly as great as it is at present, we would still have to supply 
teachers with more specific helps than they have at the present time. Our 
present situation makes it even more imperative. 





Ninth Grade—Curriculum Misfits? 


MORRIS A. SHIRTS 


5 em is a plea for a re-examination of the place of the ninth grade in 
the present secondary-school curriculum. Physically and socially the 
majority of the students in these grades are mature compared to their 
seventh-grade associates. Academically and mentally, they probably have 
reached a point where they are capable of higher achievement and more 
advanced work than we are now giving them. In a typical 6-3-3 organiza- 
tion, we may be deterring many in the ninth grade from maximum 
achievement. 


PHYSICAL AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Some time near the thirteenth or fourteenth year, many changes take 
place in the developmental patterns of youth. Crow and Crow have classi- 
fied these developmental stages into the childhood, pre-adolescence, early 
adolescence, and latter adolescence stages.' For many years we have 
assumed that the ninth-grade group, fourteen years old, fits somewhere 
in the pre-adolescent age. It would seem more appropriate that they be 
placed at the beginning or in the early adolescent period as they are 
demonstrating or will demonstrate around this period most of the char- 
acteristics attributed to adolescent youth. Morse and Wingo, interpreting 
Keller, indicate the turning point, puberty as between childhood and 
maturity, coming at about 1314 years for the majority. 

Between the eighth and ninth-grade level, about thirty per cent of 
the boys and girls are in the puberty stage with about forty-five per cent 
of the girls in full physical maturity and about the same number of boys 
still in childhood. By the time they reach the tenth grade, more than % 
of both boys and girls are physically mature.* This would indicate that 
the ninth-grade level is a crucial time in the developmental patterns with 
most of the characteristics of the adolescent period being demonstrated 
at this point. We may be falaciously assuming that, since only a few of 
them reach this period at any given time, they should all be classified 
in the pre-adolescent period. Perhaps we should re-examine this thinking 
with the possibility of placing them in the early adolescent age group in 
our organizational structure. 

To the primitive cultures, this was an age of adulthood acceptance, 
and membership came hard by way of severe physical tests. If these were 
met successfully, the youth were considered mature enough to accept the 
responsibilities of parenthood. These mystic rites have been successively 

‘Crow, Lester D. and Alice. Adol t Develop t and Adjustment. 1956. 


*Morse, William C. and G. Max Wingo. The Psychology of Teaching. 1955, p. 136. 
Morris A. Shirts is Principal of the Brigham Young University High School in Provo, 


Utah. 
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modified by the Spartans, the Athenians, the Romans, and on down 
through the centuries until in the modern civilization today the maturing 
of youth passes without fanfare, almost unnoticed except for their own 
doing, into adult life, often without the responsibilities they desire and 
are capable of assuming. This is an age of intense heterosexual interest 
as compared to the homosexual interest of the seventh and eighth grades. 
They have passed from the social awkwardness of the seventh and eighth 
grades to a stage of more advanced social poise of the ninth grade. 

They have lost their interest in unorganized play and games, hobbies, 
and group membership and have developed an intense desire for loyalty 
to the team, team games, and organized activity. The desire to participate 
and to be a part of a team activity and contribute to the success of the 
team is very intense, and some of them at this stage are beginning to 
develop spectator interests.* This period is one of transition from de- 
pendance and protection to one of self-dependence and self-determina- 
tion. There are many individual differences to be sure. Some are capable, 
sincere, and face the future full of confidence and great anticipation, 
while others are frustrated, vengeful, and afraid. 

This is a period of accelerated growth when body contours and func- 
tions take on the characteristics of adults. Students are super-sensitive at 
this stage. Problems of acne, body odors, overweight, cleanliness, and 
manner of dress and personal appearance are acute. They are beginning 
to date and are thinking of “going steady.” They look upon themselves 
as young men and women rather than as boys and girls. The establishment 
of desirable heterosexual relationships must come at this age or they may 
never come at all. It is this stage where parents and teachers must have 
the proper outlook and understanding concerning these young people. 
It is during this period when desirable social experiences must occur, as 
it is at this stage when many anti-social behavioral patterns mature. At 
this age they need help to adjust successfully to their changing physical 
and emotional status. They have reached the age of self-realization and 
need to make their own decisions. They need to feel they have arrived. 
Have you observed the ridiculousness of junior high-school dances the 
past few years with seventh, eighth, and ninth-grade pupils sharing the 
same social experiences? The eighth-grade group is the median or the 
mean with the ninth and seventh grades being the extremes. The eighth 
grade seems to mix with either group, not satisfactorily but tolerably. The 
two extremes are difficult to “anneal” because of the vast difference in 
their social and physical achievements. 

An integrated society of seventh, eighth, and ninth-grade pupils is an 
unrealistic dream. The heels and hose of the ninth grade simply do not 
mix with the pigtails of the younger students. Party etiquette and social 
graces are entirely different among these groups. In fact, there seems to 
be no mental or social affinity among them. On the contrary, how many 
ninth-grade pupils do you find socially integrated with the tenth, eleventh, 
and twelveth-grade students? To retain this ninth-grade group in a child- 


*Cole, L. Peychology of Adolescence. Pg. 6-7. 
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hood society borders on the ridiculous. It thwarts their normal develop- 
ment and suppresses the achievement of their self-realization. 


MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 

By the time a student has reached fifteen years, his proficiency in mental 
ability has almost reached its peak. It has increased rapidly prior to 
this time and then levels off and declines around the twentieth year.‘ 
The ninth-grade students are capable of higher achievement than the 
traditional Junior High program has provided. The decrease of active 
interest in the exploratory classes of the junior high school is evidence 
that the course of study of the ninth-grade group should be more com- 
pletely” integrated with the tenth, eleventh, and twelth grades. The needs 
and demands of the science program at the university level require more 
emphasis on science and mathematics in the secondary schools than has 
been given in recent years. The pressures for an expanded program in 
these areas leave but two possibilities—add the thirteenth year to the 
secondary-school program or begin the program in the ninth grade. The 
classic example of our under-estimation of the abilities of these youngsters 
is algebra. Different practices, of course, have developed in various schools, 
but the prevalent opinion holds that the ninth-grade pupils are not yet 
ready for algebra. Consequently, they are given one more year of genuine 
mathematics which is of questionable value. Many junior high schools 
are now successfully offering algebra in the ninth grade. These students 
are capable of achieving in this area especially if they have had good 
teaching on the seventh and eighth-grade levels. Having had algebra in 
the ninth grade, they have ample opportunity to take Algebra II, 
geometry, trigonometry, and even higher mathematics before entering 
college. The same reasoning can be used in other areas, as we are discover- 
ing that our ninth-grade students are mentally more capable than we have 
realized. They are mature enough to handle classes which we have tradi- 
tionally reserved for the older students. Many of the concepts and skills 
taught in these classes could be taught at an earlier age. 

When the 6-3-3 plan was organized, it came with great difficulty and 
opposition from traditional minds. Has the 6-3-3 plan now become so 
traditional that it is taken for granted and not challenged by educators? 
Could it be that the 6-3-3 plan is “corseting” our ninth-grade group— 
restricting their normal development and imposing an ill-fitting adminis- 
trative structure on their basic needs and demands? Why not investigate 
a 5-3-4 or a 6-24 plan? Even to suggest such a plan will cause many of the 
6-3-3 advocates to develop severe cases of chills and fever over night; 
perhaps rightly so, but on the other hand, we may be protecting adminis- 
trative devices of questionable value in the 6-3-3 plan. It appears that 
an evaluation of this whole problem is over-due. Let’s not kid ourselves 
that our present organizational patterns are adequately serving the needs 
of modern youth and even modern school administration. We could be 
wrong. 


*Morse and Wingo, op. cit., p. 398. 
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Improving the Secondary School Program 


MONTE S. NORTON 


All who desire to be called teachers should be interested in con- 
tinuous personal growth in their profession. To realize continuous 
growth teachers need access to self-evaluative techniques and super- 
vision. Most teachers do not have adequate supervision; therefore, 
the need becomes paramount in importance for self-evaluative tech- 
niques by which the school staff can improve themselves and the 
school program thereby.! 


Most people agree that a major factor in determining a good school 
program is the quality of the school staff itself. One of the most important 
factors, too, in the development of a good school is a genuine interest 
and desire on the part of each staff member to become a better teacher 
and to seek methods and techniques for achieving this improvement. 
Most of the traits one would consider desirable for bringing about better 
teaching are just as important and desirable for the improvement of the 
administration of a school program. For example, the characteristic of 
“fostering creatively” is important to the teacher for optimum develop- 
ment of each pupil and at the same time is important to the administra- 
tive staff in connection with both teacher and pupil improvement. 

There are many known methods and procedures for helping to bring 
about continuous professional growth on the part of the principal and 
staff. Of primary importance, however, in any improvement program is 
the need for each individual to know his areas of strength and weakness 
and have a sincere desire to improve in all valued areas, with emphasis 
on those that need special attention. A valuable device in bringing about 
this realization of abilities and short-comings is the self-evaluation check- 
list. A self-evaluation checklist is a device used in order to give the in- 
dividual some inkling of his strengths and weaknesses in regard to valued 
qualities. The ultimate aim, of course, in using a self-evaluation checklist 
is for the improvement of the individual and of teaching in the school 
through the discovery of various strengths and weaknesses on the part of 
the person concerned. 


Self-evaluation must begin early as teachers help themselves to appreciate the 
value of possessing certain desirable attitudes and characteristics, to recognize 
the extent to which they possess these, and to attempt to make whatever changes 
needed for achieving an improved relationship with the school, pupils, and 
associates.? 


‘McNerney, Chester T., Educational Supervision. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1951, p. 95. 
*Crow, L. D. and Alice. An Introduction to Guidance. New York: American Book Co. 1951, 


p. 344. 

Monte S. Norton is a mathematics teacher in the Whittier Junior High School in 
Lincoln, Nebraska. He is also President of Mathematics Section of District I of the 
Nebraska State Education Association. 
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A positive premium is placed on the development of those personal qualities, 
on the part of all subordinates down the line, which serve to give individual 
strength and character to and develop reliance in a teaching force.® 


Certainly, self-improvement is not limited to the use of the checklist, 
but it is the belief of this writer and many others in education that the 
checklist is one of the most workable devices in use today for fostering 
self-improvement of each staff member in a school. For these reasons, this 
article deals with the checklist as a method of improving school programs 
in general and the improvement of personal character and valued quali- 
ties of each member of a school’s staff. Throughout the discussion of self- 
evaluation, it may be well to keep in mind the ideas that follow: 


When an archer misses the mark he turns and looks for the fault within him- 
self. Failure to hit the bull's eye is never the fault of the target. To improve your 
aim; improve yourself.—Forbes Magazine 

My concern is not whether you have failed, but whether you are content with 
your failure.—A braham Lincoln 

The everyday decisions children and adults are called upon to make are 
largely based on evidence identified through self-evaluation.—M. E. Troyer. 

Self-evaluation under guidance is consistent with a philosophy that honors 
the freedom and integrity of individuals.—Journal of Educational Research 

There are admirable qualities in every human being. Believe in your 
strength and your youth. Learn to repeat endlessly to yourself: “It all depends 
on me.”—Andre Gide 


The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, authors 
of Toward Better Training, and the authors of Child Development and 
the Curriculum, Lee and Lee, as well as many other authorities in the 
field of education feel there is great value in self-evaluation techniques. 
Individuals that have practiced self-evaluation praise it highly. In one 
instance, the principal of one of the largest high schools in the state of 
Nebraska described his highly efficient system for self-improvement. This 
is what he says: 


For many years, I have kept a record showing all the meetings, important con- 
versations, and engagements that I have had during the day. I never let a day go 
by that I do not spend a minimum of ten minutes on the illuminating process of 
self-examination, review, and appraisal. After most of the people have left the 
school for the day, I go off by myself, open my engagement book, and think 
over all the happenings, interviews, and activities of that day. I attempt to 
analyze the activities of the day and ask myself the following questions: “What 
mistakes did I make today? What lessons can I gain from today's experiences? 
How can I improve my performance and activities in the future in the light 
of what happened today?” Often, after one of these sessions, I am disgusted with 
myself because of various things I have obviously done wrong during the day. 
During the years, however, I have found that my self-appraisals have become 
far more satisfying, for the blunders are becoming less and less frequent. This 
system of self-evaluation and self-improvement has done more for me than any 
other improvement activity I have ever attempted. It has helped me in my deal- 
ing with other people. It has helped me build my own self-confidence in decision 


*Kyte, George, How To Supervise. New York: Houghton-Miffiin Co. 1930, p. 39. 
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making. It has helped me to appreciate the frailties of others. Too, I find that 
more and more teachers and other individuals have sought my advice in personal 
and school matters. I give this system of self-evaluation my highest recommenda- 
tion. 

Certainly, the method just described could be of significant value to 
the staff of any public school. Self-evaluation appears to be a necessity if 
a principal is to obtain maximum professional development of the per- 
sonnel of his concern. In order to render the best possible service to the 
pupil, the teacher must continue to develop into the most professionally 
efficient person she is capable of becoming. The principal, through the 
various means at his command, should aid the teacher in becoming 
thoroughly aware of the possibilities of self-evaluation, self-improvement, 
and self-analysis for the ultimate purposes of self-direction on the part 
of the teacher and finally toward the improvement of the program in that 
school. 

In order that the self-evaluation checklists be of the most value to the 
user, he should understand not only the values of using such devices, but 
also some of the limitations of such devices. Some of the major values of 
the self-evaluation checklists are: 

1. Self-evaluation checklists may be used to help the teacher and principal 
in the clarification of the various educational goals of the school’s program and 
help toward the individual's progress towards these objectives. 

2. Self-evaluation checklists may be used to help the school staff progress 
toward self-knowledge and self-direction. 

3. The use of self-evaluation checklists may serve as a basis for group or 
individual teacher, supervisor, principal conferences. 

4. Self-evaluation is the first step in any self-improvement program. 

5. Self-evaluation for self-improvement can in turn be a great factor in the 
school improvement in general. 

Foremost among the limitations of self-evaluation processes are: 


1. People may develop protective techniques which cause them to rationalize 
their faults and weaknesses. 

2. Fault finding never satisfies Ego. 

3. People may over or underestimate themselves in some areas. 

4. Faulty interpretations or improper use of checklists results may be made. 

Despite some weaknesses, self-evaluation techniques can be of great 

value to teachers and principals. On the pages that follow, I have at- 
tempted to devise checklists which will be of value to others in the educa- 
tional field. Although I am confident that teachers and principals may be 
able to devise checklists that are perhaps better suited to their own 
particular situation, the checklists included here may be of some help. 
Most teachers and principals will find the checklists quite thorough and 
may serve in some way toward their own personal improvement and, 
therefore, have an impact on the improvement of the school in which 
they teach. Although I realize that self-improvement is not an automatic 
thing, these self-evaluation checklists should be of value to all individuals 
interested in continuous professional growth. 





IMPROVING THE SECONDARY SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Self-Evaluation Checklists for Improvement 


Directions: Rate yourself by placing opposite each statement a number according 
to how well you perform that function, procedure, or service. Give 
yourself: 5, if you do that activity extensively; 3, if you do that activity 
only moderately; and 1, if you do that activity seldom or never. —— 


FOR TEACHERS 
I. With Respect to the Program of the School 
. lL attempt to know and understand the philosophy and objectives of 


my own school. 


. I do my best to follow and put into effect the policies of my own 
school. 


. I make special effort to understand the problems particular to my 
own school district. 

. I attempt to seek solutions to problems in the school rather than 
criticize the administration. 

. I attempt to plan my own work in relation to the objectives and 
plans of the school as a whole. 
I keep necessary records accurately and neatly. 


. I support the policies set forth by the administration and cooperate 
towards the improvement of the school in general. 


I seek help from the principal, supervisor, and others who may be 
of help to me in the improvement of my work. 


. Iam active in continuous professional growth. 
. I accept willingly my responsibilities in my professional organiza- 
tions and participate in PTA and workshops. 


. With Respect to my Community 


I make special efforts to know my community. 
. I belong to social and civic organizations. 
. I participate in and promote community activities. 
. I uphold the moral and social standards of the teaching profession. 
. I practice those activities which promote better public relations 
between my school and the community. 


. With Respect to the Pupils in my School 
I am aware of the varying abilities of the members of my class and 
do my best to provide for these differences. 
I try to practice fair play at all times. 

. I am aware of how people learn and plan my experiences in the 
light of this knowledge. 

. I plan my activities in relation to the total school program. 

. I provide opportunities for development of personality and social 
growth as well as the other areas of importance. 
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7. 

.I help my students develop an appreciation for a set of values to 
9. 
10. 
V. 
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With Respect to my Teaching in the Classroom 


I know the objectives of each planned activity that takes place in 
my room. 

I plan the activities in my room with individual differences fully in 
mind. 

I make good use of supplementary materials. 

I attempt to bring about a liking for the subject I teach as well as 
show pupils the value of the subject in everyday living. 

I am fostering creativity in my pupils. 

I help my students develop a sense of security and self-confidence 
by providing the appropriate activties for them. 

My pupils have adequate opportunity for social experiences 
valuable to them. 


guide them in their life’s work. 

I attempt to relate the classroom experiences with experiences out- 
side the school. 

I am creative in my own approach to teaching. 


With Respect to my Professional Growth 


My dress is neat and appropriate. 

I belong to professional organizations. 

I uphold the code of ethics of my own profession. 

I attempt to keep abreast of current literature in my own field. 

I am aware of proper mental and physical health rules and try to 
follow them. 

I am creative in my teaching. 

I keep well informed on educational trends, civic activities, and 
world events. 

I make a sincere effort to evaluate my work in regard to my own 
personal improvement. 

I realize the importance of my work and the influence my work 
has on the future of many individuals. 


I seek formal professional growth in order that my teaching and 
professional development will be as effective as possible. 


FOR PRINCIPALS 


. I attempt to develop the security of my teaching staff by protecting 


them from criticism, praising work that is worthy of such praise, 
and promoting policies which will provide for them later in life. 

I try to satisfy the curiosity of teachers under my charge to the 
fullest extent possible, believing they will do a better job if they 
know where and how their work fits into the completed task. 

I seek new ideas and encourage opinions as to how the goals of my 
school may be more fully achieved. 
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4. Rather than order, I ask or suggest that certain actions be taken. 
This does not mean that I am not firm when the situation calls 
for such firm action. 

. I praise work that is worthy of such praise. 

. I try to keep my staff well informed and give each person an 
opportunity to improve professionally through such devices and 
techniques as self-evaluation, in-service training, and proper 
supervision. 

. I try to present a neat appearance. 

8. I do my best to improve the efficiency of my school in order that 
each pupil has the best opportunity to learn. 

. I have a planned program for gaining public support and con- 
fidence in what the school is doing and at the same time help 
teachers to know more about the community of the school. 

. I make special efforts to evaluate the program of the school in its 
relationship to the educational goals of the people concerned. 





A SALUTE TO THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION CENTENNIAL 


The NEA has the following two films, produced as a salute to the NEA Cen- 
tennial by the Westinghouse Broadcasting Company, available for a fraction of 
their cost: 

The Challenge, a 16mm sound black and white film which runs 28 minutes, is 
a clear and forthright summary of the 1955 White House Conference on Educa- 
tion, covering such burning issues as school financing, school building shortages, 
recruitment of teachers, and maintaining of public interest in school problems. 
It is cleared for television. This pictorial summing-up of the 50,000-word 
official report of the President’s Committee can be used to good advantage with 
school and community groups—especially during American Education Week 
which is just around the corner (November 10-16). Thanks to the generosity 
of the Westinghouse Broadcasting Company, the cost of The Challenge is a low 
$45 per print. 

Section 16 is another Westinghouse Broadcasting Company film presented 
as a salute to the National Education Association Centennial. A 16mm sound 
black and white film running 13% minutes, it brings today’s educational prob- 
lems into sharp focus by setting them against the back-drop of the very begin- 
nings of public schools in America. Beginning with the Dame Schools of New 
England, the film, narrated by Raymond Massey, moves in quick panorama to 
the colonial schools of Pennsylvania, the one-room schools of the middle west, 
and the mission schools of the far west. Section 16 is also cleared for television 
use. Price per print, $25. 

These films may be purchased from the Division of Press and Radio Rela- 
tions, National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. Prices include print, reel, can, shipping case, and prepaid shipping 
charges. 











A Noon Recreation Program 
SERGIE GREGORIEV 


; years ago when I came to Carlmont High School, part of my 
assignment called for setting up a noon recreation program. This was a 
new experience to me, although I had done a paper for my Masters degree 
on “Noon Recreation in the Elementary School” and had worked in the 
San Francisco Recreation Department for five years. Regardless of this 
previous experience, this situation did present many problems. Carlmont 
had just opened the previous May; and it had been decided to leave the 
campus closed, since we were not within walking distance to town. The 
lunch hour was to remain at fifty-five minutes in length. Organizing a 
program which would be beneficial and entertaining to our student body 
was a challenge. Below I have outlined the program which was set up 
over a three-year period. 

In the first year our enrollment was only seven hundred and fifty stu- 
dents, and all were together in a single lunch hour. We had three classes: 
juniors, sophomores, and freshmen. Intramural activities were successful 
that first year, although toward the end of the year the juniors became 
less interested in participation. A young faculty entered teams in the 
various intramural activities, and this helped keep up some interesting 
student-faculty rivalry. In succeeding years, I found that most juniors and 
seniors would not participate readily in intramural activities. One of the 
main reasons why this occurred was that a growing study load caused 
many to use available time for library work. Secondly, they became more 
conscious of their appearance, and many would participate only if they 
had enough time to change their clothes. The only time that they eagerly 
participated were during our “Highland Festival” weeks, when classes 
were competing against each other for points toward a trophy. 

The various types of intramural activities that were held throughout 
the year included basketball, baseball, football, volleyball, and relay races. 
We have had many non-team competitives events such as ping pong, 
horseshoes, baseball pitch through a tire, football throw for accuracy and 
distance, shot put throw, discus throw, broad jump, high jump, checkers, 
and chess. In each case as many boys would enter each of these events as 
were interested. The track events were usually under the direction of 
members of the track team who could not compete. Once a year we had 
swimming races, which were held at the beginning of each lunch hour. 
The classes competed against each other; the winning class received a 
perpetual trophy which had been purchased by the Noon Recreation 
Board. A noon diving competition was held in the spring, with the 
winners receiving medals donated by a local merchant. Each year, various 
varsity teams would exhibit their abilities during the noon hour. Large 


Sergie Gregoriev is in charge of the noon recreation program and teaches mathematics 
and remedial and development reading in the Clarmont High School in Belmont, 
California. 
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crowds would watch such teams as water polo, gymnastics, wrestling, and 
diving; all of these teams normally do not draw extensive recognition, 
since they are considered minor sports. Outside athletic groups from the 
local universities occasionally contributed to our sports program. Several 
varsity coaches, some with their teams, always drew large groups of stu- 
dents. In general, our sports program was primarily set up for the boys; 
but occasionally some athletic demonstration such as skiing would attract 
as many girls as boys. Last year we tried to secure some of the fine instruc- 
tors found in our local ski resorts to talk to the group, but many had 
left for the slopes as early as October to make their own necessary prepara- 
tions. Some ski sport stores gave several good demonstrations on the latest 
ski equipment, along with short fashion shows. Concerning fashion shows, 
the girls had a program of special interest also. 

The student board built up a program around one of the teenage girls’ 
favorite topics, clothes. We turned to the town merchants and asked 
several dress shops if they would like to put on fashion shows. Most of 
the shop owners responded favorably to our plan; and thus several fashion 
shows were scheduled from bathing suits by Gantner, to shoes, formals, 
and seasonal fashions. All of the modeling was done by the same girls 
throughout the year; however, it probably would have been better if 
different girls were selected for each show. We also scheduled a representa- 
tive from Powers Modeling Agency to talk to the girls about poise, one 
of the more educational and informative discussions. Hair styling was 
discussed by several of the local hair stylists from town. They selected 
several girls and styled their hair prior to coming to school. The various 
styles were then discussed with all the girls at noon. 

During these days the boys were normally shown a movie on some 
topic particularly interesting to them, such as automobiles or racing. 
The Shell Oil Company has several good films on sports car racing in 
Europe, and Mobile Gas Company has many fine films on the Memorial 
500 Mile Races. Standard Oil Company has excellent travel and comedy 
films, which are free for just the return postage. Private film companies, 
normally found in your telephone directory, have commercial films which 
may be obtained free for just the payment of postage. We supplemented 
these with full-length Hollywood features every third week and even 
oftener during the winter months because of restricted outside activities. 
Our budget covered the cost of these films, although a nominal admission 
fee could be charged to cover cost if such funds were not available. Other 
excellent sources of film procurement are the Armed Forces film libraries. 
These libraries contain many documental films as well as interesting 
training films and are available for just the postage cost. Your local re- 
cruitment office could supply the location of these libraries in your area, 
without any obligation to the recruitment program. 

At the beginning of the year, we were able to arrange showings of 
the latest model cars from various automobile agencies. Later in the 
year with the cooperation of the San Carlos Police Department, we put 
on an “Auto Rodeo.” Using their own cars, the boys were able to test 
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their driving skills in various obstacles courses and efficiency tests. They 
were given points for each event, and also for various safety features in 
their cars. The first- and second-place winners were awarded trophies, 
which had been donated by downtown merchants. Since our school does 
not have any shops, our boys did not have the benefit of an auto shop 
instructor. So the Noon Recreation Board again went into town and 
made arrangements for various shop foremen from the different auto 
agencies to come at noon and discuss automotive development and repairs. 

Most teenagers are also interested in music; consequently, a disc jockey 
program was organized in the cafeteria during the noon hour, so that 
students could listen to the latest music. We had to find a source where 
records could be obtained inexpensively. The local record store offered 
us fifteen records a month free in return for mentioning their store every 
time we played one of their records. Most record companies queried were 
not interested in providing records at discount. RCA did offer us a disc 
jockey rate which we accepted. They usually sent us four to seven 
records a week for one dollar, which quickly built up our library. Stu- 
dents also brought records from home to supplement our collection. 

Of course, records were not the only source of music. Our school dance 
band supplied good danceable music, but we have never been successful 
in having noon dances. The students claim “the mood isn’t there.” They 
will always turn out in large numbers to listen, but not to dance. The 
local universities and junior colleges supplied us with talent for shows 
as well as musical groups. The Armed Forces were always willing to 
bring their bands and special drill groups for shows at noon. We were 
also fortunate in having professional groups from San Francisco, like 
Cal Tjader, Vernon Alley, Bob Scobey, Dave Brubeck and others. When 
we had these groups appear, we would charge ten to fifteen cents to cover 
costs. Considering what these groups would cost to be seen in San Fran- 
cisco, the students were getting a bargain. 

The above program was developed over a three-year period with a 
yearly budget of $500. This included the purchase of athletic equipment 
for noon use exclusively, as the physical education did not furnish any 
equipment. Our facilities the first year included a multi-purpose room, 
which was also our cafeteria, where noon shows were held; three fields; 
and several basketball and volleyball courts outside. The second year the 
music building was completed; this had a little theater with a seating 
capacity of three hundred students. The gymnasium, also completed 
that year, was not sound proof and thus could not be used for musical 
shows. With the completion of these facilities our program expanded, so 
that several activities were going on at the same time. 

This could only be done under the guidance of excellent student 
leaders. A Commissioner of Recreation was elected by the student body. 
They also selected a board to assist in planning the activities. As adviser 
to this program, both lunch hours were considered part of my regular 
teaching assignment. Faculty members were asked for assistance in rare 
instances, as their lunch hour was considered a time for relaxation and 
preparation. 
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Professional Books 


ARBUCKLE, D. S. Guidance and Counseling in the Classroom. Boston 8: 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 1957. 407 pp. $5. This book is written for the students 
who are taking a beginning course in guidance, either as part of a teacher- 
education program or as an introduction to advanced study in the field of 
guidance and counseling; for teachers in the field who are concerned with 
problems of guidance and human relations in the classroom; and for parents 
as well as other laymen who may be interested in the philosophy, practice, and 
importance of the personal teacher-child relationship in the school. It is written 
with the belief that the teacher is the anchor of a democratic society. The child 
of society will soon be its maker, and no individuals, other than the parents, 
have such a tremendous influence on the child as have the teachers. The leaders 
and the followers, the top citizens and the delinquents of tomorrow, all sit in 
the classrooms today, and the real skill of the modern teacher lies in his ability 
to help all children to become stable and secure and happy citizens. The teacher 
who can help the child to move toward this goal is, in effect, a guidance worker 
and a counselor as well; his concern is with children and their behavior, and 
the interaction of these children with their environment. This is the real task 
of the classroom worker, whether called teacher or counselor, and the skills 
that the child learns and the knowledge that he accumulates are the tools to 
be used in the attainment of this objective. 

The book is composed of the following nine chapters: Guidance in Modern 
Education, Need for Guidance Services, Teachers as Guidance Workers, The 
Counseling Process, Teacher-Counselors in Action, Measurement and Testing, 
A Case Study in Counseling, The Student Group, and Organizing Guidance 
Services. 

CAMPBELL, R. F., and R. T. GREGG, editors. Administrative Behavior 
in Education. New York 16: Harper and Brothers. 1957. 599 pp. $6. Although 
this book has been oriented to educational administrators and presents, synthe- 
sizes, and interprets the research and experience relating to factors which in- 
fluence administrative behavior, the authors have drawn pertinent materials 
from a number of relcted disciplines, so that the book addresses itself as well 
to psychologists, sociologists, anthropologists, public administrators, and busi- 
ness administrators. In the preparation of the book special attention was 
given to research studies which were produced by the various Centers of the 
Cooperative Program in Educational Administration. This symposium not 
only studies what is presently known about the subject, it also looks to the 
future development of educational administration, emphasizing the implica- 
tions of present knowledge for the improvement of the basic preparation of 
school administrators and for their continued professional development while 
on the job. 

In addition to the contributions of the eighteen writers of the book, the 
criticisms and suggestions offered by the many other members of the NCPEA 
(National Conference of Professors of Educational Administration) individual- 
ly and in two annual meetings of the Conference are reflected in this volume. 
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In a sense, the book is a bench mark of the profession, and any serious student 
of educational administration will want to consult it. Selected readings for 
each chapter appear at the end of the chapter, and a paradigm for research 
is presented in Chapter V. 

The book has four parts: Chapters I through IV deal with the background 
and setting of educational administration; Chapters V through X are devoted 
to an analysis of administrative behavior; the three chapters in Part III are 
concerned with the professivnal development of educational administrators; 
and Chapter XIV presents some of the tasks with which practitioners and 
teachers of educational administration are confronted in their efforts to attain 
a truly professional status. 

CUTTS, N. E. School Psychologists at Mid-Century. Washington 6, D. C.: 
American Psychological Association, 13383—16th St., N. W. 1955. 240 pp. $2.75. 
This is a report on the Thayer Conference on the function, qualifications, and 
training of the school psychologists. In this report, the need for the Conference 
and its actual organization have been presented first. This is followed by back- 
ground material on the development of psychological services in the schools. 
The next chapters present the functions of school psychological workers, how 
these functions are carried out, and the conditions under which school psycho- 
logical service is rendered. The final chapters deal with recruitment and train- 
ing. The surveys of training preceding the Conference, and the kinds of train- 
ing thought to be essential for different levels of services, are presented. The 
summary of conclusions and recommendations furnishes a brief statement of 
the entire report. Appendix A, written by Dr. W. D. Wall of UNgEsco, shows 
the development of psychological services in Europe and how that development 
sometimes parallels and sometimes departs from the development in the United 
States. Appendix B, by Dr. W. Mason Mathews of the Merrill-Palmer School, 
Detroit, describes the work of a psychologist in a private school. 

MORT. P. R. Fiscal Readiness for the Stress of Change. Pittsburgh 13: 
University of Pittsburgh. 1957. 107 pp. $1. This is the fifth Horace Mann 
lecture established by the School of Education of the University of Pittsburgh 
in cooperation with the Tri-State Area School Study Council. After a brief 
statement concerning our school and our people and assessments of our leader- 
ship, the lecturer states and seeks to remove the mystery from three of the 
cardinal elements of the basic arrangements for public education which call 
for major adjustments without which the most devoted leadership at other 
points is destined to prove abortive. 

SUPER, DONALD, et al. Vocational Development, a Framework for Re- 
search. New York 27: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 1957. 158 pp. $2.75 (paper cover). This study is one of a small num- 
ber of investigations that are genuinely longitudinal and cover a sufficient 
period of time to make possible the examination of a total developmental 
process. The study, as envisaged, will be completed about 1975 when the boys 
who have been used as subjects since late in their junior high-school period 
reach the age of thirty-five and have presumably achieved a substantial degree 
of occupational! stability. A series of six technical monographs, in addition to 
other types of publication, is presently planned to report procedure, findings, 
and implications. 

In Chapter I of this monograph, developments in vocational guidance and 
related disciplines are reviewed, and the need for a theory of vocational be- 
havior is pointed out. Problems of applying scientific methods to such a field 
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are discussed in Chapter II. Chapters III, IV, and V deal with the basic con- 
cepts of vocational development and of the patterning of careers, reviewing 
previous research, and developing a conceptual framework. These chapters 
are followed by a discussion of implications for further research, in Chapter 
VI. Chapter VII, the final chapter, describes the initial data-collecting work of 
the Career Pattern Study. 

VERNON, M. D. Backwardness in Reading. New York 22: Cambridge 
University Press. 1957. 236 pp. $4.75. There are still many apparently quite 
intelligent children who do not learn to read or are backward in their reading. 
The fate of such children is often tragic. They may lose all interest in their 
work, and come to feel permanently resentful or inferior. It is important, in 
remedying the situation, to know something of its causes, though these are 
complex and sometimes obscure. A detailed study of the experimental evidence 
must be made before any conclusion can be reached. 

There are a number of stages in learning to read, and breakdown may 
occur at any one of them. The author begins by analysing what a child does 
(or fails to do) when he is learning, and discusses the mistakes and difficulties 
at each point. She considers the relative importance of seeing and recognizing 
shapes and their relationships, hearing and pronouncing sounds correctly, and 
understanding the meanings of words and their phonetic analysis. This leads 
to a study of the nature of reading disability and of its main causes: innate 
factors, such as left-handedness and speech deficiency; acquired defects due 
to illness or an unbalanced personality; and environmental] factors, especially 
the child’s home and the way he is taught. She examines methods of remedial 
teaching critically and in detail; and finally, she sets out her own conclusions 
on the ways in which backwardness could be avoided or remedied. 

WOODRING, PAUL. A Fourth of a Nation. New York 36: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. 1957. 264 pp. $4.50. The new system of education proposed 
by the author grows logically out of the new philosophy. It provides for greatly 
improved articulation of the various levels of education—elementary, secondary, 
and higher. He believes his proposals make it possible for the brighter child 
to advance more rapidly without neglecting the school’s responsibility for the 
slow learners. It also provides for a new kind of liberal arts institution, avail- 
able to all capable adolescents, prerequisite to university instruction at graduate 
and professional levels. 

WOOLF, M. D. and J. A. Remedial Reading. New York 36: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. 1957. 482 pp. $5.75. Concerned primarily with the multiple 
causes of reading disability, this text covers various techniques used in the 
diagnosis, counseling, instruction, and evaluation in the remedial reading pro- 
gram. The authors’ aim is to present the causes, psychological development and 
methods of diagnosing, teaching, and treating reading disability, as well as 
insights into how anyone might learn to read and how any pupil might be 
taught. 

A feature of the text is the fact that it offers many examples from case 
histories and group progress. The illustrative materials include: verbatim class 
discussions, counseling interviews, samples and lists of materials, statistical 
evidence of success, descriptions of success cases, reports of actual in-service- 
education workshops and seminars. There are also discussion topics, exercises, 
annotated bibliographies, and suggested step-by-step daily and weekly routines. 

Among the recent advances included are late research on the learning 
process; developments in group methods and counseling techniques; new 
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evaluation instruments; current views on diagnosis; up-to-date classroom 
materials; recent trends in faculty participation; and methods based on 
psychological understanding. In this text the authors provide a combination of 
psychological understanding with practical skills and techniques. The class- 
room and clinical approach is combined with suggestions for programs at all 
levels, large and small schools, and budgets of varying dimensions. 


Books for Pupil-Teacher Use 

ADRIAN, MARY. Refugee Hero. New York 22: Hastings House. 1957. 
128 pp. $2.50. Otto was a Hungarian boy who fied to America when his 
father’s farm in Hungary was captured by the communists and his parents 
were killed. He was taken in by a nice couple who lived in a small town where 
he was quite happy until he had to go to school. The work itself was not hard 
because Otto was fairly bright and he already knew English. The trouble 
was with some of the other children. One of the boys in particular seemed 
to have it in for him until Otto could stand his taunts no longer. Otto’s story 
is a moving and exciting one. He became interested in America’s ideals of 
fairness and democracy and was able in an unusual way to show his fellow 
pupils how they really work. 

ASIMOV, ISAAC. Building Blocks of the Universe. New York 16: 
Abelard-Schuman. 1957. 256 pp. $3. In this book, the author calls all the 101 
chemical elements so far discovered “building blocks of the universe,” and he 
shows why they are just that. He discusses some of the elements separately, 
some of them in groups, according to their importance and their place in the 
periodic table (which he explains), tells how they were discovered, who dis- 
covered them, how they got their names, what their uses are, and, in some 
cases, what their dangers are. The book is full of interesting side-lights and 
homely allusions which make a difficult subject easy to read. 

BACON, PEGGY. The Good American Witch. New York 21: Franklin 
Watts, Inc. 1952. 244 pp. $2.95. Mrs. Manage by name is everything a good 
American witch should be. She has a slightly old fashioned quality, but her 
magic is completely up to date. She has many disguises, and there is a special 
formula for finding her. She grants wishes—and even improved upon them. But 
in return for the granting of a wish, she extracts a very special kind of pay- 
ment which often makes a very special kind of change in the life of the child 
who wishes. This book about the good American witch and the two children 
to whom she is most important is one which includes all of the traditional 
elements of fairy tales and fantasy. But it is always an American fantasy, 
and it is built around a modern, funny, wise, and completely believable magic 
—the magic that is in the heart of America; it is the magic that says that 
any child who wishes for something will have his wish, first if he believes in 
it with all his heart and soul, and second if he then works hard to make his 
wish come true. 

BALCH, GLENN. Little Hawk and the Free Horses. New York 16: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1957. 191 pp. $2.75. Through the screening twigs, 
Little Hawk caught a glimpse of something black. It was a horse, and such 
a horse as the Indian boy had never seen, black as a burnt stick, noble and 
wild. If only he could catch it! But horses running free on the prairie let no 
man near them. Little Hawk wanted a horse desperately. He knew horses could 
be found in the land of the white men, but to make a journey there was very 
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dangerous. Braves from his Comanche village had gone and not come back. 
The free horses seemed his only hope, though everybody said they could not be 
captured. 

It was an exciting time for an Indian boy. One night a bear charged the 
camp, and Little Hawk risked death to loose his arrow. There was a grim 
race with an enemy warrior and the shock of learning that the Apaches had 
captured his father. And there were long hours alone on the plains, pitting 
his wits against the wily black stallion. 

BARBAR, JAMES. The Honorable Eighty-Eight. New York 1: Vantage 
Press, Inc. 1957. 124 pp. $2.75. This book gives a complete survey of the 
educational and legal backgrounds, political associations, and the judicial 
philosophy of the eighty-eight men who have worn United States Supreme 
Court robes since President Washington made the first appointments to the 
Court in 1789. Further, it includes the background, facts, lower court decisions, 
and Supreme Court decisions in many cases that are outstanding in American 
legal history or have set precedents. The repercussions from some of the 
decisions (e.g., the Dred Scott case) have set in motion events that have 
virtually changed the thinking habits of the nation. 

In addition to biographical details about the “Honorable Eighty-eight” (now 
ninety, as two other appointments have been made since the book was com- 
pleted), the author has furnished background material concerning the state 
of the nation during each of the four periods into which he has divided his 
book. There is a full list of all the Justices of the Court, with the length of 
term of each, and a bibliography. Written primarily for laymen, the book 
contains a fund of information that teachers and students of American history, 
government, and constitutional law should find of immense interest and value. 


BERRY, MARY. Young Teens Talk It Over. New York 36: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. 1957. 160 pp. $2.75. Here is a question-and-answer guide- 
book with suggestions and remarks from young teens themselves, and the advice 
and comments from an author well acquainted with their problems. And it’s 
fun to read. Home, family, school, friends, boy-girl relationships, parties, 
dances, and dates—the questions cover all these areas. The comments, pro and 
con, are centered around the very special problems often encountered for the 
first time by junior-high-age boys and girls. This book gives practical hints 
and facts. It takes each problem apart, hunts around for its causes and brings 
out all possible points of view. There are over 130 questions—all with answers 
by the author and by young teenagers themselves. 

BENTLEY, JOHN. The Faster They Go. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 1957. 251 pp. $3.50. From the serpentine, death-dealing run of the 
1,000-mile Mexican road race to the roar and jostle of the Le Mans course; 
from Monte Carlo to Nurburgring—here is a novel that puts the reader into 
the driver’s seat of the world’s fastest handling cars. Wesley Rich, driving 
the small, but patent Zust, is making fine time through Mexican mountains 
when one of the mighty German Protos cars, with the famous Han Delius at 
the wheel, plunges off a bank ahead of him. The Texan stops to help, though 
he fears this will cost him his race. It does, but it lead to a coveted slot on the 
Protos team at Le Mans, France, and to involvement with two very different 
women, Hannalore Schultz, the daughter of the Protos team manager, and 
Francesca Lombardi, a glamorous Italian actress—whom Delius considers his 
own. 
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The Le Mans race brings Wesley a brush with death and a measure of dis- 
grace. When he next meets Delius, they are enemies who fight it out at the 
Monte Carlo Grand Prix. Finally, at Nurburgring in Germany, Wesley must 
make the greatest decision of his life. 

BURT, OLIVE. Jim Beckwourth: Crow Chief. New York 18: Julian 
Messner, Inc. 1957. pp. $2.95. Jim Beckwourth was one of the fabulous heroes 
of our early West. He was trapper and trader, dispatch rider and buffalo 
hunter, and he guided wagon trains on every emigrant trail. He won his 
greatest fame as chief of the savage Crows, though he himself was the son 
of a white father and Negro mother. 

From childhood Jim was recklessly brave. At the age of nine he became 
a hero on the Missouri frontier when he found his playmates massacred in 
the woods and rode to warn the settlement of an Indian attack. At eighteen 
he left home to seek his fortune in the lead mines of the north where he became 
the camp’s professional hunter. Later he journeyed on a perilous mission to 
buy horses from the Pawness; joined a trapping expedition to mountain 
ranges which no white man had ever crossed; battled vicious Indians and 
risked torture to save a friend. But despite the wild freedom of his life he was 
discontented. Unlike most mountain men, he wanted prestige and power. 

The power he wanted came through a practical joke. Led to believe that 
Jim was a long-lost member of their tribe, the Crow Indians kidnapped him 
and carried him to their village. There he was honored as the chief’s son and 
he lived among them, leading their raids against rival tribes. His skill as a 
fighter was so great, that he was made chief. But after twelve years, Jim 
became restless and rejoined his mountain companions as a trader and scout. 
He blazed a trail over the Sierras which became known as Beckwourth Pass 
and founded the town of Pueblo, Colorado. 

CAIDIN, MARTIN. Vanguard. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Company. 
1957. 288 pp. $3.95. It will be mankind’s first station in space, our first 
extraterrestrial scientific outpost—bombarded by terrible floods of cosmic 
radiation and subjected to the searing heat of unshielded thermal radiation 
from the sun—racing through a strange extraterrestrial “atmosphere” of 
electrified particles. It is the beginning of the Conquest of Space. In the 
International Geophysical Year of 1957-8, this book describes one of man’s 
greatest, most breathtaking projects. A three-stage rocket vehicle will project 
a man-made satellite into outer space, an artificial moon that will circle the 
earth at a speed of five miles per second in a giant ellipse ranging from 200 
to 1500 miles from the earth’s surface. The author’s wide acquaintance among 
the engineers and scientists of Project Vanguard enables him to write about 
it with exceptional authority. He tells how the satellite works, how it was 
made, what the scientists hope to learn from the data it records. 

Here are the plans for launching day at Cape Canaveral Auxiliary Air 
Force Base in Florida, a clear account of the atmospheric conditions the rocket 
and satellite will have to face, and what we hope to learn from data to be 
telemetered by radio signals from the satellite. German and American rocket 
experiments of the past and the early planners of space satellites are discussed. 
The work of the General Electric Company on the special X-405 booster motor, 
the Aerojet-General Corporation Aerobee-Hi high-altitude rocket, and the 
Glenn L. Martin Company’s building of the rocket vehicle are covered, and 
full information given on the satellite itself, its “payload” of instruments, the 
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course it will follow, and details of the Minitrack radio system by which it 
will be tracked. 

CARDEN, PRISCILLA. Boy on the Sheep Trial. New York 17: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons. 1957. 96 pp. $2.75. The Sheep Bridge over the Salt River 
swayed frighteningly as the sheep raced across it. The black lamb was terrified. 
When he found himself safely on the other side, he frolicked for joy. This 
way and that, he bounced. Ricky laughed. “Hey, lamb,” he called, “I’m going 
to name you Bounce!” And so began a friendship between a boy and a lamb, 
a friendship that was to have surprising results. 

CASTOR, HENRY. America’s First World ‘War: General Pershing and 
the Yanks. New York 22: Random House. 1957. 190 pp. $1.95. “A million men 
by May!” When this cable came in from General Pershing in July 1917, army 
headquarters in Washington, D. C. was stunned. Then came another cable: 
“We must lay plans for a force of three million men.” This was a lot to expect 
in ten months from a country whose young officers were drilling with broom- 
sticks! But John J. Pershing, famous for his ramrod back and his jutting 
chin, was insistent. He had been in France only a few weeks, but that was 
enough to show him the critical plight of the Allied cause. German submarines 
were sinking Allied ships faster than they could be built. Choking clouds of 
German poison gas were mowing down men like flies. The new armored tanks 
were plowing through barbed wire and spitting lead. This was America’s 
First World War—the war that was supposed to “make the world safe for 
democracy.” 

CHURCHILL, W. S. The Age of Revolution. Volume three. New York 16: 
Dodd, Mead and Company. 1957. 416 pp. $6. Marlborough, at the outset of 
this volume, is one of the author’s most colorful heroes, both as a general 
and a statesman. There are many outstanding parliamentarians—Walpole, 
Pitt, Burke; wily diplomats, Talleyrand, Metternich; the empire builder Clive; 
the tremendous military figures, Napoleon, Nelson, Wellington; the statesmen 
of the New World, Washington, Franklin, Jefferson. Here is the climactic 
era of modern history, the age of the great revolutions. The effects of the 
upheaval in England which established parliamentary government are still 
being felt when the revolution of the American colonies lays the foundation 
of the first democracy. And while this strange experiment is first being re- 
vealed to the world, the vast explosion of the French revolution shakes Europe, 
proclaims the equality of all men, and produces the towering menace of 
Napoleon. 

CLAIRMONTE, GLENN. John Sutter of California. New York 17: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons. 1957. 185 pp. $2.50. Of the many strange settle- 
ments and communities established in our country’s early day, few were, in 
the long run, as important to the expansion of the United States as Sutter’s 
New Helvetia. Life there was ordered with military precision by the founder 
for whom no task was too large or too humble: he negotiated large loans to 
expand his operations and dressed the wounds of Indians attacked by his 
watchdog. The site he chose for his settlement proved to be a strategic one, 
for Sutter was able to save the lives of hundreds of exhausted pioneers after 
their struggle across the mountains. Of even greater importance was the fact 
that it eventually provided a key for the annexation of California. 

John Sutter has three ambitions—to become an American citizen, to insure 
California’s annexation as a U. S. Territory, and, finally, to gain her ad- 
mission as a state. This is the colorful story of how he realized all of them— 
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from the day he stepped out of the ranks of a cross-country wagon train to 
the triumphant hour when he led the San Francisco parade that celebrated 
California’s entrance into the Union. 

COBURN, WALT. Stirrup High. New York 18: Julian Messner, Inc. 1957. 
190 pp. $2.95. Walt was fourteen and only stirrup high when he went to spend 
the summer on his father’s ranch in Montana as a working cowhand. The 
Circle C was a large outfit. His father and grown-up brothers had their 
special jobs and could not spend time with a tenderfoot, so Walt was turned 
over to Horace Brewster, the roundup boss, with the admonition to “make 
a man of him.” 

The cowboys were a hardened lot and Walt knew his youth would be no 
excuse for errors. He did make some dangerous mistakes—like the time his 
runaway team raced into an Indian burial ground during a funeral ceremony, 
thus threatening to break the tenuous friendship that existed between the 
cattlemen and the reservation Indians. Another time while he was wrangling 
horses, Kid Curry and three other outlaws stole four of the horses and warned 
Walt to keep his mouth shut. It was a big secret to keep, especially when the 
sheriff started nosing around, but in those days you were loyal to the peculiar 
code of the West and you never went back on your word—no matter what 
happened. Walt had many adventures and misadventures, but in the process 
he learned the cattle business, got to know every inch of the land and earned 
the respect of his family and the cowboys. 

COFFIN, JOSEPH. Coin Collecting. New York 16: Coward-McCann, Inc. 
1949. 183 pp. $3. The story of money is fascinating and this book illustrates 
in many ways the reason for the interest Numismatics, “the science of money,” 
holds for its many devotees. The successful collector must know many pitfalls 
to avoid in searching for the unique or unusual in old and rare coins. This 
book is designed to eliminate many of the errors made by both beginner and 
advanced collector. It places at the disposal of the person of average buying 
power the knowledge essential to accumulating a worth-while collection of 
ancient and modern coins. 

COLBY, J. P. Jenny. New York 22: Hastings House. 1957. 44 pp. $2.50. 
Jenny was a dog that the Clark family got at the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston. Mr. Clark said she was ten per cent pointer, but no one 
knew what the rest of her was. The Clarks had just moved into a new home 
and Jenny took over the job of guarding it, running it, and especially, helping 
the children with their fun. She turned out to be very smart, as mongrels are 
apt to be, but something else too. By reading this story you will find out what 
a really extraordinary dog she was. 

COLE, WILLIAM, editor. Story Poems—New and Old. Cleveland 2: The 
World Publishing Company. 1957. 255 pp. $3.50. Since the days of minstrels 
and troubadours, poems that tell a story have been loved by young and old 
alike. In this highly selective collection, Mr. Cole, well-known for his earlier 
book Humorous Poetry for Children, has ranged through four centuries of 
poetry to select more than 90 poems—the witty, the tragic, the supernatural, 
the comic, and the splendid—that tell a good story well. Some of the poems 
are old favorites by such familiar poets as Longfellow, Poe, Millay, Noyes, 
Frost, and Masefield; but the emphasis throughout is on less familiar poems 
selected simply because their narrative strength deserves a wider audience. 
There is also a fine selection of folk ballads—English, Irish, and American— 
ranging from “Green Broom” and “May Colvin” to “Abdullah Bulbul Amir.” 
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COTHREN, M. B. This Is the Moon. New York 16: Coward-McCann, 
Inc. 1946. 95 pp. $2.50. In this book the reader takes a jaunt around this 
world of ours to find out what other people think about the moon. Moon myths 
of the Chinese, the Japanese, the South Africans, the Hindus, and our own 
American Indians give the beliefs about the moon of those in far away lands. 
The first part of the book is concerned with an imaginary trip to the moon 
and the second discusses the moon and the earth. 

CREDLE, ELLIS. Tall Tales from the High Hills. New York 17: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons. 1957. 156 pp. $2.75. Here are twenty lively stories that are 
a part of our literary heritage—old tales that have been passed down from 
generation to generation by the mountain folk of the South. Some of the 
stories are based on themes of universal folklore and fairy tales. Two of 
them are the author’s own—the appealing tale of “The Goat That Went to 
School,” and the wistful story of “Janey’s Shoes.” All of them reflect a way 
of life that has almost disappeared, but they are as brisk as today’s headlines. 
The stories are humorous and comical. 

CUMMING, PRIMROSE. The Mystery Pony. New York 10: Criterion 
Books. 1957. 223 pp. $3.50. Jane and Toni Dare loved their ponies, Lawrence 
and Snipe, and the many long and carefree rides over the countryside. And 
when they were told that the family would have to move from their farm, it 
was only the promise the Lawrence and Snipe could come along that consoled 
them. 

It was not easy to get used to the guest house in Sussex, either for the 
girls or the ponies. Where were Lawrence and Snipe to graze, to sleep, to 
exercise? How to make fussy, neat Aunt Milly understand what it meant to 
love horses? And most difficult of all, it meant learning to get along with the 
other children at Hammer House. At first, they seemed strange, secretive and 
stand-offish, and Toni and Jane felt themselves excluded from the fun. But 
when the girls are finally inititated into the mystery, they become the most 
enthusiastic supporters of a cause that involves ponies, a secret society, a 
wicked gypsy, and a desperate, last-minute rescue that calls on all their re- 
sourcefulness for its success. 

DICKENS, CHARLES. Oliver Twist. New York 20: Pocket Books, Inc. 
1957. 479 pp. 50¢. This famous work of Dickens appears in pocket book size. 
This story is a work of Dickens’ genitis that today, the sharply observed scenes 
and vivid characters of the early nineteenth century still burgeon with life 
in the pages of this great novel. His picture of crime and brutality surprised 
the English people for they had heretofore considered Dickens a comic writer. 

DOW, E. R. Brooms, Buttons and Beaux. New York 16: M. Barrows and 
Company, Inc. 1957. 189 pp. $2.95. Popularity begins at home—no question 
about it—and this book begins in the very same place with a hundred-and-one 
important tips and suggestions to make you more popular, more efficient, more 
successful than ever before! Follow these do’s and don’t’s and you'll know: 
how to be a good hostess and how to baby-sit; how to be glamorous and how 
to keep house; and how to behave on a date and how to be a very valuable 
person in your own family! You'll learn a lot in these pages, but you’ll have 
a good time, too, because the author thinks it’s important to make reading 
fun—even when you happen to be on subjects like making a bed or washing up. 

DUGGAN, ALFRED. Winter Quarters. New York 16: Coward-McCann, 
Inc. 1956. 284 pp. $3.75. The author now brings to life the triumphant days 
of the Roman Empire when Caesar, Crassus, and Pompey vied with each 
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other in conquering new lands. Through the eyes of Camillus and his friend 
Acco, two Gauls fleeing the curse of the Goddess Pyrene, the vast panorama 
of that empire unfolds. As paid soldiers in Caesar’s, army, they take part in 
the repulsion of the German surge across the Rhine. With their patron, 
Publius Crassus, the son of the Consul, they travel to Rome where for the 
first time they view the teeming life of that famous city. The violence of the 
Roman mob, lying always close to the surface, explodes during a spectacle 
sponsored by Pompey. As first their hoarse cries fill the arena, then, sickened 
and bored by the constant bloodshed, the mob turns with vengeance against 
the sponsors. That night the homes of all the wealthy are’ barricaded and their 
servants are armed as the mob quenches its thirst by plunder. 

Following Publius, Camillus and Acco join the Army of Syria recruited by 
Crassus in a vain glorious attempt to extend the Empire to the East. As a 
general, Crassus is a ludicrous figure, and his supposedly triumphant departure 
from Rome is accompanied by derisive shouts from the citizenry. Both Camillus 
and Acco despair when they see the motley army which this business-man- 
turned-general leads against the Parthians. Loyalty and courage have no 
place. The ranks are filled with the dregs of soldiery, men who are drunk 
with lust and greed for the fabled wealth of the East. This army, a symbol 
of Roman power, gradually disintegrates as it marches towards the Parthians; 
and its fate, as well as that of Camillus and Acco, is decided in a dramatic 
climax on the desert of Syria. 

EMERY, ANNE. Scarlet Royal. New York 36: Teen Age Book Club, 33 


West 42nd Street, 1957. 192 pp. 25¢. The only thing that counted in Margo’s 
life was horses—riding, hunting, showing, and caring for them. But when her 


family was offered more for her horse, Scarlet Royal, than they could afford 
to refuse, sadness and hate come into her life. 


GARST, SHANNON. Crazy About Horses. New York 22: Hastings House. 
1957. 247 pp. $3. This is a horse story laid on a modern western ranch where 
horse raising is a combined business and pleasure, but mostly business. Dave 
Brandt, aged eleven, was shipped out to his uncle’s Rocking B ranch partly 
because he was crazy about horses and partly to air out his spunky frame that 
had had too much private school, too much discipline of the wrong kind, and 
too little comradeship. He makes things hard for himself as only a city boy 
can, but his love for horses and his desire to learn about them and own one 
bring him out on top. It also brings out one of the author’s best horse stories— 
a real western, based on truth and laid right in the author’s home state— 
Wyoming. 

GINIGER, K. S., compiler. America, America, America. New York 21: 
Franklin Watts, Inc. 1957. 251 pp. $2.95. In the beginning there was the land, 
rich and beautiful. Then there were the people seeking a better life than they 
had known. Always was the dream, the promise of freedom. In this collection 
of prose and poetry by American writers, old and new, the promise is clear 
from the beginning. The Pilgrims aboard the Mayflower made a pact to 
preserve it even before they left the ship. The farmers who fought at Concord 
Bridge proved its power. Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, the soldiers, the 
statesmen, and the reporters of our own time have put it into lasting words. 
Our poets and storytellers, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Mark Twain, Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, Stephen Vincent Benet, Carl Sandburg, Robert Frost, 
Archibald MacLeish, and many others, remind us over and over of the 
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American promise to build a society in which people are free to be themselves 
and express their own opinions. 

GOLDIN, JUDAH, translator. The Living Talmud. New York 22: New 
American Library of World Literature, Inc. 1957. 256 pp. 50¢. The wisdom 
of the Fathers and its classical commentaries. A Mentor book. 

GOWLAND, J. S. Smoke Over Sikanaska. New York 3: Ives Washburn, 
Inc. 1955. 244 pp. $3.50. This first-person narrative records the experiences 
of a brave and modest man who is extraordinarily able to handle himself in 
any emergency as well as meet the various day-by-day demands of his job 
with courage, unflagging interest, and skill. He is equally able to share with 
the reader the deep satisfactions of living alone in a remote and beautiful 
wilderness. Here are the adventures of a forest ranger in the Canadian Rockies, 
where he battled fire, the elements, fur poachers, and many other hazards, but 
also enjoyed to the full the close contact with nature and the challenge of the 
solitary life. 

One tour of duty, he lived for a winter in a hut 9,000 feet up on a mountain 
top, followed snow-covered trails where a slip would have been fatal, and 
penetrated into the very heart of the Rockies in the course of his exciting 
patrol. On other occasions during his years as a ranger, he made friends with 
Indians and a variety of small animals, though he preferred to keep grizzly 
bears at a respectful distance. 

GRAHAM, A. P. Thirty-Three Roads to the White House. New York 17: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons. 1957. 258 pp. $2.50. Here are boyhood stories about 
the thirty-three men who have been President of the United States. Thirty- 
two of them have lived in the famous White House on Pennsylvania Avenue 
in Washington, This book tells what these men were like when they were 
growing up—what kind of families they had, and the relationship between 
the boys and their parents. The Presidents of our country have come from 
many backgrounds. Six, at least, have had log cabins associated with their 
beginnings; several came from homes of great wealth; still others grew up 
in cultural and scholarly environments; but all had the will to serve their 
country. The anecdotes about each boy reveal new things of the men who 
have guided the United States through its century and three quarters. 

GRAHAM, A. P. Washington: The Story of Our Capital. New York 17: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons. 1957. 160 pp. $2.75. This book is a guide to the city. 
Armed with this book, the visitor to Washington can stroll down the Mall, 
along Pennsylvania Avenue or Sixteenth Street, and identify all the important 
buildings and landmarks. Each one is made more significant by its history 
and fascinating anecdotes of the people who built Washington, the Presidents 
and lawmakers who have lived there. 

The reader will be led through the Smithsonian Institution, the National 
Gallery of Art, and the White House. He will tour the Capitol, visit the 
Library of Congress, thrill to the FBI exhibit in the Department of Justice, 
gaze upward at the Washington Monument, and pause in reverence before 
the Lincoln Memorial. He will see our country’s “birth certificate”—the Declara- 
tion of Independence, in the National Archives, And of course, as with any 
visit to Washington, an excursion to Mount Vernon completes the book. 

The tragic story of Major Pierre Charles L’Enfant is interwoven through 
Mrs. Graham’s book. The writer makes us realize our indebtedness to this 
strange genius. For when the beautifying of Washington was begun in 1900, 
after a century of disorder and unsightliness, L’Enfant’s plans were used. 
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Not every young citizen can go to Washington this year. But Mrs. Graham’s 
account of the city’s treasures will inspire all Americans when they make the 
patriot’s pilgrimage with her in this book. 

HARKINS, PHILIP. Touchdown Twins. New York 36: Teen Age Book 
Club, 33 West 42nd Street. 1957. 256 pp. 35¢. Discusses what happens to All- 
American college stars who turn pro. 

HAVIGHURST, WALTER. Buffalo Bill’s Great Wild West Show. New 
York 22: Random House. 1957. 189 pp. $1.95. On a hot summer day in 1882, 
the people of North Platte, Nebraska, were celebrating what they called the 
Old Glory Blowout. Suddenly, down the middle of the fair grounds galioped 
a tall horseman with a big hat, pointed beard, and long hair—the famous 
Buffalo Bill. As young Johnny Baker watched the galloping frontiersman, he 
wondered if anyone could have put together a better show than this Fourth 
of July celebration. 

But the Old Glory Blowout proved to be nothing compared to the great 
Wild West Show that Buffalo Bill (William F. Cody) opened in Omaha the 
following year. Here, under the open sky, Johnny Baker watched a band of 
Indians chase the battered Deadwood Stagecoach, while army scouts dashed 
to the rescue; and here he determined to stay with the show as long as it ran. 
In Missouri pretty Annie Oakley joined the troupe. As an added attraction, 
Buffalo Bill persuaded Sitting Bull, most feared of the Indian chiefs, to come 
from the Dakotas and set up a whole Indian village. Everywhere crowds came 
to see the Wild West Show and, because of it, our picturesque Western frontier 
life became known all over the world. 

HEINLEIN, R. A. Citizen of the Galaxy. New York 17: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1957. 310 pp. $2.95. As the story begins you will find yourself in a 
slave market, very much like those in ancient times. Why? You ask yourself 
as you read. Why is Thorby being sold as a slave? Why does Baslim the 
Cripple buy him? Who is Thorby? The book keeps its secret through Thorby’s 
exciting adventures on this particular planet and on the Free Trading star 
ship Sisu, where the Free Traders have worked out “possibly the oddest solu- 
tion to the difficult problem of how to be human and survive of any society in 
history.” At the end, the mystery of Thorby is solved, and all the pieces of 
the puzzle fall into place to make a truly dramatic ending, with a great decision 
for Thorby—citizen of the Galaxy. 

HERRON, E. A. Dimond of Alaska. New York 18: Julian Messner, Inc. 
1957. 190 pp. $2.95. Fired by Jack London’s stories of Alaska and newspaper 
headlines about a gold strike, Tony Dimond gave up a good teaching job in 
New York state for a life of adventure in the unsettled regions of the far 
north. His own personal adventures were more grim and dangerous than any- 
thing London had ever written. For it was Alaska’s trouble that men went 
there to grab and get out; only a handful stayed after their chances for gold 
had dimmed. Tony Dimond was one of those who remained. He decided to take 
up law and enter politics to battle for the rights of his adopted country. In 
1913 he was appointed United States Commissioner to handle the recording 
of claims at Chisana, scene of a new gold strike. Later he was appointed 
attorney for the new Alaska Northern Railroad, running from Seward up to 
Fairbanks. 

Tony Dimond’s reputation for integrity, generosity, and kindness spread 
far and wide. During his forty years of public service, he became, in turn, 
Assistant District Attorney for the Floating Court to the Aleutian Islands, 
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Mayor of Valdez and Delegate to the Alaska Territorial Senate. Here he 
pleaded for unified action to rescue Alaska from an indifferent Congress, and 
a new cry for statehood arose. In 1982 Anthony J. Dimond became Alaska’s 
sole Delegate to the United States Congress, where he continued his fight for 
Alaska’s independence. He was the first man to give repeated warnings of 
Japan’s intrusion into Alaskan waters, which finally led to the installation of 
airfields and naval bases by the United States. And at his insistence the Alcan 
Highway, linking the United States, Canada, and Alaska, was built. During 
his many years as a champion for the land he loved, Tony Dimond saw Alaska 
grow from a raw pioneer country into a thriving territory that has become 
one of America’s strongholds against aggression in the far north. 

HILL, R. N. The Doctors Who Conquered Yellow Fever. New York 22: 
Random House. 1957. 190 pp. $1.95. At the stroke of noon on New Year’s Day, 
1899, the Spanish flag on the Governor-General’s palace in Havana was lowered 
and the Stars and Stripes went up. Officially, the Spanish-American War was 
over. But for the soldiers of the medical corps in charge of the health of the 
American occupation forces, the “fighting” had just begun. For lurking on 
rooftops, in narrow alleyways, and in a thousand dark corners of the city 
was Yellow Jack, an enemy far mightier than Spain. This was the enemy 
that the United States Medical Corps had to fight—an enemy that attacked 
suddenly and ruthlessly and that had been ravaging Africa, Europe, and the 
Americas for nearly two centuries. 

It was on a Cuban farm, a mile away from the army camp in Los Quemados, 
thet Major Walter Reed of the United States Medical Corps and a specially 
appointed group of men conducted one of the most dangerous and dramatic 
experiments in the history of medicine to prove the theory that yellow fever 
was carried and spread by a species of mosquito that lived in and around 
human dwellings. The fight was carried on by a long line of valiant men who 
dedicated their lives to conquer yellow fever. They were heroes in one of the 
greatest battles ever fought—heroes to whom the entire world will be forever 
grateful. This is their thrilling story. A Landmark book. 

HODGES, C. W. Columbus Sails. New York 16: Coward-McCann, Inc. 
1939. 217 pp. $3.50. Not a “hero” but a human being emerges from these pages 
—a man so possessed of an ideal and so certain of his course, that victory 
was inevitable. Against a colorful background and through the eyes of the 
people who were closest to him in the great adventure, the picture of Columbus 
unfolds. There are four sections: Part I, “The Monk’s Story”; Part II, “The 
Sailor’s Story,” which continues in Part III; and Part IV, “Supper at La 
Rabida.” 

HONOUR, ALAN. Ten Miles High, Two Miles Deep. New York 36: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1957. 207 pp. $3. Into the air and under the 
sea with the adventurous Piccards! This is the true story of Auguste and 
Jean Felix, twin sons of Professor Piccard—their experiments in the strato- 
sphere and the adaptation of the same principles to exploration beneath the 
ocean. Since 1930 the twins have made international headlines. Auguste, work- 
ing in Belgium, France, and Italy, penetrated the stratosphere, proving it 
was possible to move above the weather within pressurized cabins. Jean Felix 
and his wife, from the Ford Airport in Dearborn, Michigan, prompted the 
U. S. Army to consider stratosphere ballooning seriously. This story of the 
twins is a tale of individuality and courage which still goes on today. Jean 
Felix continues his research and Auguste is working on an underwater 
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helicopter, while his son Jacques cooperates with the U. S. Office of Naval Re- 
search in the International Geophysical Year Program. 

HOOBAN, HOMER. Senor El Dik Dak in the Land of the Gauchos. Cald- 
well, Idaho: The Caxton Printers. 1957. 221 pp. $3.50. To the far southern 
reaches of South America, to the fabled plains and jungles of the Gaucho 
country, there came a strange sight—an American boy, dressed in cowboy 
costume, tossed up by the waves from some unknown shipwreck. Alone and 
helpless he seemed, yet he brought with him assets which came to stand him 
in good stead among his new friends, the Gauchos. In his hand he carried a 
bag of peanuts; in his heart he carried daring and honor, and he was one of 
those good men who seemed to know no fear. Sensing this, the Gauchos reacted 
according to their own natures. Giant, glowering E] Bruto, owner of the great 
ranch, was willing to watch and judge him on his actions. Carlos and Pancho, 
jealous and hostile, hated him on sight. 

Alone against the elements and the savage men and savage beasts of a 
strange continent, Senor El Dik Dak might never have survived long enough 
to realize his own danger had he not developed some strange and powerful 
allies. One was the horse, Don Pedro, a fierce stallion who would tolerate no 
other rider, and another was the giant jaguar, Ra-Keokhan, almost doglike 
in his devotion to his master, the small Dik Dak, and certainly most ferocious 
toward all of Senor El] Dik Dak’s many opponents. 

Marching forward against a web of intrigue and betrayal, Senor El Dik Dak 
does his best to help his friend El Bruto, the dark-eyed Senorita Isabella. 
How El Dik Dak accomplishes this and at the same time wins the high regard 
of the inhabitants of a storied lost city of mound builders, ruled by a beautiful 
but emotional queen, makes this an exciting story for young people. The high 
honor of the hero and the gruff nobility of his friend, E] Bruto, are painted 
in bright contrast to the wild nature of the land, the savagery of the animals, 
and the wily cunning of the outlaws who oppose them. 

HUMPHRIES, ROLFE, editor. New Poems by American Poets #2. New 
York 3: Ballantine Books. 1957. Paperbound, 35¢; hardbound, $3. A group of 
poems by Americans, some of whom are famous, and some of whom have 
never had their poems appear in a collection. A Ballatine book. 

JACKSON, C. P. Bud Plays Junior High Football. New York 22: Hastings 
House. 1957. 159 pp. $2.75. Bud, the hero of this story, is a good example of 
a junior high-school boy who loves to play football. So far, at his school they 
only play touch football, but there is an inter-school league in his town and a 
lot of rivalry in making the teams. This provides good, hard-fought games, 
which are described in this book. 

JAFFE, BERNARD. Chemistry Creates a New World. New York 16: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1957. 335 pp. $4.50. How did the chemist make 
the many wonder drugs that have increased our life span? Whence came 
nylon, orlon, dacron, and other synthetic fibers that are competing with cotton, 
silk, and wool? Is synthetic rubber really as good as tree-grown rubber? What 
is the future of some of the new and so-called rare metals such as titanium, 
germanium, and zirconium? And, of course, how has the release of nuclear 
energy sparked the greatest revolution of our time? This book was written 
to answer such questions in simple, nontechnical language that the uninitiated 
can understand. 

The author starts with an introduction to the origins, basic principles, and 
tools of chemistry. He tells what a chemical formula is, and how to understand 
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simple chemical equations. He takes the student with him into the kitchen 
and explains some elementary chemistry to be found there. He reveals the 
fascinating realm of synthetic chemistry and the profound social and economic 
effects of the introduction of synthetic gasoline, pesticides, medicines, and man- 
made transuranium elements. Charts and many simple diagrams help to 
illustrate and clarify the text. 

KISINGER, G. G. More Than Glamour. New York 17: Thomas Nelson 
and Sons. 1957. 219 pp. $2.75. Lee Carstairs and the other members of the 
secret club were the acknowledged leaders of Glenhurst High. They were 
prominent in all school activities. They were the girls who had dates for every 
party and prom weeks in advance. How did they do it? Kathryn McCullough 
thought she would never know, that she would always be on the outside look- 
ing in. But when she unexpectedly won the leading feminine role in the 
Dramatic Club play, opposite popular Jim Kearns, she was invited to join the 
charmed circle. Now surely she would be in the swing of things, and Jim 
would be impressed by her association with the school’s social set. 

But there was a stiff price to pay for membership in the group that ad- 
mitted “only the prettiest and most popular girls.” Kathy found herself 
drifting away from her old friends, abondoning her independence and her 
standards. And Jim was losing interest in her. When she discovered why she 
had been invited to join the club, honest Kathy faced facts and decided that 
being herself was more important than being glamorous and sought-after. 

KJELGAARD, JIM. Big Red. New York 36: Teen Age Book Club, 33 
West 42nd Street. 1957. 208 pp. 25¢. Big Red is the dog Danny always dreamed 
of owning. But first he must train this great Irish setter in the ways of the 
woods. Together they roam the wilderness. When a bear injures Danny’s 
father, the boy and the doy hunt the bear. 

KUHN, FERDINAND. The Story of the Secret Service. New York 22: 
Random House. 1957. 188 pp. $1.95. It was not until President McKinley had 
been fatally shot in 1901—the third assassination of a President of the United 
States in thirty-six years—that the Secret Service was assigned to the com- 
plete and vigilant protection of the Government’s chief executive. Since that 
time, Secret Service men have prevented crimes against Presidents of the 
United States which, had they been perpetrated, might have altered the 
entire course of history. But this is only one of the responsibilities of the 
Secret Service man, who is a policeman and a detective as well as a bodyguard. 
It is also his job to track down counterfeiters, and to apprehend forgers of 
government checks, of which 400 million are issued annually. 

This book is not only the story of the origin of the Service and an account 
of what it does, but also a collection of case histories taken from the Secret 
Service files. “The New Jersey Nickel Mystery,” “The Man Who Changed His 
Fingers,” “The Mystery Man on Pier 59,” and “The Music-Making Money- 
maker” are just a few of the true thrillers recounted here in which the men 
who carry the star-shaped badge have played courageous and dramatic roles. 
A Landmark book. 

KYLE, ELISABETH. The Seven Sapphires. New York 17: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons. 1957. 224 pp. $2.75. Walter was feeling self-conscious about 
his Highland clothes, and forlorn, too, as he sat in the garden of Carisbrooke 
Square his first morning in London. Bob, his host, had gone to the dentist, 
and the girls were out shopping. That was why Walter was alone. And that 
is how he happened to meet Winkle who told him about the disappearance of 
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the seven sapphires. If Winkle could find the jewels, his life would be greatly 
changed—and for the better—he told the boy from Scotland. Walter meant 
to keep it all a secret, but his sister Chatty could see through his plans, so she 
and Marcia and Bob were soon involved in helping him solve the mystery. 

LARRABEE, ERIC, editor. American Panorama. New York 3: New York 
University Press. 1957. 460 pp. $4.95. These 350 book-and-author profiles by 
15 eminent American critics make up a commentary on contemporary American 
civilization and its origins as well as a guide to fascinating reading, past and 
present. Especially written to introduce and illuminate the 350 books chosen 
by the Carnegie Corporation of New York as most descriptive of life in the 
U. S. A., the essays themselves are as varied, colorful and stimulating—and 
as opinionated—as the books and authors with which they deal. Included are 
pen portraits of such diverse American writers as Emerson, Thurber, Com- 
mager, Frost, Steinbeck, Truman, Mark Twain, and Aaron Copland. Dis- 
cussed are books on the South and the West, on art and politics; books on 
farm and city, rivers and mountains. Ranging from Little Women to Look 
Homeward Angel, from the works of Thoreau to The Lonely Crowd, from the 
Autobiography of Andrew Carnegie to the Theory of the Leisure Class, they 
constitute all together a group portrait of America and Americans. 

LAUBER, PATRICIA. Battle Against the Sea. New York 16: Coward- 
McCann, Inc. 1956. 96 pp. This book tells how the Dutch have rolled back the 
sea, foot by foot, to make new land; how they defend themselves against their 
age-old enemy; and how the sea fights back. The first of the Challenge Books, 
it is the story of a courageous people who must live with the sea above their 
heads. To meet the challenge of the sea, the Dutch have built dikes and thereby 
doubled the size of their country. Rocks thrown from barges sink a “mattress” 
of brushwood and reeds as the dike’s base, a floating steam crane builds clay 
walls, a dredge fills the center with sand, and then with more mattresses on 
the sides and crushed brick on top, men armor the surface of the dike with 
stones. 

When the sea won its greatest battle in 1953, engineers lived in houseboats 
and on top of old dikes while reclaiming land from the sea. As their work has 
progressed, farmers have made the salty earth fit to bear crops, while families 
have scraped barnacles and mussels from the walls of their houses and repaired 
the flood’s damage. 

LAWSON, ROBERT. The Great Wheel. New York 22: The Viking Press. 
1957. 188 pp. $3. Peering into the cup, Aunt Honora read the tea leaves for 
the Irish lad, Conn. “Mind well what I’m telling you, now. Your fortune lies 
to the West. Keep your face to the sunset and follow the evening star, and 
one day you’ll ride the greatest wheel in all the world.” Conn was puzzled 
about the wheel—and his mother was frankly worried. The West could only 
mean America, which she felt had already claimed far too many fine young 
men of Erin. 

But six years later Conn did sail. On the ship, he met Martin Brennan, a 
master rigger who had been crippled in a fall when he was a seaman. He was 
to become a firm friend. And then there was Trudy! Conn had never had 
much to do with girls, but Trudy was beautiful and easy to talk to. He was 
never to forget her. 

In New York, Uncle Michael wanted Conn for a partner in his thriving 
business of building sewers and pavements, but Conn was persuaded by his 
Uncle Patrick to go to Chicago instead, to help in construction work for the 
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World’s Fair. Martin went with him, and together they worked, through 
bitter weather and under conditions that were back-breaking but often ex- 
hilarating. And it was here that Aunt Honora’s prophecy, made almost a 
decade before and far across the sea, was finally fulfilled. 

LEROI-GOURHAN, ANDRE. Prehistoric Man. New York 16: Philosophi- 
cal Library. 1957. 135 pp. $4.75. This book brings to light our indebtedness to 
our earliest predecessors. In this work the author, who has devoted years of 
patient and sympathetic study to evidence uncovered during the last century, 
points up the continuity of our cultural history from the time of the first 
appearance of our oldest relatives along the banks of European streams until 
the arrival of homo sapiens, the “wise man.” In bringing to life prehistoric 
cultures and in tracing man’s evolution down through the centuries to the 
dawn of recorded history, the author relies upon the most recent techniques 
and discoveries in the fields of archaeology and related sciences. The composite 
picture is one that presents our earliest ancestors in a new light: not as 
savage brutes cowering in barren caves, but as sentient creatures whose con- 
tinuous course toward mastery of an adverse environment is an inspiring 
testimony of the dignity of mankind. 

LORRAINE, MICHELLE. Castle in the Sea. Boston 8: Beacon Press, 
Inc. 1957. 195 pp. $3.50. Here is the supremely happy—and the supremely 
tragic—world of the pre-adolescent. Life is lived with intensity; sensitivity is 
exquisite for either joy or sorrow; and adults, of course, are completely incom- 
prehensible. The story takes place in a small Breton fishing village, which 
is also a summer resort. Four small boys of the village have discovered a 
deep bay, across a meadow and over a cliff, away from the town, which is 
used as a graveyard for ships. Some of the vessels have already sunk to the 
bottom; others are gradually settling. But there is an old three-funnel de- 
stroyer which still rides triumphant, and the boys take possession of her, 
rowing out in a small boat. 

Catherine, a summer visitor, is grudgingly admitted to the secret fellowship. 
They permit her to be the cook and the general maid, and do the dirty work. 
So Little Jacques, Pierrot, Pepe, Louis, and Catherine sail to the coral islands 
and along Arctic shores in a marvelous mixture of make-believe and practical 
detail. Then tragedy strikes, and what was innocent play becomes crippling 
guilt—from which the beginning of maturity emerges. 

MacKAYE, LORING. The Great Scoop. New York 17: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons. 1957. 192 pp. $2.75. On the grounds of the Northern Pacific station in 
Bismarck, North Dakota, there is a monument to a news story. One of the 
most dramatic scoops in newspaper history, it was telegraphed from Bismarck 
to the New York Herald for twenty-two hours, without interruption, on July 
6 and 7, 1876. This book tells the story of that story. It tells the story, too, 
of a boy who was an apprentice on a newspaper in the exciting summer when 
General George Custer led the Seventh U. S. Cavalry on his famous expedition 
against the Sioux. 

Jon Olson had a personal interest in the Seventh. He had friends in Troops 
I and M. Another good friend, Mark Kellogg, was the Bismarck Tribune's cor- 
respondent with the regiment. When the tragic news of the Little Big Horn 
reached Bismarck, the paper’s staff shared the shock and bereavement of the 
community—but the story must go out. Jon’s initiation into the excitement of 
newspaper life and into adulthood took place in the sleepless night and hectic 
day when Bismarck told the nation of the Custer Massacre. 
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MALVERN, GLADYS. There’s Always Forever. New York 3: Longmans, 
Green and Company, Inc. 1957. 188 pp. $2.75. It is 1850 and the thoughts of 
many were turning toward the West—some who always seek for new horizons, 
others for the chance to take up land and win better conditions for their 
families. The Hodges wagon train stopping in the village is Bob Shannon’s 
opportunity to leave the well-known and join a westward trek. His wife Ellen, 
his sister Martha, his son Dan, and his daughter Sabra are joined by their 
good friends Nat Willis and his son Tom. 

The traveling party, the give and take of diverse personalities thrown to- 
gether, the fatigue and hardship of the long slow journey, the life in camp 
are all described. In the floods from the incessant rain, the heroism of the men 
and women is dramatically shown. The suspense mounts. 

An old suspicion about Tom Willis is a continuing mystery, and flares up 
time and again and seems to come to a head in his rivalry with Dan Shannon 
over their attentions to light-weight Betty. Sabra is torn between her loyalty 
to her brother and growing affection for Tom. The tangle begins to unravel 
when Sabra is stabbed while taking her brother’s night watch and things 
worsen for Tom. He is to be left behind at the next settlement and his father 
vows to leave the train with him. For Tom and Sabra who cannot be together 
today there is always forever. It is Tom’s Indian friend who provides the 
surprise solution. 

McDONALD, LUCILE, and Z. H. ROSS. Wing Harbor. New York 17: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons. 1957. 192 pp. $2.75. Jane drove to her first 4-H club 
meeting with misgivings. Could she measure up .to the record of her prede- 
cessor, a mature woman, as county home demonstration agent in a community 
where the people were critical of newcomers and absorbed in their own dis- 
putes? She had accepted the job eagerly, for this was the work she had chosen 
and for which she had prepared. Moreover, it would take her away from home 
where everyone and everything reminded her of Bruce. Jane had been jilted. 
She was running away from her humiliation and unhappiness. 

Within a few weeks she was tempted to run away again—from Wing 
Harbor this time—as her work with the 4-H club and the women’s sewing 
groups brought her up against the stony resistance of one woman who made 
it her business to “manage” all community affairs. Jane had another problem, 
too—avoiding dates with Kenneth Wheaton. He was engaged to a girl in 
Oregon, and Jane vowed she would have no part in breaking another girl’s 
heart. After many trials and errors, Jane could take some credit for more 
harmonious relationships among her neighbors as they forgot their differences, 
promoted the local jug band, and worked together on the 4-H clubs’ camp. 
But what about her own problems? 

MOORE, WILLIAM, and ROBERT CYNAR. Fun with Tools. New York 
22: Random House. 1957. 64 pp. $1.50. This is a simple how-to-do-it book that 
explains the basic tools for woodwork and metal craft and how to use them. 
Photographs and working drawings are combined with one-two-three directions 
that make every step clear. The text is so simple that almost every elementary 
schoolboy can read it himself. The real fun with tools, of course, comes in 
making things that are interesting and attractive. This book includes simple 
directions for making such popular items as a table lamp, a bird feeding sta- 
tion, a jigsaw puzzle, a metal candy box with lid, a copper foil plaque, several 
exciting new table games, a shoeshine box, a metal tray with wooden handles, 
and an electric light fixture for outdoor use. 
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MORELAND, C. C. Equal Justice Under Law. New York 3: Oceana 
Publications, 80 Fourth Avenue. 1957. 128 pp. $2.75. This is a concise, readable 
treatment of the judicial system of the United States, including an analysis 
of both Federal and state court systems. The book also includes material on 
the election and appointment of judges, the role of bar associations, and the 
contributions of legal aid clinics and volunteer legal help as a means of 
securing basic justice for all, regardless of means and regardless of race, 
color, or creed. 

MUDRA, MARIE. Look Beyond Tomorrow. New York 10: E. P. Dutton 
and Company. 1957. 192 pp. $2.75. When the staff was chosen for the Beacon, 
Dewey High School’s newspaper, Dave Miller was shocked and resentful 
to find that a girl had won the coveted editorship. Dave felt that he was better 
qualified and deserved recognition for his superior intelligence and ability. He 
had hoped, when he had transferred to Dewey the previous year, to leave 
behind him what he considered the stigma of being Jewish and find himself 
really accepted by his classmates. And to Dave, acceptance meant the kind of 
recognition that placed him at the top of any situation. Not to be editor of 
the Beacon was a poor beginning to his senior year. 

As the year goes on and Dave works with the staff members, under the 
critical but fair guidance of Mrs. Jay, he learns that his own problems are 
not unique. Gradually his attitude changes. He finds that only when he forgets 
his own driving ambition in a genuine concern for other people—not only 
at school but at home—is the recognition that has always eluded him sur- 
prisingly achieved. This story recognizes the bewildering problems faced by 
the majority of high-school seniors today. 

MULAC, M. E. Fun and Games. New York 16: Harper and Brothers. 
1957. 343 pp. $3.95. Here are hundreds of fun ideas and games for children 
and adults, at home, at school, at camp, or at all kinds of club meetings. These 
activities are clearly described by the author, a professionally trained recrea- 
tion leader of many years’ experience. Brought together in one handy volume 
are games and entertainments for every occasion. If a singing game is wanted, 
the music (including piano, accordion, or guitar accompaniment) is given with 
directions for playing the game. Whether you’re looking for finger plays for 
babies or preschoolers, or musical games for teenagers, you can easily locate 
them. 

These games and activities are fresh, practical and workable. They include 
some of the gems of the past which still retain their charm—the singing games, 
folk games and dances, the fun treasures of peoples all over the world. From 
card tricks to guessing games, from dramatic stunts to musical mixers, this 
book provides amusement for groups of all ages. The author also offers sug- 
gestions for organizing parties of many kinds, bazaars, and fairs. 


NEAL, H. E. Pathfinders, U. S. A. New York 18: Julian Messner, Inc. 
1957. 192 pp. $3.50. This book is for the young man now in high school or 
college who is thinking seriously about his future. In it he will learn about 
jobs and job opportunities in the United States Merchant Marine, in weather 
forecasting and industrial meteorology, in highway building, in coastal survey- 
ing and geodetic work, and in the control of civil aviation. The book is designed 
to help the young man choose a profession adaptable to his own interests, 
his abilities, and his educational plans. The high-school student will learn what 
subjects he should study in college to fit himself for the career he chooses. 
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The college man will discover the wide selection of possibilities open to him, 
and will be able to channel his education toward a definite goal. 


PAYNE, J. ‘B. The Leprechaun of Bayou Luce. New York 22: Hastings 
House. 1957. 60 pp. $2.75. Most leprechauns are Irish fairies who stay very 
nicely in Ireland. But the leprechaun in this story crossed the ocean and 
ended up, strangely enough, down South near the Mississippi River. At least 
young Josh Turnipseed thought it was strange to come upon this little 
man near a bayou where he had been fishing. He was further surprised 
to have him disappear into thin air when Josh handed him back his tiny 
hat. But he came back again to talk to Josh because he wanted his help in 
getting rid of some pirate “hants” who had stolen his gold. Josh agreed to 
help if he could have a piece of gold to buy his baby sister some slippers she 
wanted very much. But how do you get rid of hants? Do you know? If you 
read this book, you will find one way. 


PERSON, TOM. The Rebellion of Ran Chatham. New York 3: Longmans, 
Green and Company, Inc. 1957. 191 pp. $2.75. Ran Chatham, at sixteen, like 
many another lad feels he has all the knowledge he needs. He could do many 
things well and school holds no more for him. When his father lays down the 
law, Ran gathers some equipment and with his dog takes off, planning to hole 
up in the woods of Big Swamp for a time. He can earn money he thinks by 
selling muscadines, by cotton-picking, trapping, etc. But woods life in the 
August heat is not as free and untrammeled as Ran had imagined it. He is 
plagued by mosquitoes and in danger from snakes and panthers. The woods 
harbor other varmints too—a convict takes shelter from the storm, and, al- 
though Ran learns something most unexpected, he also arouses some suspicion 
in the eyes of the law. 

PRITZKE, HERBERT. Bedouin Doctor. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. 1957. 255 pp. $3.95. This is the true story of a German doctor who 
escaped into the Egyptian desert and adopted an Arab way of life—first with 
the Bedouins (smuggling arms and dope for a living), then with the Arab 
armies, and then as a doctor in Saudi Arabia. This tale begins one day eighteen 
months after the end of the war when Pritzke walked out of a rather casually 
guarded British POW camp in the Suez Canal Zone. Though escape was easy, 
survival in the desert proved more difficult, and Pritzke was glad to take 
refuge with a camp of Bedouins, whose friendship he won when he saved one 
of their wounded from bleeding to death. He settled down to a simple, savage 
life, an existence compounded of sudden forays in the night, mysterious 
smuggling operations, and epidemic of the dreaded cholera, the constant threat 
of recapture either as a former prisoner or present dope runner. 

But there was much Pritzke liked—and missed—about life in the desert, 
when he finally made his way into Cairo, headed home, only to be chased 
through the streets as a thief, and forced to hole up in the luxurious house 
of a member of the Moslem brotherhood, who arranged for him to join the Arab 
armies in their fight against Palestine. 

There Dr. Pritzke risked his life daily, for his so-called friends were as 
dangerous as his foes, and as soon as another opportunity of escape offered, 
he fled by ship to Beirut. For a while he served in a hospital there, but the 
desert still called, so he took an appointment in Saudi Arabia, where his ad- 
ventures were, if anything, more thrilling and dangerous than any which had 
gone before. 
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PULLEN, J. J. The Twentieth Maine. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 1957. 350 pp. $5. It was at Little Round Top that the 20th Maine 
with Joshua Chamberlain in command performed one of the miracles of the war 
and saved the left flank of the Union battle line. Outnumbered two to one, 
their front doubled back to the shape of a horseshoe. Ammunition gone, the 
men fixed bayonets, charged, and not only broke up the Confederate attack, 
xt also took four hundred prisoners. At Appomattox the 20th Maine was one 
of the regiments chosen to receive the surrender of Lee’s infantry, and Joshua 
Chamberlain, the Bowdoin professor, who had become a general, was appointed 
to command the Union troops at the ceremony. 

These are but two of the high spots in the life story of a regiment that 
grows in stature before your eyes. You learn to know the men, particularly 
Chamberlain whose horse was shot from under him so many times he lost 
count. Personal letters, diaries, shared memories illuminate the factual record 
of the fighting from Antietam to Appomattox. There are eyewitness descrip- 
tions of Lincoln, of famous generals, of major and minor battles—of the daily 
round of soldiers’ lives. 

RIEDMAN, S. R. Antoine Lavoisier: Scientist and Citizen. New York 17: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons. 1957. 192 pp. $2.75. The 18th century scientists 
knew little chemistry, for they still clung to the theories of ancient alchemy. 
Antoine Lavoisier’s revolutionary theories and experiments in oxidation were 
the foundation of modern chemistry. But before his basic principles were ac- 
cepted, he had to change the thinking of his contemporaries. In an age when 
specialization in a particular braneh of science was unheard of, it is not 
surprising that Lavoisier’s interests included botany, geology, physiology, and 
physics. It is surprising that this man with a genius for the systematic or- 
ganization of scientific knowledge—one of the originators of the metric system 
and modern chemical nomenclature—was also an active statesman and a social 
reformer. 

He was a pioneer in scientific farming, industrial hygiene, and modern hos- 
pital and prison construction. He was the first to suggest a national public 
school system, with emphasis on vocational training, and contributory state 
insurance for the aged. It is interesting to learn that the Lavoisiers were also 
the first husband-and-wife team of scientists, for Marie Lavoisier was his 
laboratory assistant, the translator of scientific works in English, and the artist 
who illustrated his book, Traite Elementaire de Chimie. 

ROUSE, W. H. D. Gods, Heroes, and Men of Ancient Greece. New York 
22: New American Library of World Literature, Inc. 1957. 192 pp. 50¢. 
Mythology’s great tales of valor and romance—the world’s most colorful, 
dramatic Greek adventure stories. A Signet Key book. 

RYAN, CORNELIUS. One Minute To Ditch. New York 3: Ballantine 
Books. 1957. 35¢. Prize-winning, true stories of the supreme moment when men 
suddenly face death. A Ballantine Book. 

RYDBERG, L. H. Marni. New York 3: Longmans, Green and Company, 
Inc. 1957. 187 pp. $2.75. Eighteen-year-old Marni Montgomery has been re- 
quired by circumstances to play different roles—daughter to her doctor-father, 
sister to her younger brother Dale, and substitute homemaker for the beloved 
mother whose recent death has saddened the household. 

Marni is a sophomore at the local junior college. Parties and dates, her 
classes, and plans to lighten her father’s loneliness fill her days. Yet she has 
time to ponder—how will it all end? Everyone she knows seems to have some 
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special gift, or at least to know where the road ends. Her friends are of many 
kinds. Althought Marni helps in several situations, she doesn’t know what she 
wants or what she expects of life except, perhaps, to be important in some 
attractive young man’s dreams. She had become dissatisfied with the sort of 
drifting along with Allen whom she has known since childhood. Then she 
is disappointed in Steve Gordon, who is giving her a rush, when she discovers 
his intentions are not aboveboard and he argues forcefully to justify his attitude 
that her sense of morals is old-fashioned. Later, she discovers to her amazement 
that she is really in love with the young dentist who had been her father’s 
guest. Forlorn when he leaves, fearing the romance on her side only, she is 
surprised when he returns and declares his true feeling. From then on Marni’s 
future becomes a shining road. 


SCOTT, J. M. White Magic. New York 17: Henry Holt and Company, 
Inc. 1957. 191 pp. $3. Molly and Jon’s.trip to Greenland with their anthro- 
pologist father turns into a hair-raising adventure they’ll boast about for the 
rest of their lives. Hunting for Viking relics, fishing, and camping on the 
edge of an isolated fjord are exciting enough. But when an epidemic breaks 
out among the Eskimos and the ice closes in for the winter, the few Europeans 
in the cold and snow of that sparsely populated country find that they are 
not only battling disease, but also the superstitions of the Eskimos. Alone, 
fifteen-year-old Molly and thirteen-year-old Jon have to drive a team of 
huskies on a two-hundred-mile tour of nomad camps, staying at one long 
enough to nurse two young hunters back to health. The experience results in 
new maturity and self-confidence for Jon and Molly. Everybody feels the pro- 
longed vacation is a great success from all points of view. 


SHURTLEFF, BARTRAND. Long Lash. New York 36: Teen Age Book 
Club, 33 West 42nd Street. 1957. 304 pp. 35¢. Searching for a gold mine in 
northern Alaska, Sedgewick and Trueman are trailed by Lucky Charlie 
Buckston and Le Maine, his henchman. Sedge and True, their two dogs, and 
their Eskimo guide search the northern wilds. When Le Maine shoots Sedge, 
each dog plays a heroic part in saving his life, and the Northwest Mounted 
Police brings Le Maine to justice. 


SIMISTER, F. P. The Pewter Plate. New York 22: Hastings House. 1957. 
157 pp. $2.75. Life in Rhode Island during the Revolutionary War was hard. 
Food was scarce, towns were raided and occupied by the British, and even 
pewter dishes were taken from the shelves and given away to be melted down 
for bullets. When a collection of pewter was made, Hannah Williams, aged 
10, refused to give her dish, a lovely pewter plate. She didn’t realize how 
selfish this act was until her brother, John, was wounded in a battle. Then 
she understood that the war, the fight for freedom, was her war, too, and was 
more important than anything else. How she made up for keeping the pewter 
plate is the story of this book. There is excitement, hard work, Hannah’s- 
meeting with a general, and then with a spy. At the end, her pewter plate be- 
comes as much of a hero as Hannah herself. 


SORENSON, HERBERT, and MARGUERITE MALM. Psychology for 
Living, second edition. New York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1957. 
682 pp. $5.32. This book is written to help young people understand themselves 
and others better, become better students and better thinkers, understand the 
responsibilities of citizenship in a democracy, and prepare more wisely for 
marriage and a vocation. The book is divided into five parts: “Your Personality 
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Growth” consists of four chapters on subjects of first importance to every 
adolescent—what personality is, how it is formed and tested and how it may be 
improved; how to get along with others; habits and their improvements; and 
the basic needs and how they can be satisfied. 

“Your Mental and Emotional Health” deals with the problem of developing 
and maintaining good mental health. Within seven chapters the following 
subjects are considered: how your emotions help and hinder you; defensive 
behavior and escapes; feelings, concepts, and attitudes; anger and fear; con- 
flicts and frustrations; and the neuroses and psychoses. This last chapter, on 
the serious maladjustments, has been prepared so as to avoid creating fear 
while attempting to give accurate explanations of terms which are constantly 
thrown before the student in our medern media. 

“Your Physical Growth and Learning” consists of material on the adolescent’s 
physical and mental growth. Within seven chapters the following subjects 
are presented: a simplified explanation of the senses, the nervous system 
and brain, and the endocrine glands; the adolescent growth spurt and the 
many other physical changes that take place at this time; and the effects of 
these changes on personality. Following this are chapters on learning, remem- 
bering, studying, and making the most of school experience as a background 
for success in adulthood. 

“Your Intelligence and Thinking” has to do with intelligence and its develop- 
ment. The three chapters in this section include discussions of the following 
subjects: the meaning of intelligence—its structure, variations, measurement, 
and utilization; how the mind operates, the nature of clear thinking and how 
it may be developed; and the foolers both within and outside of us that hinder 
clear thinking. 

“Your Courtship, Marriage, and Lifework” deals with the two most im- 
portant choices the adolescent will have to make when he reaches early adult- 
hood. The four chapters here include a discussion of getting along with mem- 
bers of the other sex, psychological differences and ways toward better under- 
standing between the sexes; making a wise marital choice; and making a suc- 
cessful marriage. Questions in this area important to the adolescent are dis- 
cussed frankly but appropriately. The last chapter surveys the problems in- 
volved in planning for one’s lifework and gives suggestions on how to be a 
successful employee. 

The same supplementary material which was a feature of the first edition 
has been retained. At the beginning of each chapter there is a series of ques- 
tions entitled “Do you believe that .. . ” which not only serves to provoke 
interest, arouse curiosity, and give a preview of the chapter, but also may be 
used for review after the chapter has been studied. 

At the end of each chapter is a summary, listing the highlights, or main 
points, of the chapter content. Following this is a series of worked-out problems, 
Projects, and questions to stimulate thought, help in review of what was 
studied, and relate the material to the student’s own life. 

At the end of the book there are a glossary of technical words with pronuncia- 
tions and a list of recent books for the student. The following additional supple- 
mentary materials have been prepared to accompany the new edition: (1) a 
teacher’s manual, containing suggestions for teaching the course, sources for 
other materials, a bibliography for the teacher, a list of visual aids by chapters, 
etc., and (2) a separate booklet of objective tests for the student. 
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SPOCK, BENJAMIN, Baby and Child Care. New York 20: Pocket Books, 
Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue. 1957. 640 pp. 50¢. Presents the intricacies of child 
raising. Illustrated and indexed. 

STARKIE, WALTER, translator. Don Quixote. New York 22: New 
American Library of World Literature, Inc. 1957. 432 pp. 50¢. This new trans- 
lation and abridgement of Cervantis’ great classis, Don Quixote, relates the 
immortal story of the adventurous Knight and his Squire. A Mentor book. 

STEVENSON, R. L. The Black Arrow. New York 36: Teen Age Book 
Club, 33 West 42nd Street. 1957. 352 pp. 35¢. An outlaw band avenges 
treachery and injustice by the dreaded flight of the Black Arrow. In the days 
of the War of the Roses, treason and treachery face Dick Shelton at every 
turn in his search for his father’s murderer. Befriended by the outlaws of the 
vengeful Black Arrow, he and his mysterious friend escape, are captured, 
and escape again. Dick becomes leader of the band and casts his lot with 
fiery Dick Crookback, who became Richard III. 

TERKEL, STUDS. Giants of Jazz. New York 16: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 1957. 223 pp. $3. The story of jazz is the story of human beings. 
We cannot know the music unless we know the men and women who create 
it, who sing it, who play it, who write it. Here are the lives of twelve of the 
greatest jazz musicians. What are they like, these colorful artists? What in- 
fluenced their highly individualistic brand of music-making? The reader will 
come to know Duke Ellington, the sensitive boy, as well as the Duke Ellington, 
the polished artist, and will know him better as a jazz artist because he 
knows him as a person. Included, too, are the lives of Louis Armstrong, 
Bessie Smith, Bix Beiderbecke, Fats Waller, Benny Goodman, Count Basie, 
Billie Holiday, Woody Herman, and Stan Kenton. A number of chapters are 
based upon actual interviews with the artists. Their talk is as lively as their 
music. In telling of their lives, remembrances, and hopes, these jazz musicians 
tell us a great deal about their music, too. 

THOMPSON, R. W. At Whatever Cost. New York 16: Coward-McCann, 
Inc. 1956. 215 pp. $3.50. Few actions in the Second World War have provoked 
more controversy than the Deippe Raid. Now after fourteen years the facts 
behind this fateful action are brought together. It was in one sense a disaster 
—the losses were appaling. Out of a force of 6,000 men, less than 2,000 re- 
turned. Yet it has also been argued by no less an authority than Sir Winston 
Churchill, that, without the experience and lessons gained at this terrible price 
the success of the European invasion could not have been achieved. Of one 
thing there is no doubt. The Dieppe Raid will remain a story of human heroism 
and sacrifice seldom matched in the annals of war. 

TUNIS, EDWIN. Colonial Living. Cleveland 2: The World Publishing 
Company. 1957. 159 pp. (8%” x 12”). $4.95. This book is a re-creation of 
17th- and 18th-century America—of the everyday living of those sturdy men 
and women who carved a way of life out of the wilderness. In text and draw- 
ings we see the dugouts and wigwams of New England’s first settlers and 
the houses they learned to build against the cruel winters; the snug Dutch 
and Flemish farmhouses of Nieuw Amsterdam; the homes of the early planters 
in the South which would one day be kitchens for the houses they dreamed of 
building when tobacco had made them rich. 

Long research and love for his subject have given the author intimate knowl- 
edge of the details of daily living in colonial times, from the period of tiny 
coastal settlements to the flourishing, interdependent colonies which fought a 
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major war for independence. He shares all with his reader—the building of 
houses, with their trunnels, girts, and hand-hewn beams, the spinning of yarn 
and its weaving and dyeing, the making of candles and soap, the intricate 
business of cooking on the open hearth with lug poles, cranes, bake kettles, 
and spits. He describes the early crops, and pictures the implements and 
animals used to produce them. In detailed pictures (200 of them) we see again 
the tools and products of the craftsmen—the blacksmith, the cooper, the miller, 
the joiner, and the silversmith. Here, too, are the clothes they wore, from the 
velvet pelisse of the planter’s wife to the iron collar and rough garments of 
the bondsman. 

VANCE, MARGUERITE. Flight of the Wildling. New York 10: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 1957. 156 pp. $2.95. One of the most fascinating of 
Europe’s royalty in the mid-nineteenth century was the charming, undisciplined 
wife of the Emperor Franz Joseph of Austria—the exquisitely beautiful Elisa- 
beth. At sixteen, Princess Sisi, daughter of Duke Maximilian in Bavaria and 
the ambitious, nagging Duchess Ludovika of the Wittelsbachs, was considered 
merely a hoydenish child. Her one interest was in horses and riding, her only 
love reserved for her adoring, unconventional father. It meant little to Sisi 
that her cousin Franzi had been crowned Emperor, or that her aunt, the 
powerful Archduchess Sophie, was scheming with the Dunchess Ludovika to 
join the houses of Wittelsbach and Hapsburg. It seemed a fantastic idea to 
Sisi that these two contriving women expected to persuade the Emperor to 
marry her older sister, Helen. “Nene” hardly seemed the right choice for the 
handsome Franzi. 

But then Sisi, untutored, and ill-prepared for the role she was forced to 
play, found herself inextricably involved in these schemes, when Franz Joseph 
fell violently in love with her and publicly rejected his mother’s choice of a 
wife, choosing instead the wildling, Sisi. Temperamentally unsuited to the 
rigid demand of Court life, constantly criticized and thwarted by her mother- 
in-law, who bitterly resented her son’s choice, Elisabeth fled reality. Her genius 
for diplomacy, her love for her husband and children, served to stay her 
flight only temporarily. After the tragic death of her cousin, Ludwig of 
Bavaria, and the even more tragic suicide of her only son, Crown Prince 
Rudolph, Elisabeth, convinced that she was cursed by the madness of the 
Wittelsbachs, could no longer escape her own wild destiny. 


WARD, BRAD. The Missourian. New York 11: The Macmillan Company. 
1957. 153 pp. $2.95. After the Civil War, Dan Jory and his brother, Rob, re- 
turned to their Missouri homes. But they were not welcomed as heroes of 
battle. They had ridden with Quantrell, and they were now marked men, 
destined to be persecuted by their Missouri Yankee neighbors. With bitter 
memories of his murdered wife and his burning home, Dan Jory found it im- 
possible to lead a norma! life. 

The war was over—for most. The anger of the defeated was hard to pacify. 
This was the time of raw growth and raw violence, a time when newspapers 
sought to replace the news of the war with sensational stories of outlaws and 
their crimes. Dan Jory read these stories, saw his name blazing headlines of 
crimes he had never committed. He soon became one of the most wanted out- 
laws in the land. The price on his head was high—high enough to stir the greed 
in men who knew Jory’s innocence, Jory became a legend in his own lifetime, 
a desperate man hopelessly caught in an evil web. 
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WILSON, HOLLY. Always Anne. New York 18: Julian Messner, Inc. 
1957. 188 pp. $2.95. Anne Fraser longed to emulate Glory Hoffman, the most 
popular girl in high school, for Glory was everything Anne wanted to be— 
gleaming and goldenly beautiful, popular with the boys, always gay and self- 
possessed, and a leading spirit in the most important group in high school. 
When Glory suddenly offered Anne her friendship, she was overjoyed and re- 
fused to listen to Claire Durand’s frank criticism of Glory and her motives. 
Anne loved her best friend Claire, but she idolized Glory. 

At the sophomore dance, wearing her first formal, Anne felt sophisticated 
and happy to be one of Glory’s crowd, though she knew deep down that her 
present popularity was a reflection of Glory’s shining orbit. When Tom 
Magoon, attractive literary editor of The Blue Pencil, danced with her and 
than asked for a date without any scheming or maneuvering on her part, she 
felt she was really beginning to live. They began dating regularly, and Anne 
found that with him she could be quite independent in her ideas and opinions, 
and this gave her confidence in her own judgment. 

WOODWARD, C. V. The Battle for Leyte Gulf. New York 3: Ballantine 
Books. 1957. 35¢. The story of the Japanese navy in World War II’s greatest 
naval battle. A Ballantine book. 

WRIGHT, L. B., and VIRGINIA FREUND, editors. Othello. New York 
20: Pocket Books, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue. 1957. 169 pp. 35¢. This pocket book 
is part of the continuing plan of Pocket Books and the Folger Shakespeare 
Library to publish during the next few years, a complete, new edition of 
Shakespeare in single-play volumes, The first volume in this Shakespeare 
series was King Lear which was published last February and given wide 
acclaim by educators and critics alike for its unique text-on-right-hand-pages 
format. 

The book incorporates many features designed to appeal to general readers: 
a freshly edited text, printed on the right-hand page, explanatory notes and 
words that have changed their meanings on the corresponding left-hand page; 
and contemporary illustrations and woodcuts which add to the attractiveness. 
In addition to the new text and notes, the editors have provided new chapters 
on such subjects as “The Significance of Othello,” “The History of the Play,” 
“The Text of the Play,” “The Author,” and “The Shakespearean Theatre.” 
Later this year and during 1958, Pocket Books will publish four additional 
Shakespeares plays: The Merchant of Venice, Hamlet, Julius Caesar and A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, furthering its aim of Shakespeare for everyone 
at a price everyone can afford. 

YOUNG, STANLEY. Tippecanoe and Tyler, Too! New York 22: Random 
House. 1957. 189 pp. $1.95. “Tippecanoe and Tyler, Too!” This was the rally- 
ing cry of the Whig Party during the presidential campaign of 1840. Everyone 
remembered “Old Tip,” the hero of the Battle of Tippecanoe. His real name 
was William Henry Harrison, and he came from an old and distinguished 
Virginia family. At eighteen he had given up his medical studies to join the 
army, fighting under General “Mad” Anthony Wayne against the Indians in 
the vast wilderness of the Northwest Territory. Later, as Governor of the 
Indiana Territory, Harrison had patiently tried to keep peace with the Indians 
of his region. Finally, he was forced to take up arms against them. In the 
battle that resulted along the Tippecanoe River, the power of the daring 
Shawnee chief Tecumseh and of the last great Indian confederacy east of the 
Mississippi was broken forever. 
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Pamphlets for Pupil-Teacher Use 


BETTS, E. A. Reading—Unfinished Business. Haverford, Pennsylvania: 
The Betts Reading Clinic, Publications Department, 257 West Montgomery 
Avenue. 1957. 8 pp. 40¢. Reprinted from The Reading Teacher (February 
1957). 

BROWN, A. N., editor. Going-to-College Handbook. Richmond 19, Va.: 
Outlook Publishers, 1 North 6th Street. 1957. 64 pp. 50¢. Discusses many of 
the questions and problems which confront the youth on choosing a college 
and also while he is there. Describes 89 colleges and universities, mostly in 
the South. 

DURR, W. K. The First Day of School. East Lansing, Michigan: Bureau 
of Educational Research, College of Education, Michigan State University. 
1957. 16 pp. 25¢ each for 25 or fewer copies; 20¢ each for over 25 copies. 
Practical answers to the often-repeated question, “What are good practices 
for the first day of school in elementary grades?” 

A Handbook for Instructional Leaders on the Use of Encyclopedias in 
Schools. Seattle 5: College of Education, University of Washington. 1956. 31 
pp. Single copy free. A report of a workshop sponsored by the Education 
Department of the University of Washington. A valuable resource for teacher- 
training institutions, library schools, and, particularly, for school administra- 
tors. The guide includes criteria for evaluating reference materials and 
determining a school’s needs for such materials, suggestions for acquainting 
teachers with the content and uses of reference sets, and other specific and 
practical suggestions based on two weeks of searching discussion among a 
group of administrators, teachers, librarians, and publishing company con- 
sultants. 

HOLWAY, MERRI. Chile. Washington, D. C.: Pan American Union. 
1957. 40 pp. 15¢. Describes the country—its land, people, history, political 
organizations, principal cities, economy, labor and social welfare, culture, 
transportation, and communications. 

How To Drive. Washington 6, D. C.: American Automobile Association. 
1957. 128 pp. 75¢ to school. This book has been prepared for experienced 
drivers who wish to improve their driving, increase their enjoyment of driving, 
save money, and for beginners to participate in adult driver training courses. 
The type is easy to read; illustrations are extensive, attractive, and applicable; 
and the index is comprehensive and helpful. 

JOHNSON, kK. H., compiler. Accounting Procedures for Student Organiza- 
tions. Sacremento: California State Department of Education. 1957. 28 pp. 
Includes legal provisions of the state’s Education Code and suggests regula- 
tions for a student body organization and an accounting pattern. Also includes 
a checklist for evaluating the school’s accounting system. 

Major Activities in Atomic Energy Programs. Washington 25, D. C.: Super- 
intendent of Documents. 1957. 277 pp. 75¢. Discusses the major activities from 
January to June 1957. 

Materials To Help Teach Forest Conservation. (K-28) Washington 25, D. C.: 
Forest Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 1957 (June). 4 pp. Free. 
Lists materials on conservation that wil! aid the teacher. Includes publications, 
charts, motion pictures, and other teaching aids. 
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Mutual Understanding in the Nuclear Age. Washington 25, D. C.: Super- 
intendent of Documents. 1957. 46 pp. 20¢. Describes the International Educa- 
tional Exchange Program and our efforts to explore peaceful ways of settling 
man’s differences through the United Nations and its related organizations. 
During the last year, approximately 3,800 persons from many walks of life 
in some 80 countries and dependent areas came to the United States to study, 
teach, do research, observe our way of life, and become more intimately 
acquainted with the American people. Over 280 young foreign students received 
grants to learn more about us by studying in American schools abroad. 

In turn, over 1,900 Americans had the opportunity to build closer associa- 
tions with the peoples of 56 countries and dependencies, either as students in 
their universities, or as lecturers, teachers, research scholars, and specialists 
with a wide range of professional and community contracts. They are en- 
riching American life with an increased knowledge of the languages, govern- 
ments, histories, and cultures of these areas. 


OGG, ELIZABETH. Psychologists in Action. New York 16: Public Affairs 
Pamphlets, 22 East 38th Street. 1957. 28 pp. 25¢. Discusses psychology in the 
classroom and in everyday life. It sets forth some of the interesting things 
now happening in this new science and expanding profession. 


PHILLIPS, J. B. God With Us. New York i1: The Macmillan Company, 
60 Fifth Avenue. 1957. 8 pp. 35¢. A message for Christmas. 

President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School. Second Report 
to the President. Washington 25, D. C.: The President’s Committee. 1957. 40 
pp. A summary report, concentrating on a few central problems of particular 
urgency. 

SCHOFF, L. H. A New Outlook and a New Culture for Rural America. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
1957. 46 pp. $1. This is a seventh publication of this series on rural life. 
Presents ideas which will stimulate and assist constructive thought in the 
development of sound policy rather than provide final solutions. 


SWANN, D. L. I Have Spoken to My Children. New York 10: Friendship 
Press, 257 Fourth Avenue. 1957. 16 pp. Package only, 10 copies, $1.25. A one- 
act play on human understanding for verse choirs. 


THOMSON, J. C. Taxation for Growth. New York 22: Committee for 
Economic Development, 444 Madison Avenue. 1957. 20 pp. 20¢. Discusses our 
Federal taxation problems. 


TODOROVIC, DRAGOSLAV. Convertibility of Currencies and the Under- 
developed Countries. New York 17: United States Council of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, Inc., 103 Park Avenue. 1957. 90¢. States that con- 
vertibility and multilateral trade require an acceleration of the economic 
growth of underdeveloped countries; calls on underdeveloped countries to seek 
monetary stability, balance their budgets, increase domestic savings, and adopt 
strong anti-inflationary policies; and also urges them to diminish or remove 
all obstacles to trade and payments and to take measures to promote the 
importation of private and public long-term capital and to ensure its efficient 
use. 

Uniform Rules for the Collection of Commercial Paper. New York 17: 
United States Council of the International Chamber of Commerce, Inc., 103 
Park Avenue. 1957. 24 pp. 90¢. Contains uniform rules drafted by an inter- 





This professor has been risking 
eyestrain by poring over potential 


textbooks. 


His search is a particularly 
difficult one, because he teaches 
a particularly complex subject 


It’s a trade; a science; and 
an art. 


It’s School Principalship. 


He knows his students are going to 

have to learn to be combination Teachers, 
Employment Managers, Purchasing Agents, 
Accountants, Office Managers, Personnel 
Counselors, Building Superintendents, 
Library Heads, Research Analysts, 
Specialists in Public Relations, 

and Expert Trouble Shooters. 


And he knows that it will take the 
dedicated enthusiasm of men who've 
searched the literature for every 
helpful bit of information (and who've 
been through the mill themselves) to 
describe the job and do it in a way 
that makes their enthusiasm catching. 


Fortunately, he’s about to discover 

THE EFFECTIVE SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 
by Jacobson, Reavis, and Logsdon 

(1954, 617 pp., $6.50 published 

by Prentice-Hall) . 


By adopting THE EFFECTIVE SCHOOL PRINCIPAL he will 
lighten his teaching load and provide his students with a 
stimulating, brilliantly written book. 


It won't solve all his troubles, of course— 
He still has a complex subject to teach: 
a science, a trade, and an art. 


It won’t solve all of your troubles, either. 
It will, however, make life 

a little easier since it is, 

as you may have surmised, 

a very, very good book. 


A post card to BOX 903, Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey will bring you a copy promptly. 


When writing advertisers mention THB BULLETIN 
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national commission of banking experts from more than a dozen countries. 
They were tentatively approved by the group’s governing body last year and 
ratified in Naples this spring by the Chamber’s Congress. 

The United Nations Specialized Agencies. Washington 25, D. C.: Super- 
intendent of Documents. 1957. 55 pp. A report of the Subcommittee on Inter- 
national Organizations and Movements of the Committee on Foreign Affairs to 
the 84th Congress. 

WILSON, HOWARD. Understanding People. Chicago 90: Administrative 
Research Associates, Box 1160. 1957. 66 pp. $1. Discusses ways in which one 
can learn to understand people in order to maintain good relations with the 
many people with whom we share our life. Each page of discussion has opposite 
it an illustrated page based on the discussion. 

Also available from the same source is The Wilson Teacher-Appraisal 
Scale. 50¢. A 6-page scale designed to serve as an anonymous device that 
allows the instructor to see how he or she appears through the eyes of the 
students. A junior edition is an adaption for use with junior and senior high- 
school students. Since there is no general agreement as to the traits of the 
effective classroom practitioner, there are no norms. The scale merely allows 
the user to see, in an anonymous fashion, how his students appraise him. The 
use of the scale serves as a mirror as to how the instructor appears through 
the eyes of the student. 

WOODRING, PAUL. New Directions in Teacher Education. New York 22: 
The Fund for the Advancement of Education, 477 Madison Avenue. 1957. 152 
pp. Free. In a review of teacher training programs supported by the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, the author calls for “a broad liberal educa- 
tion for all teachers and school administrators and at the same time greater 
attention to educational philosophy during the period of professional educa- 
tion so that each teacher may see beyond his own field.” He states that this 
emphasis on liberal education should not be at the expense of other necessary 
aspects of teacher education. He calls for an interrelated four-part teacher 
education program consisting of: “(1) liberal education; (2) an extended 
knowledge of the subject or area taught; (3) profession knowledge, as dis- 
tinguished from professional skills; and (4) skills in managing a classroom, 
working with children and young people, and in supervision of the learning 
process.” 

Accepting the assumption that teacher preparation must include both liberal 
and professional education and that these two must be brought into harmony 
with each other, the author offers four approaches to the improvement of 
teacher education: (1) a fifth year of professional training and experience 
can be provided for liberal arts graduates; (2) liberal arts colleges can be 
encouraged to incorporate essential professional training into their programs 
in ways which will not vitiate the liberal arts program; (3) universities can 
be encouraged to devise new programs which represent the best thinking of 
both academic and professional faculties; and (4) teachers colleges can be 
assisted in providing better liberal arts programs and in reorganizing their 
professional courses in such a way as to eliminate proliferation and duplication. 














90th anniversary 


JOHN ROBERT GREGG 
1867-1957 


June 17 marked the goth anniversary of 
the birth of John Robert Gregg, author 
and inventor of Gregg Shorthand, and 
perhaps the greatest shorthand genius the 
world has ever known. 


Gregg Shorthand is taught in more than 
20,000 schools of all types—high schools, 
colleges, universities, parochial schools, 
business schools. Hundreds of thousands of 
students learn Gregg Shorthand every 
year. In the minds of most people, 
shorthand means Gregg. 


What does this mean to business and 
education? With the rapid expansion of 
our economic system, there is an ever- 
growing demand for well-trained steno- 
graphic and secretarial personnel. The 
materials and services of the Gregg 
Publishing Division enable schools to help 
meet the constant demand for stenog- 
raphers and secretaries with quality train- 
ing. 

Gregg means more than shorthand, it 
means quality shorthand. You can be proud 
that your school teaches Gregg Shorthand 
—more than 97% of America’s schools do. 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York «+ Chicago + Sam Francisco «+ Dallas «+ Toronto * 


Serving Business Education Through Publishing 


London 
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News Notes 


ARE YOU HELPING IN THE BACK-TO-SCHOOL DRIVE? 


Here are some facts—taken from a handbook cooperatively sponsored by the 
U.S. Office of Education, the Department of Labor, and the Department of 
Defense—which may be of help to you in furthering this nation-wide effort: 
**** About 40 per cent of the students who enter high school drop out before 

graduation. 

****During World War II, about 700,000 young men were rejected for military 
service because they could not read or write. 

****In addition to persons needed as replacements, an estimated 905,000 more 
young people will have to be trained to become physicians, nurses, teachers, 
natural scientists, and engineers by 1965. 

****The minimum educational requirement for all 71 “shortage occupations” 
listed recently by the Department of Labor is at least four years of high- 
school education. 

****Diplomas open doors. The twelfth grade adds $466 in average annual in- 
come. The three previous school years each adds an average of $238. 





NEA TO HOLD CONFERENCE ON GIFTED HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 

About 200 educators will look into the problem of identifying and educating 
above-average high-school students at a conference scheduled for December in 
Washington, D.C., according to an announcement by Dr. William G. Carr, 
executive secretary of the National Education Association. A recent $55,000 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation has made the conference possible. Dr. 
James B. Conant, former U.S. Ambassador to the Federal Republic of Germany, 
has agreed to serve as chairman. Details on the conference agenda and exact 
date for the meeting will be announced later. Timed to be one of the major wind- 
up activities of the NEA’s Centennial year, plans are now underway to bring 
together information on the work currently being done by school systems to 
challenge and help gifted students. 

Conference participants will include persons who are now actively engaged 
in improvement projects and experts and specialists in such fields as psychology, 
educational testing, and in the major curricular fields of the secondary schools 
and the institutions of higher education. Key individuals in professional organi- 
zations and other groups especially interested in students of above-average 
academe ability will also take part. 


TEACHER AND PRINCIPAL AIDS 

The Arthur C. Croft Publications, 100 Garfield Avenue, New London, 
Connecticut, has available a number of publications which have been found 
most helpful to those engaged in the work of educating our youth. A four-page 
Teacher's Letter and another four-page pamphlet entitled Professional Growth 
Guide provides information of help for the teacher. Each of these four-page 
publications assists the reader to keep up to date on new developments and 
techniques, discusses principles and practices, and offers encouragement to him 
in his daily work. The Teacher’s Letter is published 18 times during the school 
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For your high school | 





guidance program... | 


POINTS FOR DECISION 
A Guide to Help Youth Solve Their Problems 


by Harold J. Mahoney and T. L. Engle 


“If a high-school teacher is hunting for a practical teach- 
ing textbook in the field of guidance, he should give 
careful consideration to this book. It should assist the 
student in securing the information about himself and 
about his environment that leads him toward insights 
into his own problems and then permits and encourages 
him to make his own decisions.” 


from The Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 











| For your high school 


psychology course... 





PSYCHOLOGY: Its Principles 
and Applications: Third Edition 


by T. L. Engle 


A new edition of a high-school psychology used by 
teachers throughout the country as the leading textbook 
in its field. Widely recognized for his work in this field, 
Dr. Engle presents high-school psychology as a science. 
Some 50 two-color charts, graphs, and diagrams, and 
30 full-color photographs, make the important material 
attractive and easy to comprehend. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers - on - Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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year and Professional Growth Guide nine times during the school year. Special 
rates are available on bulk orders. A free “Professional Growth Kit” is sent 
to each administrator or principal who orders 15 or more subscriptions. This 
kit includes: Educator’s Dispatch, Education Summary, Principal's Letter, 
National Law Reporter, Physical Education and School Athletics Newsletter, 
Teacher's Letter, Professional Growth Guide for Administrators, Professional 
Growth Guide for Principals and Supervisors, and Professional Growth Guide 
for Teachers delivered in a portfolio with “Advance Planning Worksheets.” 

Other publications available from the same company are: Physical Education 
and School Athletics Newsletter (24 copies, semi-monthly, $8 per year); How 
To Develop Physical Functions in the Growing Individual (5 charts, each 11 
x 17 inches; per set, $2.50 plus postage) ; Child Growth and Development chart; 
and the Principal’s Letter, a four-page, bi-weekly report on what principals 
are thinking and doing. Write to the above address for prices and other addi- 
tional information. 


AID TO EDUCATION 


An aid-to-education program that may strengthen the future economy and 
security of the United States is being extended to high schools throughout the 
nation this year. Sponsored by the Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, Inc., 
1625 Eye Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D.C., is designed primarily to 
alleviate the growing shortage of scientists and engineers. Numerous industry 
leaders have declared that our national economy and ability to maintain the 
peace could be imperiled unless this shortage is reduced appreciably in the 
near future. The MCA program seeks to stimulate interest in science and 
engineering careers by exposing interested high-school students to more of the 
drama and challenge of scientific experiments in fields pertaining to everyday 
living. And, too, it is thought that this stimulus will result in more extensive 
preparation for college work in technical fields. This high-school program is 
announced officially in the July-August 1957 issue of Chemical News, published 
by the MCA. 

Based on a series of unusual, “open-end” chemistry experiments, the pro- 
gram constitutes a departure from average high-school laboratory procedure. 
The complete series will consist of 3 “open-end” projects in which the student 
is guided through problems that have no pre-determined answers. The method 
is similar to that employed by professional analytical and research chemists 
and was activated officially last year with the introduction of a series of ex- 
periments for general science students at the junior high-school level. Ap- 
proximately 5,500 schools already have requested the materials and the reports 
are described as “extremely encouraging.” 

The second step came this year with the acitvation of a College Chemistry 
Teacher Awards program. Six teachers received medals, citations, and cash 
awards of $1,000 each for being “ . . . personally responsible over a period of 
years for inspiring and holding the interest of students in the field of chemis- 
try.” These two programs will continue. 

The next step, already scheduled, will be the filming of experiments considered 
impractical to perform in the average school laboratory. These films—to in- 
clude industrial chemistry applications—will be made available to chemistry 
teachers as an instruction aid. In addition, the MCA is making tentative plans 
for furnishing appropriate science materials to elementary-school teachers and 
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BUSINESS 


by Reed - Conover - Stearns 


A NEW revision of an old favorite 





This completely revised, up-to-date text provides a sound basic 


business course for junior and senior high school students. 


Modern consumer information is geared to the pupil’s personal 
interests and immediate needs. Teachers will appreciate the clear, 
energetic discussion of such topics as family financial problems, 
banking, record keeping and credit. Photographs, reproductions 
of business forms, charts and diagrams effectively supplement the 


highly readable text material. 


INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS is a useful guide in preparing 
students for their future role as intelligent consumers and capable 


employees. 


Review Questions -« Exercises - Vocabulary Preview 
Class Projects + Teachers’ Manual + Workbook 





Examination copies available. Write the office 


that serves your state. 





ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 


BOSTON CHICAGO ENGLEWOOD CilFFS, N. J. 
ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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expanding the other projects in the program. Materials for the various proj- 
ects are mailed on request, after local school administrators have approved. 
The initial mailing of information on the new high-school program will total 
approximately 53,000. 


NSTA ANNOUNCES NEW SCIENCE TEACHERS AWARDS PROGRAM 


Junior and senior high-school science teachers can shoot for a Star award 
again this year in a competition announced by the National Science Teachers 
Association (NSTA). This Science Teacher Achievement Recognition program 
is made possible by a $26,000 grant from the National Cancer Institute. A 
similar grant in 1956 financed a program designed to stimulate and recognize 
superior science instruction. Teachers were urged to submit their ideas on 
new teaching techniques, different plans they had devised to pep up their 
courses to interest more young people in science. Emphasis this year will be 
on “successful and promising plans for improving laboratory practices.” 

Five science teachers in the Star program will each receive a cash award of 
$500; ten will get $250; and 35 will receive $50 each. Every cash winner also 
will receive a bronze medallion and a trophy case plaque for his or her school. 
Teachers in public, private, and parochial schools are eligible to participate. 
Entry blanks and further details about the program are available at NSTA 
headquarters at the National Education Association, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Entries must be postmarked not later than February 15, 1958. 


CAREER BRIEFS 


Career Briefs is published as an educational service by Pratt Institute, a 
privately endowed, fully accrediated coeducational institution located in 
Brooklyn, New York, and consisting of The Art School, the School of Home 
Economics, the Engineering School, the School of Architecture, and the 
Library School. Curriculums leading to the bachelor’s degree are offered in art 
teacher education, advertising design, graphic arts and illustration, industrial 
design, interior design, general home economics, professional foods, fashion, 
chemistry, chemical engineering, electrical engineering, industrial engineering, 
mechnical engineering, and architecture. In addition, graduate work is offered in 
library science, architecture, art teacher education, industrial design, and 
engineering. The Institute’s Evening School offers associate degrees in a num- 
ber of fields. Each issue, composed of 4 pages and punched for a ring binder, is 
devoted to the latest information about a particular area of work; for example, 
nursing. Career Briefs will be sent regularly to any school or library requesting 
it. Individual copies are furnished on request as long as supplies last. Back 
issues will be supplied to counselors in amounts up to 10 without charge while 
available. Requests should be addressed to Mary L. Wolfe, Editor, Career 
Briefs, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 5, New York. 


SCIENCE EDUCATION FOR HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH 


The widespread acceptance of the Manufacturing Chemists’ Association’s, 
(1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) program of assistance to 
America’s schools during the past year has encouraged the members of the 
Association to expand the scope of their activities. The newest addition to the 
program is presented in the field of high-school chemistry. This program has 
been developed in consultation with leading educators and consists of a series of 











THE DEVEREUX FOUNDATION 


Since 1940 this Foundation, operated on a nonprofit basis, has been the sponsor 
of Devereux Schools, Communities and Camps. 


With extensive facilities in California, Maine and Pennsylvania, the Foundation 
is in a favorable position to provide medical, psychiatric, psychological, educa- 
tional and recreational programs for exceptional children on an individual basis. 


Devereux Schools were first established in 1912, and they provide a complete 
scholastic program for children with emotional disorders or impaired intellectual 
functioning. The importance of the residential nature of the Schools cannot be 
overemphasized; the thousands of Devereux alumni now leading constructive 
adult lives are the criterion of the effectiveness of the Schools’ work. 


Devereux Communities fill a very real need by their “‘life-experience’’ and 
vocational programs for children, adolescents and young adults with impaired 
intellectual functions. Separate, self-contained campuses allow for homogeneous 
groupings in terms of age and social maturity. 


Devereux Camps ate important summer adjuncts to both the Schools and 
Communities, providing the opportunity for continuity of treatment during 
summer months. A wide range of play and study is provided, in addition to 
medical, psychiatric and other formal therapies. 


Professional inquiries should be addressed to John M. Barclay, Director 
of Development, or Charles J]. Fowler, Registrar, Devereux Schools, 
Devon, Pa. For western states, address Joseph F. Smith, Superintendent, 
or Keith A. Seaton, Registrar, Devereux Schools in California, Santa 
Barbara, California. 


HELENA T. DEVEREUX, Director 


DEVEREUX COMMUNITIES 
Pennsylvania 
California 


Professional Associate Directors 
EDWARD L. FRENCH, Ph.D. 
J. CLIFFORD SCOTT, MD. 
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thoroughly tested “open-ended” experiments. Prepared by teachers themselves, 
these projects should bring special challenge and stimulation to laboratory 
work. To obtain samples of experiments, write to Dr. William E. Chace, Direc- 
tor of Education at the above address. 

Their program for teachers and students of general science at the junior high- 
school level, requested by more than 5,500 institutions in 1956-57, is also being 
continued. So that schools may recall its general nature, the Chemists’ 
Association will send a descriptive brochure for review and a sample set of all 
experiments now available. 


READING CLINIC 


The next Annual Reading Institute at Temple University will be held in 
Philadelphia, January 27 through 31, 1958, inclusive. The theme will be “Read- 
ing in the Total School Program.” Complete information about this clinic may 
be obtained by writing to the Reading Clinic, Department of Psychology, 
Temple University, Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania. 


THE PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE PROGRAM 


This is a program launched by President Eisenhower at a White House 
Conference in September 1956. It is designed to promote contacts and activities 
among individuals around the world which will further international under- 
standing and friendship. Private in character, the program is distinct from 
official government activity. At the White House Conference about 50 leaders 
in various aspects of our economic, social, and cultural life who had been ap- 
pointed chairmen were asked to organize committees to develop not one, but 
thousands of methods of people-to-people contacts through every avenue of 
communication. The President and the Secretary of State, after underscoring 
the natural limitations of the efforts of governments to maintain peace and to 
deal with the hazards of the present armaments race, called upon the com- 
mittee chairmen to help create a climate in which governments can work more 
effectively toward securing peace with justice and liberty for all. Each com- 
mittee is autonomous and voluntary and is expected to initiate its own program 
in its particular field. 


SCIENCE TALENT SEARCH SCHOLARSHIP 


The nation’s top 40 science-minded high-school seniors to be picked in the 
17th Annual Science Talent Search will share a total of $34,250 in scholarships 
and awards. This is more than triple the amount awarded to previous winners 
of the annual nation-wide search for promising research scientists. This in- 
crease in the awards was announced by Gwilym A. Price, chairman and presi- 
dent of the Westinghouse Electric Corporation, on behalf of the board of direc- 
tors of the Westinghouse Educational Foundation. The Science Talent Search 
is supported financially by the Foundation and conducted by Science Clubs of 
America and administered through Science Service. 

The increase means that the grand scholarship to the top winner of the 
Search, which was formerly $2,800 is now $7,500. Four other science scholar- 
ships now range from $6,000 to $3,000 and each of the other 35 finalists will 
receive a $250 award. In addition, each of the 40 finalists receives a five-day 
all-expense-paid trip to Washington, D. C., to attend the Science Talent Insti- 
tute in the spring. 
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GROUP TERM LIFE INSURANCE 
At Low Cost 


For members of the National Association of Secondary-School 

Principals gainfully employed by an organized system of education 

YOU CAN BENEFIT from the preferred risk classification of your 
profession through the low-cost Group Life Insurance Plan of 
this Association. 

YOU CAN PROVIDE, in the event of your death, a cleanup fund, 
a fund to finance your boy's or girl's college education, or a fund 
to take care of that mortgage payment. 

YOU INTEND to meet these obligations if you live, but will you 
meet them if you do not live? 

Detailed information will be furnished upon request. Write to the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 

* All teachers in secondary education are eligible to membership in the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals as associate members. All associate 
members receive all professional services and are eligible for life insurance under 


the Group Life Insurance Plan of the Association if gainfully employed by an 
organi system of education. 
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The Westinghouse Science Scholarship winners can use them at any accredi- 
ted college or university of his or her choice and can also accept other scholar- 
ships. Over 224,000 high-school seniors have entered the Search since its incep- 
tion in 1942. Of these, 44,048, including 10,288 girls, have completed all the 
requirements. Westinghouse Science Scholarships worth $176,000 have been 
awarded to 640 of the teenagers and an additional 4,160 have been named for 
honorable mention. It is estimated that well over $4,000,000 in additional 
scholarships and financial aid has come to both groups. Entries must arrive at 
Science Service not later than December 27, 1957. For complete information 
write to Science Service, 1719 N Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


DISNEY 16MM FILMS 


The Alaskan Eskimo, representing the first 16mm film in Walt Disney’s new 
factual series titled “People and Places,” is now available to schools and other 
audiences. Photographed by Disney’s top photographic team of Al and Elma 
Millotte who were responsible for filming The African Lion and other award 
winning Disney pictures, The Alaskan Eskimo sets a new style in documen- 
taries. The Millottes spent more than a yéar living with an Eskimo family and 
recording the complete story of a type of family life rapidly disappearing as 
modern civilization encroaches on these earliest of North American settlers. 
The film runs 32 minutes, is in sound with color by Technicolor. 

Water Birds, another 16mm film in the “True Life Adventure” series, is also 
available from the Walt Disney Productions. This film represents the work of 
sixteen naturalist-photographers for three years. The film, produced in co- 
operation with the American Audubon Society and the Denver Museum of 
Natural History, presents rare glimpses into the behavior of seaside and marsh- 
land feathered creatures. Running time is 31 minutes, with print by Techni- 
color. Both these film are available on a daily rental or lease purchase basis 
from Walt Disney Productions, Educational Film Division, Burbank, California. 


BOX SCORE ON POLIO VERIFIES GOOD NEWS 


The nation’s official count on new polio cases, revealed by the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis and the U.S. Public Health Service, totaled 
2,244 through the first seven months of the year. Only 37 per cent (831 cases) 
were paralytic. Nothing approaching an epidemic had occurred in any part of 
the United States. Of the estimated 109,000,000 Americans age 39 and under, 
70,000,000 had started the inoculation series and 39,000,000 had not yet begun; 
of the 70,000,000 who had started; 17,000,000 had one shot, 31,000,000 had two 
shots, and 22,000,000 had all three. This means that 64 per cent of the popula- 
tion under 40 have started the Salk series! Fully 20 per cent have completed 
them; 28 per cent had two shots; 16 per cent had one. 

It is encouraging to hear of the progress being made in many states and the 
enducements being offered to make the vaccine available. Physicians in 65 per 
cent of the counties in Washington have limited their charges for Salk shots 
to $3.00 per family. Where free shots are given, programs have been financed 
by NFIP, county commissioners, and voluntary contributions. More than 10,000 
volunteers contributed to the success of Allegheny county’s (Pennsylvania) 
vaccination program in which more than 1,000,000 Salk shots were given to 
children and adults under 40. In the four-phase project of physicians’ offices, 
schools, industries, and free mass clinics, about 95 per cent of those under 20 
got at least one shot and 85 per cent under 20 had all three shots. 











classroom-proved materials 


that will measure up to your needs .. . 


Third Edition 
1955 Copyright 
All Prices F.0.B. Washington, D.C., or State Depository 
American Automobile Association, 1712 @ St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.. 








SPORTSMANLIKE 
DRIVING 


The most comprehensive 


Driver and Traffic Education textbook. 


School Price $2.10 


Related teaching materials include: 


® Teacher's Manual 
@ Project Workbook 
@ Objective Tests 
® Driving Guides 
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IT’S HIGH TIME 
A handbook for every parent of a teenager 


Single copy, 50 cents 
2-9 copies, 10 or more copies, 
45c each 40c each 


National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 0. C. 
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gives the complete text of the best 
expressions of contemporary thought 
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Invaluable Debate Material 
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YOUTH POPULATION IN U. S.—1956 

The U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Standard Statistics (March 
1957) estimates that there are 5,040,000 youth ages 14 and 15 years and 
4,500,000 youth ages 16 and 17 years. Of the 14-15 year olds, 4,885,000 (96.9%) 
were in school and, of the 16-17 year olds, 4,500,000 (78.4%) were in school. 
Thus it is estimated that 1,127,000 (11.8%) youth 14 through 17 years of age 
were not in school. 





The New York City Youth Board 


(Continued from page 29) 


4. Contracts with youth-serving agencies (51 agencies at present) to 
expand their group work services to teen-agers 

5. Special projects designed to developed and demonstrate new ways 
of helping children, youth, and their families to deal with their problems 
(Examples of these are the Council of Social and Athletic Clubs which 
works with teenage gangs and Service to Families and Children which 
reaches out to those who need help but are unable to seek it.) 


How City-Wipe PLANNING AND CoorDINATING UNIT FUNCTIONS 


Together with the Youth Board’s Research Department, this. unit 
appraises the current pattern of community resources and services to 
meet the needs of children, youth, and their families. It analyzes defi- 
ciencies in the quantity, quality, and distribution of service and works 
toward the development of a more adequate pattern of distribution. 

The City-wide Unit enlists the aid of outstanding laymen and pro- 
fessionals in committees, studying specific areas of activities and making 
appropriate recommendations. 


Tue Purpose oF BorouGH OFFICES AND PROGRAMS 


1. To provide the framework through which citizens and social agencies 
can study, plan, and work together to cope with community problems 
and needs related to the prevention and control of delinquency 

2. To inform community organizations and agencies about the objec- 
tives and operations of the Youth Board 

8. To channel, through formal and informal means, the constructive 
influences which grow out of neighborly interaction 

4. To facilitate the sharing of information and to avoid the duplication 
of effort by local groups 

5. To work with citizen groups in neighborhood self-help projects 
centering around local problems related to the juvenile delinquency 

6. To relate the special needs of each borough to the City-wide Plan- 
ning and Coordinating Unit. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1957-58 


OFFICERS 
President: R. B. NORMAN 

Principal, Amarillo High School, Amarillo, Texas 

First Vice President: Gporce E, SHATTUCK 
Principal, Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Connecticut 
Second Vice President: Cire ROBINSON 
Director of Secondary Education, Eugene Public Schools, Eugene, Oregon 
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I introduced them... 


How often has a parent asked you to recommend an ency- 
clopedia for his home? Whenever I'm asked, I unhesitat- 
ingly recommend The Americana. For The Americana is 
a truly adult encyclopedia, written with a simplicity and 
directness that anyone of junior high school age or beyond 
can understand. 

What a satisfaction it is to watch a child into whose home 
The Americana has been introduced. That child is learning 
the joy of learning more; that child is rising to the chal- 
lenge and the opportunity of The Americana; that child is 
launched toward success. And, to the extent that my recom- 
mendation helped the launching, I have a right to be truly 
and deeply satisfied. 


The Biisilopelia [ MERICANA 


The International Reference Work 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. © Americana Corporation. 
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